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SWEET FERN. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Tue subtle power in perfume found 
Nor priest nor sibyl vainly learned ; 

On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned. 


That power the hoary Magian knew, 
The dervish in his frenzied dance, 

The Pythian princess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance. 


And Nature holds, in wood and field, 
Her thousand sun-lit censers still ; 

To spell of flower and shrub we yield 
Against or with our will. 


I climbed a hill-path strange and new 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn ; 
A sudden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet fern. 


That fragrance from my vision swept 
The alien landscape ; in its stead, 
Up fairer hills of youth I stepped, 
As light of heart as tread. 


With me June’s freshness, lapsing brook, 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 

Of birds, and one whose voice and look 
In keeping were with all. 


A fern beside the way we went 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent, 
I drank as from a cup. 


O potent witchery of smell! 
The dust-dry leaves to hfe return ; 

And she who plucked them owns the spell, 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 


Or sense or spirit? Who shall say 
What touch the chords of memory thrills? 
It passed ; and left the August day 
Ablaze on lonely hills. 
Danvers, Mass. 
- —- ~~ - _—— 
THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


[Suggested by the well-known picture of Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt, in which the uplifted form of Christ, 
resting with extended arms fromhis labor in the 
carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, throws upon the wall 
of the Virgin’s house a figure of the Cross.) 


Licut and Shadow! Shadow and Light! 
Twins that were born at the birth of the 
sun! 
One the secret of all things bright ; 
The secret of all things somber, one. 


One the joy of the radiant day ; 

One the spell of the dolorous night : 
One at the dew-fall bearing sway ; 

One at the day-break, rosy and white. 


Sister and brother, born of one mother, 
Made of a thought of the Infinite One, 

Made by the wisilom of God—and none other— 
In times when the times were not begun. 


One with the morning:-star for its gem, 
Glad Eésphorus, herald of beams; 
One that wears for its diadem 
Pale, sad Hesperus, planet of dreams. 


One for the glory and one for the gloom ; 
One to show forth and one to shroud ; 

One for the birth and one for the tomb ; 
Onefor the clear sky and one for the cloud. 


Sister and brother, for ever and ever, 
Nowise disparted, and nowhere a-twain ; 

Mysteries no man’s thinking shall sever ; 
Marvels none can miss or explain. 


Light, which without s shadow shines not! 
Shadow, which shows not unless by light! 
@or that which we see to sight combines not, 

Bacept "the sides which escape the sight). 





Is this the parable? this the ending? 
That nothin lives for us unless with a foil ; 
That all things show by contrast and blending— 
Pleasure by Pain, and Rest by Toil? 


Strength by Weakness, and Gladness by Sor- 
row ; 
Hope by Despair, and Peace by Strife ; 
The Good by the Evil, the Day by the Morrow ; 
Love by Hatred, and Death by Life? 


Ah! then I hate you, Shadow! Shadow! 
Ghost and ghoul of the glittering Light! 
If the gold of wisdom, the El Dorado 
Of art must be had in this sorrowful sight. 


Shadow, we know how lovely and tender 
Are the deeds you do with your witchcraft 
dim ; 
What wonderful sorcery tempers the splendor 
Of light in your sisterly play with him! 


We know what rose-leaf lips would be cold 
Without the soft finish of warm half-light ; 

We know what tresses would lose their gold 
If you did not gloss it and gild it aright. 


We know how weary the dawns would go 
Lacking the promise of placid eves ; 

We know how fiercely the hours could glow 
Without the kind shadows under the leaves ; 


Yea! and we know how joy would tire, 
And gladness turn madness, and life be un- 
done ; 
And strength prove weakness, and Hope ex- 
pire, 
And Love droop wingless, if change were none. 


And, Holiest Shadow of God’s great hand— 
That makest the sleep and the spangled 
night— 
I know that by thee we understand 
The stars which in silver His glories write. 


And we seem to know that, to eyes like ours, 
Dawn by Dusk must usher its state ; 
That hearts win hope from the darkest hours, 
And Love kisses best with a shudder at 
Hate. 


But, Shadow! Shadow! Ghost of the Light! 
Be Sadness! be Softness! be solemn Gloom! 

Be Death! be Doubt! be the secret of Night! 
Be the spell of Beauty! but past the tomb 


Thou wendest not with us, accursed Shadow! 
That makest a fable of all real things— 

The gold of wisdom, the El Dorado 
Of art, a happier musing brings 


Far off—worlds off—in the Pleiads seven 
Is a Star of the Stars—Alcyoné— 

The orb which moves never in all the Heaven, 
The center of all sweet Light we see. 


And there, thou Shadow of Earth’s pale seem- 


* ; 
The wisest say no shadow can be, 
But perfect splendors, lucidly streaming 
And Life and Light at intensity. 


Then why did the artist show it thus— 
The Sorrow of Sorrows 
Painting the carpenter’s Son for us 
And the Shadow behind of the Crucified? 


Meek and sweet in the sun He stands, 
Drinking the air of His Syrian skies ; 

Lifting to Heaven toil-wearied hands, 
Seeing *‘ His Father” with those mild eyes ; 


Gazing from trestle and bench and saw, 
To the Kingdom kept for His rule above. 

0, Christ, the Lord! we see with awe! 
Ab! Joseph's son! we look with love! 


Ab! Mary Mother! we watch with moans 
Marking that phantom thy sweet eyes see, 
That hateful Shadow upon the stones, 
That sign of a coming agony ! 


Did it 80 once in Nazareth? 
Dida sup show such a sight, 
Making from Life a specter of Death, 
Mocking our “Iaght 6f the World” with 
Light? ; 
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He tells us—this artist—one Christmas-tide, 
The sunset painted that ominous C.:0ss, 
The shadows of evening prophesied 
The hyssop to Him, and to us the loss, 


And her pang is the pang of us, every one: 
Wherever the Light shines the Shadow is ; 

Where beams a smile must be heard a moan ; 
The anguish follows the flying bliss. 


Yon crown which the Magi brought to her, 
It makesa vision of brows that bleed; 
Yon censer of spikenard and balm and myrrh, 
It looks on the wall like a ‘‘ sponge and 
reed.” 


And, therefore, long ago was it written— 
Of a Christmas to come in the realms of 
Light— 
“The curse shall depart and death shall be 
smitten, 
And then there shall be no more night.” 


O, Christ, our Lord, in that shadowless land, 
Be mindful of these sad shadows which lie ! 
Look forth and mark what a woeful band 
Of glooms attend us across Thy sky! 


“ Christmas!” and hear what wars and woe! 
** Christmas!” and see what grief o’er all! 
Lord Christ! our suns shine out toshow 

Crosses and thorns on Time’s old wall! 


So, if Thou art where that star gleams, 
Alcyoné, or higher still, 

Send us one blessed ray which beats 
Free of all shadows —for they Kill! 


Lowponr, ENGLAND. 
- —__—-——~<5>-—--—- 


THE PAST AND TILE PRESENT. 
A NEW YEAR'S MEDITATION. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


I was present, some years since, at a great 
debste in the British House of Commons. 
It was while Mr. Gladstone was standing on 
the verge of his lease of power, just before 
the final triumph of Mr. Disraeli. 

There had been a long, tough struggle 
over some measure of reform, introduced 
and advocated by the Liberal Ministry. 

It was the closing night of the debate. 
The result was plainly going against the 
Liberal Ministry. It was « critical time. A 
vote of censure was just about to fall. Mr. 
Gladstone rose in his place and said, speak- 
ing to hisopponents: ‘‘The Past is yours; 
the Present, too, for that matter. The Fu- 
ture is ours.” 

I seemed to see the light of that better 
Future fall upon the great minister as he 
sat down, defeated, but with his eyes kind- 
ling with the assured hope of a nobler time 
to come. 

The Past is something fixed and fastened, 
like iron which has been molten; cold now, 
and rigid with the shape the mold has set 
upon it. The Future is fluid. It may be 
led into new and better shapes. It is po- 
tential with possibilities. It is the home 
of hope. Itis astir with the ideal. From 
the Past, sad with its mistakes and evil with 
its sins, from the Present sometimes dark 
and difficult and disappointing, we look 
wistfully toward the Future, as weary 
watchers hail the first streaks of the com- 
ing dawn. 

For every man the ideal is floating above 
the future. 

Some time ago I read of a strange dream, 
which used to haunt the boyish sleep of 
the distinguished sculptor, Powers. 

“T used to see,” he says, writing to a 
friend, ‘‘in my sleep when a child, a white 
female figure across the river just below your 

father’s house. It stood upon a pillar or 
pedestal, and to my eyes was very béautiful. 





‘But the witer Was between me and it, too 





decp to ford. I hada strong desire to see 
it nearer, but was always prevented by the 
river, which was always high. This dream 
ceased years after, when I began to model.” 

What was the constant dream? What was 
it but the ideal calling out of the Future to 
the boy, sensitive with artistic possibilities, 
summoning him to his duty? 

So, for every man, there isa vision hover- 
ing over the vague and unfixed Future, en- 
ticing with the shape of that which in that 
future he hopes to be. Young men come 
thronging to the great city, with the vision 
of their hope and purpose gleaming above 
the coming days. They will be rich; they 
will sit on thrones of social influence; they 
will carve out for themselves a brilliant 
name; they will become a blessing to their 
fellows ; they will stand in loftier niches than 
their fathers; they will make that Future 
somehow shame this hard and narrow 
Present. 

Right, all of it; just as it should be, all 
of it. That is the best contentment which 
is always stirring with a noble discontent. 
Press toward the loftiest ideals; seize them 
with the eyeof faith and hope. Struggle 
toward them with unwasting energy. Let 
the dead Past bury its dead. Fashion that 
Future into glorious shapes of character and 
achievement. Let the motto of the great 
apostle be your own: “ I count not myself 
to have apprehended; but this one thing I 
do; forgetting the things which are behind, 
I press toward the mark of the prize of my 
high calling.” Thank God the Future 
brightens for us. It is the meaning and 
victory of life to compel that Future into a 
high and worthy destiny. 

But this is foreverniore to be remem- 
bered: no Future is ever in any sense new 
made. IfGod created the worids out of noth- 
ing, it is impossible that any Future should 
spring into being outof nothing. You can- 
not by any fiat of your will compel for 
yourselves a Future altogether unrelated 
to the Past, with its experiences, to the 
Present, with its duties. 

The Future is inexorably an issue and 
result of all that has gone before it. Here 
in this Present—working or idling, careless 
or thoughtful, yielding to temptation yor 
resisting it, capitulating to the sensual or 
enduring as seeing Him who js invisible— 
you are working out a Future which you 
can no more help entering at last than the 
waters, hurrying through the rapids and 
hanging for a moment on the verge of the 
precipice at Niagara, can resist the final 
plunge. 

In the church of San Marco in Florence, 
is the pulpit from which Savonarola spoke 
in thunder, and all Italy trembled. Yet 
when Savonarola first began to preach, the 
thousands who thronged the church, 
dwindled in a few days to twenty-five 
scattered people; and for the Present he 
was compelled to abjure the pulpit, saying 
‘‘Tcould not have moved so much as a 
chicken. I had neither voice nor lungs, 
nor style.” But he felt, nevertheless, the 
stirring of the divine gift in him, and, spar- 
ing no pains, he set himself about the ac- 


hearts of men. But the nobility and vast 
influence of that Future, separated from 
that failure by four years, sprang out of 
the toil and study and discipline with 
which those four years werefilled. Savon- 
atola compelled his Future sturdy 
diligénet in the Present, He hot, by 
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one sheer jump, leap out of the inability 
to moye a chicken into power to sway a 
nation. 

So alWays is it. The Present holds @ 
mortgage onthe Future, The Future ip ou 
trial in the Present. The “now” deter- 
mines the form and texture of thie ‘‘ te be.” 

PuILaDstrn, PA, 
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PAUL. 


BY KEBECOA HARDING DAVIS. 





We Americans are in the habit of classing 
all the insane (those people who do not look 
on life from the stand-point of the great 
majority) together. We dub them ‘ crazy,” 
and so have done with them. They are 
held to be not responsible to God or to 
man, They are temporarily outside of the 
plan of the universe. The old Milesian 
theory was that they were near to God; 
they were seers, unconscious prophets. 
Hence they were treated with a pious rev- 
erence. 

Where is the exact truth? 

The question reminds me of a singular 
case of insanity which once came in my 
way, und of which I shal) tell you without 
comment. My readers must draw their 
own inferences. 

One cool October evening, a few years 
ago, | was passing through that part of 
Philadelphia which leads down to the 
Neck, where the two rivers join. . It is a 
flat stretch of interminable neat streets, 
webbed by interminable neat alleys, As it 
was Saturday evening, and the work over 


for the week, the population was out 
on the pavements with a certain gala 
air, though a silent and anxious air 
withal. There was no singing, no joking. 


The men, washed and in their shirt sleeves, 
sut at their doorsteps talking in an under- 
tone. From inside of the comfortable, tiny 
houses came the universal scent of coffee 
and frying fish. Many of the women were 
already out gossiping, with their babies in 
their arms; typical American women of the 
working class, middle-aged, clad in calico 
gowns, made of two long flaps sewed to- 
gether, and trailing from neck to ankles; 
with lean wisps of hair knotted atop their 
long heads; with lean necks; with long, lean 
fingers; their very voices were thin and 
their glances meager and sharp. There 
were u plenty of baby-wagons, drawn by 
pretty girls of sixteen or thereabout, who 
were tricked out in cheap finery, a story 
paper tucked under their arms. The baby’s 
name, when you asked it, usually turned 
out to be Emma Augusta or Regina or 
Evangeline. Humanity is always reaching 
upward; and the world of good-breeding 
means, to many of this grade of women, only 
romantic names and ruffled cheap gowns. 
Here and there the open window ofa house 
belonging to the next higher social level 
gave a glimpse of a flowered Brussels car- 
pet, bewildering masses of embroidered 
chairs and be-ribboned tidies, and on the 
wall the landscape of a cow, with a sud- 
den background of mountains, this work 
of art being the masterpiece of the young 
lady atthe window, who herself appeared to 
consist principally of a black bang, a jet 
collar and defiant eyes, 

A large, loosely-built man dressed in 
gray was walking before me. I noticed 
that the girls drew the babies quickly out 
of his way as he passed, the young woman 
in the window blenched in her haughty 
stare and hid herself, and the workmen at 
the doors looked up from their newspapers 
at him, with uncasy, questioning eyes. He 
was evidently a familiar object to them all, 
yet one which, for some reason, was to be 
feared. 

A square or two beyond lies the Italian 
quarter. After I had entered it, this man 
crossed my way again, coming out of an 
alley. No women were out here. The 
wind was too sharp for these Florentines 
aud Romans, They were huddled, black- 
eyed and shrill-tongued, about their greasy 
stoves inside. A flavor of garlic hung in 
the air. The fruit peddlers were lounging 
home in gangs, chattering together, with 
their baskets of lemons and bananas. 

At a cellar door, a cross-eyed padrone 
crouched, like a great spider, watching 
some of his miserable little slaves tottering 
up the street under the weight of their 
harps and organs. As the man in gray 

passed up the pavement there was a sudden 





silence. The peddlers scurried out of 
sight; one pretty young girl gave a shriek 


}-of fright, and the padrone crossed himself 


devoutly and muttered a prayer. 
At the e@mper of the street. thete was a 
crowd whieh had gathered about a fallen 


] horse. The man im fromt of me wade 


stopped by it, and timed. At sight of him 
a sefide of bigness asd looseness pervaded 
the place. Natore had made him in a most 
lavish whim. His legs and armewent off 
into useless hunches of fat. Bis collar 
fellback limp from his heavy white neck ; 
his mustache was coarse, and rich brown 
in color; his mouth opened now and then 
in huge yawns, and rows of square white 
teeth glittered in the vacuum. He had 
the mighty thews of a Hercules; but he 
shambled aimlessly, like a child learning to 
walk, and pawed his arms uncertainly with 
his thick fingers. He was the embodiment 
of unused power. When he turned his 
great chalky face toward you, and opened 
wide his bulging eyes, they were, from 
sheer size and color, a disclosure, an inci- 
dent. You had adventured into unknown 
ground, and something met you there 
which appalled you. 

I did not wonder now, as the man passed 
on, that the crowd gave way silently as in 
terror. Yet there was nothing aggressive 
or threatening in his gestures. He walked 
slowly, his head sunk on his breast, his 
eyes resting quietly on each person that 
crossed his path. It was this look that they 
dreaded, and it was from it they fled. 


I happened to have two acquaintances 
among the crowd: one, a portly, distin- 
guished figure, well known as a successful 
manufacturer from the interior of the state, 
whose enormous charities blessed number- 
less needy people. Hospitals, asylums and 
schools which he had endowed bore his 
name in the state; a large, handsome church 
which he had built for the poor of this quar- 
ter was now open for services. He bowed 
and passed on. My other friend joined me 
—Tom C., an insignificant, commonplace 
young fellow who had failed at college and 
was now acting as entry clerk for a firm 
in Southwark. I asked Tomif he knew the 
mysterious stranger. 

‘“‘That is Paul ——. Surely you have 
heard ot him and his queer delusion? He 
was a clergyman in some country village, 
began to eat opium, and was dismissed from 
his charge in disgrace. He cured himself 
of his opium-eating; but he believes that, 
having neglected his opportunity to help 
men on the way to Heaven, God has sent a 
strange punishment on him. He says he 
has been given a sort of second sight, by 
which he sees the inner nature, the heart, 
the secret history of every human being 
that crosses his path. We see the face, 
body, clothes; he sees only the soul, naked. 
His curse is that, thus knowing the desper- 
ate need of every one he meets, he can give 
them no help.” 

Tom then went on to tell me that Paul 
was well known in this quarter of the city, 
and that the ignorant part of the commu- 
nity, at least, believed that he possessed this 
supernatural power, 

We were now near the Old Swedes’ 
church at Wicacoe, built by the half-crazed 
Queen Christina for those of her people 
who had gone out to this western wilder- 
ness. Evangeline and Gabriel, as he lay 
dying, Longfellow tells us, heard the hymn 
which the few poor worshipers sang in this 
little church. It stood now, gray among 
its mossy graves, against the red evening 
sky, the river rolling past it on the further 
side. It was some holy day in the church; 
the bell was ringing and the windows shone 
with a soft light. The people were passing 
quietly into the church. At the gate stood 
Paul, subjecting each one as he passed to a 
slow, searching scrutiny. Usually he mut- 
tered a word or two in their ear. I watched 
them. It might have been only supersti- 
tious terror that I saw; but I fancied that 
the faces of the men and women, as they 
heard this whispered word and hurried on, 
were like those of prisoners in the dock, 
who have listened to their trial and to the 
verdict and the sentence of the judge. 

One or two young girls, having been 
judged, looked up and smiled in his face in 
innocent calm. A stately, imperious wo- 
man, suddénly cowed, crept past and hur- 
ried away, like a guilty felon. 

The last to pass in was our friend, the 





philanthropist, whose praise was in all the 
chure ‘aul detained hia moe by a 
ouch, Ay the look-wlifelewas laid upon 
him. e. portly old gentleman stood at 
eag@, smiling. Bat Paul’s features slowly 
grew distorted with korror. He petout his 
hand and lightly tapped on the breast of 


| the other man. 


“Tt is murder!” he whispered: ‘Your 
soulis dragged down by your vietimst”’ 

‘*Poor fellow!” muttered the good man, 
kindly. 

Paul’s words were so wild and meaning- 
less that Tom laughed. The poor creature 
saw him and came quickly up to us. His 
eyes kindled, the weight passed from his 
countenance. He bent his head before the 
young fellow. 

‘*T have seen one ot the saints of God!” 
I heard him mutter as he passed on. 

I never saw him again, though I searched 
afterward for him or for tidings of him. 
But he is lost in the driving, changing 
multitudes of the great city, and Ido not 
even know whether he is living still or not. 

One or two singular occurrences kept the 
poor crazed creature and his wild fantasy 
inmy memory. One was the exposure of 
the well-known philanthrophist a year or 
two ago, and his sudden fal) in popular es- 
teem. His system of swindling had been 
as broad as his financial operations. More 
than this; it was discovered that he was 
one of the largest distillers of whisky in 
the country, and that his chief source of 
revenue was from public houses and the 
rental of other houses devoted to worse 
purposes. 

The other incident was the death of poor 
Tom C. when the small-pox swept over the 
city. I learned then, for the first time, 
that this poor fellow, whom we all regarded 
as thoroughly commonplace and stupid, 
had given his leisure time to working 
among the poor and visiting in the jails 
and hospitals. His earnings went to the 
support of an invalid sister and her chil- 
dren. This was the reason why Tom had 
‘* failed” at college and gone into the great 
sugar refinery as clerk. Nobody, perhaps, 
thought it worth while to form any opinion 
of Tom while he lived; but God knew him. 

The common-sense explanation of Paul’s 
divination is, of course, that he had the 
shrewdness of insanity, and inhis wander- 
ings among the poor in that quarter had 
gained an accurate knowledge of the char- 
acter of these two men. 

Yet many persons upon whom Paul’, 
eyes have fallen still insist that they were 
unnaturally controlled thereby, and that 
they went from before him shivering and 
ashamed, knowing that the secrets of their 


souls had once in their lives been bared to 
a human eye. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
as = 


CORPORATE VERSUS INDI- 
VIDUAL. 


BY THE LATE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


Dror an ingot of gold into a vessel of 
aqua fortis, and it will vanish as utterly as if 
into the air. So of almost any Mr. Smith of 
your acquaintance ; in how many cases out 
of a hundred, if he goes into a corporation, 
and of almost any kind, he 1s gone, van- 
ished, passed away as if into the other 
world. Your Mr. Smith may bea man of 
the purest gold, as son, brother, father, hus- 
band; in business, in society, in state, in 
church—as an individual Mr. Smith, 
mind—yet is it all the same for him to go 
into a corporation. Not merely does he 
dissolve therein; but he does it so completely 
as to leave in the agua fortis into which he 
has disappeared hardly the least color, 
odor, flavor, trace, of any sort whatever, of 
the man he was while as yet an undissolved 
individual. Please observe that it is not of 
any particular corporation of which we 
speak. It may be a railroad, insurance 
company, business firm, political caucus or 
party, an association to spend a Summer day 
upon the green grass picnicking, a syndicate 
to delve beneath the sod and explore, as a 
mining company, the bowels of the earth 
for metals precious or otherwise. The ob- 
ject for which the corporation exists makes 
small difference. The banded agglomera- 
tionof men becomes an all disintegrating 
aqua fortis if it is a gas trust; equally if it 
has charge of an almshouse, as in Philadel- 
phia of late. It may be the board of di- 





rectors of an insane asylum, or of a bank; 
of a metropolitan newspaper,.or of an or- 
phanage; it er ae differénce. 
The trustees of a @hurch will do things in 
erecting the edifige, renting the pews, pay- 
ing the salary of sexton and pastor, which 
its: individual constituents would cut off a 
right hand—as separate Mr. Smiths, observe 
—rather tham be guilty of. Worse, the Rev. 
Mr. Smith may be a refined, scholarly, sen- 
sitive, polished, devout clergyman in pul- 
pit, parlor, siek room, prayer-meeting; yet 
the instant he answers to his name on the 
roll-call of Association, Conference, Pres- 
bytery, Assembly, it may be left to anyman 
who has ever attended these if it is not Gos- 
pel fact that he will then and there do 
things, say things, discuss points, make 
speeches all of a sort he would rather die 
than be guilty of when he is off to himself 
as a monad. 

Let it be freely acknowledged that asso- 
ciation is indispensable. There are ob- 
jects to be gained, work to be done impos- 
sible without. We will gladly agree to all 
which may be advanced as tothe impulse, 
continued force, esprit de corps, uniformity, 
economy, every other virtue which comes 
from the combinations of men. None the 
less is corporation, somehow, and in spite 
of every precaution, an evil, if a necessary 
one, like cholera. That itis so noone can 
deny, any more than that to become incor- 
porated tends to demoralize the individual 
in proportion as he goes most deeply into 
it, as treasurer, chairman, president, mod- 
erator, king, emperor. That, the invaria- 
ble significance of the brand, ‘‘ A Boss,” es- 
tablishes beyond doubt. No one will deny 
the effect it had upon Constantine and 
Nero alike, ifnot equally, to become head 
of that tremendous corporation, the Roman 
Empire. It is agreed that, with rarest ex- 
ception, the crown wrought a worse malady 
in the brain than did the shirt of Nessus in 
the body of the wearer. All men consent 
to the historical fact that there was a greater 
or less madness, glowing at times into a 
demoniac wickedness, in the cases of 
Charles V and Philip Il, of Spain, Charles 
IX, of France, asin that of Tiberius, of 
Napoleon I and III, as in that of Caligula; 
and when we get downand down, to the 
very hemlock, what, in each and every in- 
stance, was it but the deadly quintessence 
of corporation, of which these drank deeper, 
by which these were poisoned worse than 
others? To put it squarely, yet seriously, 
we cannot conceive of Satan as utterly apos- 
tate until we recall that he is one —the lead- 
ing one—of a corporate conspiracy of evil 
angels. It is impossible to imagine him de- 
scending as a separate archangel, singly 
and alone, into the abysm of his sin and 
punishment. 


But we comprehend best the dangers 
to the individual of leaving his personal 
self outside the door of a corporation, as a 
Moslem leaves his slippers on the thresh- 
old of a mosque, when we run down the 
dates of Time and see what it has been to a 
man—even the best of men—to merge his 
individuality in a league of the most sacred 
kind. Wedo not say it was because he 
found himself the head of the race that 
Adam disobeyed, or because he was a sec- 
ond father of the race that Noah fell into 
his transgressions; but why it was that 
Miriam sinned, and Aaron, we do 
know; and it is as poor an excuse for yield- 
ing to the pressure upon us of an organized 
heathenism now asit was then to plead: 


“Thou knowest the people, that they are. 


set on mischief.” Tosay nothing of Eli, yield- 
ing to his wicked sons, as Samuel, with the 
doom of Eli still ringing in his ears, yielded 
to his worse sons; surely David is more 
fearfully punished for his numbering of the 
péople than he was for the death of his 
child. Nor is the apostasy of Solomon any 
theless that it was to a corporation of three 
thousand women and over before which he 
fell headlong. What was Jezebel to Ahab, 
or to Elijah, but the shrill scream and 
scolding of idolatrous Israel, through her 
painted lips, driving them to sin? The 
transcendent glory of Daniel consisted in 
his defiant individuality against the wick- 
edness—corporate, crowned and moving to 
the rhythmic unanimity of ‘‘ all manner of 
music.” Imagine, coming down the ages, 
that the condemnation of Christ had been 
put to the say-so of Joseph of Arimathea, 


‘Nicodemus, Gamaliel. Do ‘We suppose for 
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an instant that they would have been 
as detestably dumb, each under his own 
fig-tree, as when he found himself member 
of the Sanhedrim? One or twoof them did 
barely murmur a word or two, which accom- 
plished nothing, for Christ. Approached in 
private, would their accents have been as 
uncertain? Behold Annas and Caiaphas. 
The pressure upon these rival high-priests 
makes them one against Christ, as it made 
Pilate and Herod one. Singly, not one of 
these would or could have decided as he 
did. Who so bold for Gentile freedom in 
Christ from Jewish observance as Peter, 
until, that is, certain Jews, coming down 
from Jerusalem, bring the old and organ- 
ized Judaism to bear on him? 

Paul rebukes him; but Saul must get 
away from Jerusalem before he will yield 
even to Christ breaking upon him. And, 
alas, even Paul! Twenty-five years he had 
preached Christ, daunted by no man or 
mob of men. But, on a visit to Jerusalem, 
he is arrested, imprisoned, carried to Rome, 
and lies in a dungeon there while the world 
waits to be converted. And why? He is 
supposed by the mob to have polluted the 
temple. How does that happen? Because 
he goes therein, banded with others, to 
offer a sacrifice in conclusion of a vow. A 
sacrifice! When his entire preaching was 
of a Christ who had fulfilled all sacrifice by 
his own death! And do any of us imagine 
for an instant that the aged Apostle would 
have committed such a deadly sin against 
the inmost essence and meaning of his Gos- 
pel if he had not been influenced to do so 
by ‘* James and all the elders”? Corporate 
expediency has power to crush with its 
anaconda folds the robust and determined 
‘‘ chiefest of the apostles”; and who of us 
may hope to be able to resist? 

If we demand, Why is it that the earnest 
and devoted individual is so often injured 
by going into an organization? many an- 
swers spring up. A man cannot carry with 
him into a corporation the sensible wife to 
whose counsels he at other times listens. 
Is not that one reason? By a singular de- 
lusion, we abdicate individual responsibil- 
ity when we are members of a corporate 
body, or suppose we do, which may have 
its effect. Even when public criticism rests 
heavily upon an association or board, there 
is this much in it of the principle of the 
arch, that it can endure almost any weight. 
The pressure is so diffused that itis scarcely 
felt by the separate brick or block. Of all 
men alive, the ‘‘ Public Man”—. ¢., the rep- 
resentative of aggregated humanity—is con- 
sidered the least accessible to truth; just as 
corporations are, in religion as in science, 
the granite citadels which hold out longest. 
What an homage it is, too, to the individ- 
ual, ia distinction from the corporation, 
that, whatever Reform smashes the crystal- 
lized Error, it is the individual Reformer 
outside and under ban of the Sanhedrim 
who almost invariably originates and car- 
ries it on to conquest. The weapon before 
which ‘the forts of folly” fall is, however 
it confuses the metaphor, not the catapult 
heaved by the many, but the cannon-ball, 
so to speak, of the one. As a flag flies not 
from a forest but from a single staff, so, in 
the hour of triumph and over however mul- 
titudinous a wrong, the banner flies invaria- 
bly from the one—the one Luther, Savona- 
rola, Washington, Cobden, Lincoln, Glad- 
stone—whoever it is. It is Abraham, not a 
tribe, which goes out and off to originate 
the Church; it is Joseph detached from 
Israel, yet not of Egypt; it is Elijah, Eli- 
sha, John the Baptist, preferring the wil- 
derness. Here is God’s people, by his own 
act of incorporation, which, by official act, 
rejects and slays the Son of God. We know 
the story ever since and always of the Co- 
pernicus, Newton, Harvey, Jenner; of 
Wickliffe, Zwingli, Calvin; of the first ad- 
vocates of foreign missions indignantly set 
down upon by the Presbyterian Sanhedrim. 

The Church is divine, is the Body and 
Bride of Christ; all organization has its 
essential uses; but Heaven seems most of 
all the Heaven of those to whom the Judge 
has said, man by man: ‘‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thow into the joy 
of thy Lord!” There is food for much re- 
flection in the words ‘I saw no Temple 
therein.” In distinction from an assembly, 
even for worship, the individual is declared 
to be ‘‘the Temple of God.” Except for 
purposes of song, there is nothing in reve- 





lation which is not in accordante with the 
fact that corporation is but a transient 
necessity, like marriage, of this complex, 
because dissolvable earth; and that the 
glorious, joyous, eternal world hereafter 
turns forever upon these two poles—God 
and the sinner saved by grace, the individ- 
ual sinner made saint. It is to the individ- 
ual the initial revelation is made—Adam, 
Eve, Cain, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Paul, Luther—even as to 
Daniel and Ezekiel, each off from men, by 
himself: ‘‘When thou prayest,” as if it 
were the chiefest form of prayer, ‘‘enterin- 
to thy closet, and when thou hast shut to 
thy door.” May Heaven bless every asso- 
ciation and corporation, which benefits 
men; but the personal piety of the man, the 
woman, surely that itis which makes a man 
or woman the soul of an organization, which 
alone enables him .and her to resist what- 
ever in it may weaken his and her individ- 
ual influence and communion with God. 


——e 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


MISS MITFORD. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

My experience of men and women of 
letters, which has been continuous and ex- 
tends over thirty years, is that for kind- 
ness of heart they have no equals. The 
profession of healing comprehends, it is 
true, natures as generous and as gentle; 
but in that there is (technically speaking) a 
mixture. I have never known but one abso- 
lutely offensive man of letters; and even he 
was saidto be pleasant when sober; though 
as I only met him some half a dozen times, 
and his habits were peculiar, it did not give 
me a fair chance of finding bim in that con- 
dition. 

As avery young man I remember ex- 
pressing this rose-colored view of the call- 
ing I had made up my mind to follow to 
Charles Dickens. He put on that comical 
look of his—every feature full of humorous 
significance—and turned to John Forster 
with: ‘‘ It is plain our young friend has yet 
to know Sa 

It so happened that I never did know 
, a circumstance which one can hardly 
regret. But I have often heard hard things 
said of Forster himself, in my opinion very 
unfairly. I can only say that no one could 
have been gentler, or more encouraging to 
a young neophyte in literature than he 
always was to me. I have never, indeed, 
found it otherwise in any of those who have 
meade their mark in letters. Even the re- 
viewers—who are popularly supposed to be 
a young author’s natural enemies—have 
been, so far as my experience goes, no 
exception to this rule. De Quincey had 
not only very gracious manners, but most 
generous sympathies. George Brimley, 
though less genial, was not less kind. In- 
deed, with the exception of a few young 
gentlemen, who were ‘nothing if they 
were not critical,” and who were trying 
their prentice hands in not very first-class 
literary organs, I have always found re- 
viewers at least as quick to appreciate as 
to condemn. Their power to injure merit, 
where it really exists, has been absurdly 
exaggerated, but not more so than their 
will. The best of them are authors them- 
selves who, notwithstanding the popular 
sneer, have not failed in authorship; and 
the same circumstances—the love of books 
and the society of genial and cultured folk 
—which mollify the minds of authors and 
prevent them from becoming ferocious, 
have the same effect upon themselves. 

It is with authors, however, and not with 
critics, that I have just now todo. A desk 
lies before me, of plain make, but mighty 
size; one that used to hold all sorts of 
things, from caterpillars (which never spun 
a thread) to ‘‘cribs,” when I was a boy at 
school; but which, for more than a quarter 
of a century, has held “those dead leaves 
which kept their green, the noble letters 
of the dead.” Their writers were no ordi- 
nary nen and women; they have all left 
name and fame behind them; but that 
which smells sweeter to me and blossoms 
in their dust, is their unfailing kindness. It 
is not because they are dead and gone that 
I feelso sure of this. With me death has 
never afforded, as it does with so many 

















folks, a cheap asylum for unpleasant peo- 
ple. I think none the better of them for 
having gone, though I am sincerely glad 
they went; for I am sure they would not 
have gone could they have helped it. But 
when I think of these my mentors (which 
most of them were), my heart brims full of 
gracious memories. I contrast their be- 
havior to the young and struggling with 
the harshness of the lawyer, the hardness 
of the man of business, the contempt of 
the man of the world, and am proud to be- 
long to their calling. 

There are intelligent persons who make a 
living out of their fellow-creatures by pre- 
tending to read character in handwriting. It 
would be rather hard upon their art to send 
them half a dozen letters out of this desk. 
What would they make, I wonder, for ex- 
ample, out of this delicate microscopic 
writing, looking as if it were done witha 
stylus, and without blot or flaw? The paper 
is all odds and ends, and not a scrap of it 
but is covered and crossed. The very flaps of 
the envelopes, and even the outsides of them 
have their message. The reason of this is, 
that the writer, a lady, had lived in a time 
when postage was very dear; like Southey, 
she used to boast that she could send more 
for her money by post than any one else; 
and when the necessity no longer existed, 
the custum remained. 

How, at her age, her eyes could read 
what she herself had written, used to puzzle 
me. She was known to those of the last 
generation as having written the most 
graphic and wlolesome description of 
country life of her time; she was known to 
their fathers as a writer of historical plays, 
which were performed at the two great na- 
tional theaters with marked success—two 
of them, I believe, at the same time. Con- 
ceive what a fuss would be made nowadays 
about any woman in an obscure country 
village whose dramas were being played by 
the first actors of the day (Young and Ma- 
cready were her exponents) at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden! Yet this was the 
case with Mary Russell Mitford. 

‘* My ‘ Rienzi,’” she says, in a letter now 
before me, ‘‘ran a hundred nights in the 
best days of the drama.” She used to tell a 
capital story anent this play, illustrative of 
the ignorance of great lawyers of matters 
outside their own profession. One of Her 
Majesty’s judges was calling on her in her 
village home, and congratulated her upon 
the performance of her ‘‘Rienzi,” which he 
had just been to see. ‘It’s an admirable 
play,” he said. ‘Hasit any foundation in 
fact?” *‘Well, of course; you have surely 
read of Rienzi? It’s all in Gibbon yonder.’s 
And she pointed to that author’s works up- 
on her crowded book-shelves. ‘Is it, in- 
deed?” he answered. ‘‘Then I should like 
to read about him.” And he took away 
the first volume. 

To hear her narrate that story was as good 
as any play. I seem tosee the dear little old 
lady now, looking like a venerable fairy, 
with bright, sparkling eyes, a clear, incisive 
voice, and a laugh that carried you away 
with it. I never sawa woman with such 
an enjoyment of—I was about to say ajoke; 
but the word is too coarse for her—of a 
pleasantry. She was the warmest of friends; 
and, with all her love of fun, never alluded 
to their weaknesses. For Talfourd (who 
did not know about ‘Rienzi”) she had a 
very affectionate regard. I once told her 
what was at that time a new story 
about his “Ion; a tragedy.” He was 
very vain of that drama, and never missed 
an opportunity of seeing it acted, whether 
in town or country. Some wit, who had 
this narrated to him, observed: ‘‘But sure- 
ly he does not go to see ‘Ion’ now that he 
has become a judge?” 

How she laughed; and then how grave 
she looked! ‘‘ You would not have told me 
that story, 1am sure, my dear,” she said, 
laying her hand upon my arm approvingly, 
‘if you had known that Talfourd is a great 
friend of mine.” 

She had a right to rebuke me; for there 
was half a century or so between our ages. 
I had been introduced to her when a very 
young man, and had sought her advice 
about literary matters, with the intention, 
as usual, of taking my own way at all 
events. I well remember our first inter- 
view. I expected to find the authoress of 
‘‘ Our Village” ina miost picturesque resi- 
dence, overgrown with honeysuckle and 





‘roses, and set in an old-fashioned garden. 


Her little cottage at Swallowfield, near 
Reading, did not answer this picture at all. 
It was a cottage, but not a pretty one, 
placed where three roads met, with only a 
piece of green before it. But if the dwell- 
ing disappointed me, the owner did not. I 
was ushered up-stairs (for at that time, 
crippled by rheumatism, she was unable to 
leave her room) into a small apartment,lined 
with books from floor to ceiling, and fragrant 
with flowers. Its tenant rose from her 
arm-chair with difficulty, but with a sunny 
smile and a charming manner bade me wel- 
come.* My father had been an old friend 
of hers; and she spoke of my home 
and belongings as only a women can speak 
of such things. Then we plunged in me- 
dias res—into men and books. 

She seemed to me to have known every- 
body worth knowing, from the Duke of 
Wellington (her near neighbor) to the last 
new verse-maker, whom I had just super- 
seded; he had become the last but one. 
She talked like an angel; but her views 
upon poetry, a8 a calling in life, shocked 
me not a little. Iwas in love, of course; 
and she shocked me even more upon that 
subject. She said she preferred a marriage 
de convenance toa love match, because it 
generally turned out better, ‘This sur- 
prises you,” she said, smiling. ‘‘But then 
I suppose I am the least romantic person 
that ever wrote plays.” 

She was much more proud of her plays 
(which had even then been well-nigh for- 
gotten) than of the works by which she was 
so well known, and which, at that time, 
brought people from the ends of the earth 
to see her. I suppose she was one of the 
earliest English authors who was ‘‘inter- 
viewed” by the Americans. She was far 
from democratic, but always spoke of that 
nation with great respect. What surprised 
me much more was her admiration 
for Louis Napoleon, upon which point, 
as on many others, we soon agreed 
to differ. She even approved of the 
coup @état; concerning which she writes to 
me a little apologetically, ‘‘ My enthusiasm 
is always ready laid, you know, like 
a housemaid’s fire’; which was very 
true. 

Nothing ever destroyed her faith in those 
she loved. If I had not known all about him 
(from my own folk of another generation 
who had known him well), I should have 
thought her father had been a patriot and a 
martyr. She spoke of him as if there had 
never been such a father—which, ina sense, 
was true. He had spent his wife's fortune, 
and then another which had fallen in to 
him, and then the £10,000 which “ little 
Mary” herself had got for him by hitting on 
the lucky number in a lottery, and was rap- 
idly getting through her own modest earn- 
ings, in the same free-handed manner, when 
good fortune removed him; but she always 
deemed it an irreparable loss. ‘‘I used to 
contrive to keep our house in order,” she 
would say, speaking of her literary gains, 
‘‘and a little pony carriage, and my dear, 
dear father.” To my mind he seemed like 
a Mr. Turveydrop; but he had really been a 
most accomplished and agreeable person, 
though with nothing sublime about him ex- 
cept his selfishness. 

She had the same exaggerated notions of 
the virtues and talents of her friends (in- 
cluding myself); nay, her sympathies ex- 
tended even to their friends, whom she did 
not know. Of course she had her preju- 
dices by way of complement; and when she 
spoke of those who did not please her, her 
tongue played about their reputations like 
sheet lightning; for there was much more 
flash than fork in it. 


“Inthe desk above-mentioned there is a letter of 
Charles Kingsley's which describes Miss Mitford very 
graphically, as iollows; “I can never forget the little 
figure rolled up in two chairs in the little Swallowfield 
room, packed round with books up to the ceiling, on 
to the floor—the little figure with clothes on, of course, 
but of no recognized or recognizable pattern; and 
somehow out of the upper end of the heap, gleaming 
under a great deep globular brow, two such eyes as I 
never, perhaps, saw in any other English woman— 
though I believe she must have had French blood in 
her veins, to breed such eyes; and such a tongue, for 
the beautiful speech which came out of that ugly (it 
was that) face; and the glitter and depth too of the 
eyes, like live coale—perfectly honest the while, both 
lips and eyes—these seemed to me to be attributes of 
the highest French, or rather Gallic—not of the 
highest English, woman. In apy case, she was a 
triumph of mind over matter; of spirit over flesb, 
which gave the lie to all Materialism, end puts Pro- 
fessor Bain out of court—at least out of court with 
those who use fair induction about the men and 
women whom they meet and know," 
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Literature in those days, monopolized its 
disciples much more than it now, 
when “cultured” persons of all kinds 
favor the world with their lucubrations. 
Miss Mitford lived and breathed and moved 
jn an atmosphere of books; and when she 
was 


does 


not writing books, she was writing 
about them.* There is hardly any work of 
merit of that trme—I am speaking of thirty 
years ago--which she does not discuss in 
these letwrs, and always with a vehemence 
of feeling and expression as though it were 
a thing of life. A bad book--I mean one 
with distinct faults of style or tone--made 
her as indignant as a bad man. Her views 
in this respect were of immense service to 
me. A young writer who has high spirits 
(and mine were mountains high in those 
days) is almost always flippant, and needs 
the pruning knife. ‘‘ Be careful as to style,” 
she writes; ‘Give as much character as 
you can, vu las ‘auch truth, that being the 
foundation of «il merit in literature and 
art.” 

My earliest efforts in story-telling were 
of a very morbid character; an undisci- 
plined imagination, with ill-health to help it, 
caused me to dwell upon the eerie aspects of 
life. She warned me against all such mo- 
nopolizing influences, 

“Let me tell you what Charles Kingsley told 
me the first time we ever met, He said that he 
had flung himself into a remote and bygone his- 
torical subject (‘ Hypatia’) in order to escape 
from the too vivid impressions of the social evils 
of England at the present day. They pressed 
upon him, he said, unceasingly and dangerously, 
and he felt he could not get too soon out of their 
influence, Once before he had been so carried 
away by the metaphysics of the elder Coleridge 
(Derwent Coleridge was his tutor), that he for 
some years read nothing but science and natural 
history. So there is a fear,” 


Her own mind was a most wholesome 
one. She delighted in simple pleasures, 
kind natures, and enthusiastic people. Her 
love for the country approached idolatry. 


“So you do not write out of doors? Ido; but 
in a very anti-pastoral manner, sitting in a great 
chair at a table. lam writing so at this moment 
at a corner of the house under a beautiful acacia 
tree with as many snowy tassels as leaves. It is 
waving ita world of fragrance over my head, min- 
gled with the orange-like odors of a syringa-bush ; 
and there is a jar of pinks and roses on the table. 
I have a love of sweet smells that amounts to a 
passion, My chief reason, however, just now 
for being here, is that it is a means of enjoying 

_ the fresh air without fatigue. I am still unable 
to obtain it inany other way than this, and by 
being led in the pony-chair most ignominiously 
at a foot’s pace through the lanes.” 


The smallest object in nature was not 
beneath her notice, and any occurrence of 
the simplest sort connected with natural 
beauty impressed itself on her mind. 


* A night or two ago my maid K, (that initial, 
by which she is always called, stands for her 
very Scriptural but most unmusical name of 
Keren-happuch), while putting me to bed, burst 
into a series of exclamations which it was impos- 
sible to stop ; her attention, however, was lene 
fixed upon the candlestick, and, following her 
eyes, I saw what seemed a dusky caterpillar; it 
moved, and then appeared the bright retlec- 
tion of a tiny spot of greenish light, now in- 
creasing, now diminishing, according to the posi- 
tion of the insect, It was a glow-worm. Upon 
the table were two jars of flowers, and one of 
wild wood-bine from the lane had only just been 
taken away. With one or other of those flowers 
it doubtless came, But was it not singular? Ex- 
tinguishing the candle, I sent the candlestick down 
to the little court in front of the house, where it 
was deposited upon the turf, and in ten minutes 
my visitor had crawled out upou the grasa, 
where it will, I trust, live out its little life in 
peace, K., who has lived with me fifteen years 
(and whom you must learn to know and like), 
said, knowing how fond I used to be of these 
stars of the earth, that, ‘now I could not go to 
them, they come to me,’” 


She was exceedingly attached to this do- 
mestic, and had, therefore, as usual, the 
highest admiration for her. 

**K, is a great curiosity; by far the cleverest 
woman in these parts, not in a literary way [this 
was not to disappoint me, who was all for liter: - 
ture], but in everything that is useful. She 
could make a court dress for a duchess, or cook 
a dinner fora Lard Mayor; but her principal 
talent is shown in managing everybody whom 
she comes near, especially her husband and my- 
self. She keeps the money of beth, and never 
allows either of us to spend sixpence without her 
knowledge, and is quite inflexible in case she 

* “ This is the twelfth let 


she says on one occasion, 
epistie thac usual. 


T have written to-day,” 
Ologizing fof a shorter 
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happens to disapprove of the intended expendi- 
ture. You should see the manner in which she 
makes Sam reckon with her, and her contempt for 
all women who do not manage their husbands,” 


This is surely «a homely picture, very 
characteristic, and appropriate to the au- 
thoress of “Our Village.” She detested 
everything affected and artificial, of course, 
and what she would have said of the ws- 
thetic and classical writers of tke present 
day who call our old favorites, in despite of 
custom, by new-fangled names (such as 
Kikero for Cicero), L tremble to think! 

I suppose in my brand-new University 
‘‘culture,” 1 had found something amiss 
with the pronunciation of the names in 
one of her plays; for she writes; 

“The false quantity in ‘Foscari’ is derived 
from the Kembles;: John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
Charles Kemble (I don’t know about Mrs. Fan- 
ny), all anglicized proper names, as Shakespeare 
did before them. Indeed, it isthe best way to 
avoid discrepancies ; and I have always found the 
most accomplished persons doing it whenever 
they can, and eschewing foreign pronunciation 
as they eschew French phrases--one of those 
worst vulgarities that smack of Theodore Hook, 
and the silver fork school, Remember, 
that my play was written before the publication 


™” 


of Lord Byron’s, 


too, 


What an impression of the lapse of time 
does that sentence give us! Here is another. 
Speaking of Haydon, whose Life by ‘Tom 
Taylor, has just appeared, she says: ‘‘When 

I and Wordsworth and Keats, and many 
others, my betters first knew him, and were 
writing, asif in concert, sonnets to him,” 
etc. It makes me feel a veteran, indeed, to 
remember that I once was intimate with a 
contemporary of such writers. De Quincey, 
however—of whom more hereafter—to 
whom Miss Mitford was so good as to in- 
troduce me, though born in the same year, 
was connected with a still earlier race of 
literary giants. 

Besides her general admiration for good 
books of all sorts, Miss Mitford had an 
especial fondness for those writers who had 
sung the beauties of the neighborhood in 
which she dwelt, or were otherwise con- 
nected with it. I believe she loved Gray 
the better because Stoke Pogis was the 
churchyard he immortalized; that Pope 
was dearer to her for his lines on her beloved 
Windsor Forest; that her favorite, Burke, 
had a greater attraction for her from his 
having chosen Beaconsfield for his place of 
retirement; and that she admired Milton, 
even more than her fine taste inclined 
to do, from his having lived at Chalfont. 

It was for this reason, perhaps, though 
he had very real merits of his own, that 
Thomas Noel’s verses so delighted her. 
He was the only man of letters whom 
at that time I knew, and all that I 
could tell her about him was interesting to 
her. He livedavery retired life in a se- 
cluded cottage at Boyne Hill, near Maiden- 
head, where he cultivated his garden and 
his muse. I believe he was related to Lord 
Byron, a circumstance which, combined 
with certain ‘‘ peculiar views” (as they 
were then called) upon religious matters, 
caused him to be regarded somewhat as- 
kance by his more commonplace neighbors. 
There was a rumor—whether true or not, 
I cannot say—that on the death ofa favor- 
ite child, he preferred to bury it in his own 
grounds rather than in the churchyard, 
which disturbed the minds of the good folk 
in those parts nota little, and caused me, 
until Icame to know him well, to feel a 
‘* fearful joy” in his society. 

He was a very dark, handsome man, of 
reserved demeanor, and, so far, might have 
sat for one of his relative’s stagey heroes; 
but he was in reality of a most gracious 
nature. I have letters from him, written 
to me when quite a boy, of a very interest- 
ing kind. He lived more out of the world 
than even the little lady at Swallowfield, 
and quite as much in books. These, how- 
ever, were of a less modern kind. I never 
knew a manso well acquainted with the 
Elizabethan dramatists, or who could quote 
{rom them so opportunely. From one of 
them, perhaps, he drew his inspiration for 
the somewhat old-fashioned inscription o. 
the spring in his garden, but the lines have 
@ freshness of their own: 

“Toads, and newts, and snails, avaunt! 
Come not near, nor dwell, 
Where the dapper Fairies haunt, 
By this crystal well. 
But upon the nidss-tufts damp 
In the Summer night, 


her 








Let the glow-worm from her jamp 
Sprinkle starry light: 

And the butterfly by day 

Here her painted wings display ; 

And the hamming-bee be heard, 

And the pretty lady-bird, 

Clad in searlet dropt with jet, 

Here her tiny footsteps set ; 

And the russet-suited wren, 

Ever skipping out of ken, 

And, in gayer plumage vested, 

His wee brother, golden-crested, 

Plying each his busy bill, 

Hither come, and peck at will; 

And the redbreast on the brink 

Of this basin, perch and drink, 

El}f-folk such in favor hold; 

And if aught of human mold, 

Wending hitherward its way, 
Haply here awhile should linger, 

Let it heed this rhymed lay, 
Harmless keep both foot and finger 

And propitious glances fling 

On the smiling Fairy-Spring.” 


Thomas Noel’s mind invested all the 
scenes about him—and indeed, they were 
fair enough to evoke it—-with its own poe- 
try. Inthe ** Recollections of a Literary 
Life” Miss Mitford has devoted a chapter to 
him; but, unfortunately, these two friends 
on paper never met. The one was too much 
of an invalid, the other of a recluse, to sur- 
mount even the few miles that lay between 
them. They were both passionately at- 
tached to river scenery, and Noel's 
“Thames Voyage” was one of her favorite 
poems. His description of the swan and 
her family used to strike her as very tender 
and graphic. 

* Lo! a sailing swan, with a little feet 

Of cygnets by her side, 


Pushing her snowy bosom swect 
Against the bubbling tide! 
* And see—was ever a lovelier sight? 
One little bird afloat 
On its mother’s back, ’neath her wing so white! 
A heauteons living boat. 
“ The threatful male, as he sails ahead 
Like achampion proud and brave, 
Makes, with his ruMing plumes outspread, 
Fierce Jerks along the wave. 
“ He tramples the stream, as we pass him by, 
Iu wrath from its surface springs, 
And after our boat begins to fly 
With loudly tapping wings.” 

Thomas Noel's lines on = * Clifden 
Spring” should be known to every lover of 
the Thames; but they are not known. 
Poetry did not even bring him fame, 
though it was its own exceeding great re- 
ward, 


’ 


“ Rhyme-craft, many-hued mosaic 
Of the mind, which souls prosai * 
Sneer at in their cold conceit, 
Is it not a pastime sweet? 
Oh! what twirling of the brains! 
Painful pleasures! pleasing pains! 
Oh! what making, marring, mending! 
Patching, paring and perpending ! 
Oh! what hope, and fear, and doubt, 
Putting in, and pulling out, 
Ti) a word is found to fit! 
Then what joy is like to it? 


« Brother bards, and bardlings all, 

Ye, who up Parnassus crawl, 

Ye who, at a rate surprising, 

Set your brains teetotam-ising— 
Boldly I appeal to you; 
Say, is not my picture true? 
Ye, whom mammon-slaves deem daft, 
Have I slandered sweet rhyme-craft?” 

What Thomas Noel was known, far and 
wide for, was his ‘‘ Pauper’s Drive,” of 
which the second verse often rings in my 
memory : 

“Oh! where are the mourners? 
none! 
He has left not a gap in the world now he’s gone; 

Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man. 

To the grave with his carcass as fast as yon can. 
‘ Rattle hie bones over the stones; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!'” 


Alas! there are 


This poem, until Miss Mitford rescued it 
from the almost still-born little volume of 
poems entitled ‘‘ Rymes and Roundelayes,” 
was always attributed to another Thomas— 
Thomas Hood. 

It has been conjectured from the extreme 
polish and attraction of her letters that 
Miss Mitford wrote them with a view to 
their publication; but this I am sure was 
not the case. She often described to differ- 
ent correspondents the same occurrence; 
and indeed I think that very incident of 
the glow-worm, above mentioned, is nar- 
rated in another place. In her day, letter- 
writing was an art of itself; and literary 
folk, not being so continuously employed 
in their profession as they are now, could 
afford to practice it. In the next genera- 
tion authors didnot write long letters; very 
seldom indeed wrote letters at all, with the 
exception of Charles Dickens, whose genius 





was so superabundant that he gave of it in 
all kinds, and, as it were, with both hands. 

Mis: Mitford herself never knew him; 
ill health and, I am sorry to add, poverty, 
kept her for many years remote from so- 
ciety of all kinds, which was another rea- 
son, doubtless, why she devoted herself so 
much to letter-writing. She corresponded 
with scores of persons whom she had never 
met face to face. In this way she had very 
considerable intluence in the world of let- 
ters, which was always at the service of her 
friends. She was never tired of thus fur- 
thering my own ends, even when she did not 
quite approve of them. I have set down. 
elsewhere, the admirable advice with 
which she favored me; the endeavor she 
made to turn a very young gentleman, of 
unsettled prospects and feverish hopes, to 
embrace some calling less precarious than 
that which (as poor Leitch Ritchie used to 
say), *‘I hate to hear called ‘Light Litera- 
ture.’” Never had a Telemachus so wise 
and kind a mentor; but it was all of no use. 
I made my own bed, and have lain upon it 
ever since with tolerable comfort. At last 
she gave it up, and helped me as I wanted 
to be helped, not with the apostle’s luke- 
warm assent, ‘‘ You will have trouble, but 
I spare you,” but with the liveliest interest. 
‘*T should like to spoil you, my dear, very 
much, if I had the means,” she writes. 
“Asit is, 1 am like Ailie Dinmont, who, 
when accused of giving the children their 
own way, replied: ‘‘ Eh, puir things, I hae 
nothing else to gie ’em!’” 

I had been brought up in the country, 
without the least link to literature in any 
direction; andshe gave me introauctions to 
everybody I wanted to know. They were 
of immense advantage to me; but one of 
the greatest gratifications they afforded me 
was that through one of them I became the 
humble means of establishing friendly re- 
lations between her and another large- 
hearted woman of letters, of whom Miss 
Mitford had at that time an unfavorable 
opinion—Harriet Martineau. 

At first she seems to have hesitated to 
put herself in communication with her 
sister authoress. ‘‘I never saw Miss Mar- 
tineau but once in my life, and have not hap- 
pened to know or to care for the same peo- 
ple. Moreover, dear friend, without being 
in the slightest degree bigoted or prudish, 1 
have, to say the least, no sympathy with 
her. . . . The truth is, although a 
clever woman, there is nothing about her 
that tempts one into a forgetfulness of 
faults, asin George Sand. She is not, to my 
fancy, a woman of genius; all her works 
are incomplete. Indeed the only things of 
hers I ever liked were her political economy 
stories, which I used to read, skipping the 
political economy. Fifty years hence she 
will be heard of as one of the curiosities 
of our age; but she will not be read. This 
is my Harriet Martineau creed. Neverthe- 
less, if you still wish an introduction, why, 
you have a thousand claims upon me, and 
at a word I will put my prejudices into my 
pocket, and send you the best I can con- 
coet.” 

In spite of this, I had the audacity to be 
importunate. I had a great desire to be 
acquainted with the authoress of ‘‘ Deer- 
brook,” and I was going up to Lakeland 
where she lived. To my reiterated request, 
Miss Mitford, with her usual kindness and 
good nature, gave way at once. 

“¢T cannot bear to think, my dear friend, that 
you should have such good reason to believe me 
what in reality 1am not, a ferocious bigot or a 
starched prude ; so I do what I ought to hav 
done before, and send you a note to Miss Mar- 
tineau, who is beyond all doubt a remarkable 
woman. I have never read her history and did 
not fancy her novels, especially the one where 
she compares her black hero with Napoleon, and 
even accuses the great emperor of killing him by 
cold and starvation ; but I agree with you that 
her boys’ stories are charming—how could [ ever 
forget them?—while her papers on ‘ Deafness’ and 
‘Invalid Life’ are full of thought and feeling. 
I have, at all events, now done my best for her in 
presenting to her a very different sort of visitor 
from those who commonly present themselves at 
our doors with letters of introduction. Would 
you like one to De Quincey? Mr. F——, the 
American, who during his last year in England, 
was one of the favorite habiluds of Rogers and 
familiar with all that is current in London, saw 
no one, he says, equal to De Quincey, and calls 
him ‘the most courtly gentleman in Europe.’ 
He is certainly the finest living writer of Eng- 
lish prose.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 


BY NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 





In the ministerial almanac for the year 
this entry might now be made: ‘‘ About 
this time pastors in Eastern cities may ex- 
pect visits from presidents of Western col- 
leges.” Last Winter six representatives of 
educational enterprises in the West and 
South stopped over in New Haven in their 
search up and down through New England 
for assistance. These institutions seem for 
the most part to be worthy of help. Any 
one who has lived long enough in the West 
to observe the rapid rush of the wave of 
population, and to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of good and evil in the near future of 
our new states and opening territories, will 
understand easily why these brethren are 
so eager and urgent in their appeals. If 
one has had any experience among the 
mixed and effervescent populations now 
spreading over our prairies and pouring 
into the mining camps of the New West, he 
will understand, also, why those regions 
will not be likely to provide immediately 
for themselves needed educational institu- 
tions; and he will perceive the danger that 
this great portion of our country may be 
left practically outside the pale of Chris- 
tianity, unless it receives from the older 
Christian communities timely reinforce- 
inents for its scattered forces of Christian 
education. He will realize that now is a vi- 
tal moment in the religious history of our 
country. He will understand, in its orig- 
inal application to the opportunity of the 
Church among the Gentiles, that urgent 
apostolic word so often dwarfed in our theo- 
logical use of it as a proof-text: ** Behold, 
now is the accepted time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation.” This is as literally 
true now of the missionary opportunity of 
the Church for the whole world, as it was 
true of the day when the first great mis- 
sionary began to seize the Roman Empire 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 

These educational works, it should be 
added, which these brethren are struggling 
to maintain, represent, most of them, sacri- 
fices already made and work already be- 
gun. Wecannot turn them aside as ap- 
peals for purposes of religious speculation. 
Their promises to pay are written in self- 
denials, and indorsed by names which 
stand for genuine Christian consecration. 

Having said this much heartily, 1 wish to 
look further at the whole matter involved 
in these appeals for help, from the sterner 
point of view of Christian economics. For 
this purpose I turn to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for the year 
1880. I find reported in the year 1870, 28 
schools of law, 63 schools of medicine, 
and 80 schools of theology. In the year 
1880 there were reported 48 schools of law, 
120 schools of medicine, and—mirabile 
dictu!—142 schools of theology, It tasks 
common sense to believe that so many more 
schools are needed for the training of min- 
isters than are required to furnish the coun- 
try with all the legal and medical raw 
material which it can annually digest. 

But let us inspect these figures a little 
more closely. Of these 142 thevlogical 
schools, 21 are Roman Catholic. That 
Church has admittedly more military pre- 
science and economic far-sightedness than 
the Protestant denominations. The Roman 
Catholics, according to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, find 21 schools 
of theology sufficient for the training of 
their priesthood in this country. The 
Protestants require 121 separate schools, or 
one for every 33 pupils (omitting fractions 
of pupils). An examination of the geo- 
graphical distribution of these seminaries 
shows that the Roman Catholics have scat- 
tered their 21 institutions in 12 states, while 
the Protestants have located their 121 sem- 
inaries in 29 states (including the District 
of Columbia); the Catholics have a percent- 
age of a little less than two seminaries for 
each one of 12 states, while the Protestants 
have a little over four seminaries, or theo- 
logical departments per state in 29 states. 

If we glance at some limited areas, the 
figures become still more significant. In 
New England, for instance, in an area from 
one extreme of which to the other one can 
travel in less than thirty-six hours, there are 
12 Protestant theological schools. In IIli- 
nois the Roman Catholics report one theo- 
logical school, the Protestant denomination 





report in all 16 theological schools and de- 
partments. ‘In one of these, however, we 
are gratified to be informed that all instruc- 
tion has been suspended for some years. 

The statistics of colleges reported are 
equally striking. In New England there 
are two Roman Catholic, and 15 Protestant 
and unsectarian colleges. In Lllinois there 
are 3 Roman Catholic and 25 Protestant 
and unsectarian colleges. Is not consoli- 
da.ion, rather than further endowments, 
indicated as the need of the suffering pub- 
lic by these figures, especially in Illinois? 
From the point of view of denominational 
self-interest these institutions may still ap- 
peal for help; but from the stern mercy of 
Christian economics heroic surgery would 
seem to be demanded. 

Such figures as these might profitably be 
pursued further; but I have cited enough 
to give point to the inquiry whether Prot- 
estant Christianity in this country is mak- 
ing an economic distribution of the Lord’s 
money? I do not mean economical merely 
in the sense of a sparing use of religious 
funds; but economic in the broader sense 
of a wise and far-seeing application of re- 
sources to wants, of Christian means to 
Christian ends. Does New England really 
need, for the sake of the Kingdom of Christ, 
all its colleges and theological schools, to 
say nothing of all its village church-spires? 

If not, it is worth considering whether 
we are not sinning against the missionary 
obligation of modern Christianity in strug- 
gling to maintain them all. Perhaps a 
general, practical discussion of our denom- 
inational uses and abuses of the Lord’s 
money at home, might prove better service 
for the cause of missions than sounding 
uncharitable theological alarms. Might it 
not be a great gain for the Christianizing of 
our own country, for instance, if it were 
possible to transplant some of our New 
England institutions to those far Western 
territories from which Christian men come 
to us with appeals of immediate urgency? 
There are colleges and theological semina- 
ries struggling for existence in New Eng- 
land, which would be educational bonanzas, 
if they could be taken up and put down 
bodily--endowments, faculties, and all—in 
the New West. 

The frequent visits and evident wants of 
these brethren from the forming por- 
tions of our country compel us 
to raise the question whether anything 
can be done for the redistribution, 
or, at least, in the future, for the better 
distribution of the funds devoted to pur- 
poses of Christian education. It is doubt- 
ful whether any existing institution, or par- 
ticular Church, will be willing to lose its 
own life for the sake of advancing the King- 
dom of God. Christian churches and 
schools, which time has rendered superflu- 
ous, are rarely willing to die peacefully in 
the Lord, as we pray ofttimes that they may 
depart in peace. And even when the spirit 
is willing, there may be legal obstacles in 
the way of a transference of religious 
trusts from places where they are no longer 
needed to places where their usefulness 
would be renewed. The pride of localities 
also resists the proper distribution of educa- 
tional and religious funds. But if we can- 
not hope to convert some estates which we 
have received from the past into present 
usefulness, we should insist upon a better 
redemption of the future. To secure this 
desirable end the following suggestions 
may be commended to men of benevoleat 
intentions. Let no money intended for the 
Lord’s Kingdom be given to keep alive any 
old institution which has outlived its own 
reason for existence. If such institutions 
cannot justify their right to be, at the pres- 
ent time, upon principles of sound Chris- 
tian economics, let a stern Christian public 
sentiment withhold from them further help. 
It would be better for the relief of further 
benevolence for real Christian uses, if some 
of our institutions, which may have been 
needed when they were founded, could now 
be broken up, and their funds returned to 
whomsoever might fall heir to them, than 
that they should be coddled and nursed 
and enabled to keep up just life enough to 
prey further upon the benevolence of the 
public. Not a dollar more where it 
is not needed; and all the dollars we can 
raise, where they are needed for real Christ- 
ian uses—this would be a good motto for 
Christian liberality and a missionary church. 





Again, any new institution or benevo- 
lence which appeals to the public for sup- 
port, should be scanned with friendly but 
critical eyes; and we should be able to say 
No to it with generous decision, unless it 
can make it plain that it does not cover 
ground already occupied by some other 
Christian force, and that it does stand over 
against some real want of the world. That 
liberality ought neither to be practiced nor 
praised which does not give its good gifts 
to men in accordance with sound judgment 
and in view of the deductions of a broad 
and comprehensive Christian economics. 
The later Roman pagans used sometimes 
to give large bequests to perpetuate their 
own names, or to have annual feasts cele- 
brated in their memory; but to found acol- 
lege, for the sake of attaching one’s own 
name to it, especially if it must stand in 
perpetual rivalry against some neighboring 
institution, is more like the pagan liberality 
than the charity of self-denying love which 
Christ gave as the new commandment to 
his disciples. 

These suggestions, I will not deny, may 
seem ill-advised and impracticable upon 
any merely sectarian view of Christianity. 
They do not accord with the appeals often 
made to us in accordance with what Dean 
Stanley called the eleventh commandment 
of the sects. But a better spirit is abroad. 
Denominational wants are not always 
Christian economics. These suggestions 
are made upon the supposition that in all 
these educational things we ought first to 
seek the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn, 
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SOME EMPLOYMENTS FOR WO- 
MEN ABROAD. 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 





A society for promoting the employment 
of women, with the Earl of Shaftesbury as 
its president, is doing an admirable work at 
No. 22 Berners Street, Oxfordshire, Lon- 
don. Of the more than seven millions of 
women over fifteen in Great Britain, about 
half are in remunerative employment, earn- 
ing their own living. The Edinburgh Re- 
view well says: ‘‘ With this new condition 
of affairs, new duties and new views must 
be accepted.” The census of 1871 showed 
33,313 women in stores; a gain of 11,000 in 
ten years. 

The field of self-support for woman is 
constantly widening. Formerly she might 
do only what was considered proper for her 
sphere, though this in different minds varied 
as widely as human speech. To some her 
rightful place was toiling in coal mines; 
to others, sitting with fancy work in her 
delicate hands. Formerly it was deemed 
searcely lady-like, especially if one were 
married, to earn money. Sewing might be 
done, week ufter week, if no pay were 
taken for it. All this is changing; and one 
of the questions of this practical age is: 
‘**What avenues of employment can we 
open to women, that they may be self-de- 
pendent and not marry simply for a home?” 

Art and Letters have welcomed them to 
the highest places. In France the Gazette 
des Femmes states that there are 2,150 lady 
artists, of whom 602 are oil painters, 107 
sculptors, 193 miniature painters, and 754 
painters on porcelain. 

Madame Jules Herean, has been appointed 
Inspector of the Schools of Designin Paris. 
Miss Gennadios, of Greece, has received 
from the Prime Minister of Greece a com- 
mission to execute a bust of Canning. 
Queen Victoria bas requested Miss Grant 
to make a bas relief bust of Dean Stanley. 
The London Times calls Mrs. Angell the 
most vigorous flower painter of the day. 
Julia Margaret Cameron, who died recently 
at her lovely home in the Isle of Wight, be- 
came famous in photography. Her heads 
of Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Darwin, 
Herschel and others are the best probably 
ever taken of these men. Her secret was to 
place her sitter far out of focus and subject 
the plate to an unusually long exposure. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute 
has established a school of wood engraving 
for women. Four free studentships are 
awarded annually, after the first year’s 
practice. None are admitted forless than a 
year, and work is provided as far as possi- 
ble after leaving school. 





A school of wood carving has been estab- 
lished at Albert Hall, South Kensington, 
where three years at least must be devoted 
to learning the art. There age twelve free 
studentships, six forthe day and six for the 
evening classes. 

Last year, at the annual exhibition of 
Howell and James, $10,000 worth of paint. 
ing on china by ladies was sold. Doulton & 
Co., in their pottery works at Lambeth, em- 
ploy 120 ladies permanently in china paint- 
ing, the work being done by the piece. 

Painting on glass is also becoming an 
important industry for women. Also plan 
tracing for about 200 engineers and archi- 
tects. 

Printing.—In England, Miss Emily Faith. 
ful started the first printing press for 
women in Great Coram Street, in 1859, 
after great opposition, and obtained the ap 
proval of the Queen for the work, who ap- 
pointed her printer and publisher in ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. In 1870 there were 
231 women printers in London, 500 in the 
provinces, and 118 in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. The number has greatly increased 
since then, and thousands have become 
employed also in bookbinding, 

M. Emil Martinet has at Pluteaux, 
France, an extensive typographical train- 
ing institution for women. Girls are ad« 
mitted from thirteen to fifteen. Qf the sixty 
now in attendance, he says their work is 
highly satisfactory. Firmin, Didot & Co., 
Paris, employ a large number of women as 
printers. 

Business,—The immense Bon Marché, in 
Paris, with its 2,000 employés, has a womau 
at the head, who knows every detail of the 
business as thoroughly as her late husband, 
who started it. 

Madam Charlotte Erasmi, a German 
widow with six children, has built up a 
great business in the quaint old town of 
Lubeck. A dozen years ago she opened a 
little shop for the sale of canned fruits and 
preserved meats and vegetables. She now 
has a branch house in London, a large trade 
in New York, and sends her goods all over 
the world. She has received. prize medals 
from Lubeck, Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Rheims, Berlin and the World’s Exposition 
at Vienna, She has educated her children 
ip the best schools of Europe. 

Great numbers of Post offices in Eng- 
land are managed by women. I said to one 
in London; ‘‘ You manuge this as well as a 
man,” 

‘We ure said to doit better,” she replied, 
‘because, people say, we are quicker and 
more patient.” 

All through Norway and Sweden, wo- 
men’snames are often on the businesssigns, 
They are most efficient in some of the 
Stockholm banks. In one provincial town 
a woman is manager of the State Savings 
Bank. I was told often in Sweden that 
girls were preferred in stores, because they 
‘‘never went to the till to get money for to 
spend in drink or on disreputable women.” 
Over 150,000 women are employed in agri- 
culture, over 10,000 in mines and manufac- 
ture, over 15,000 in medicine, and two or 
three-score in law. A married woman 
rightly, us in Switzerland, has the same 
privileges in work as if she were single. It 
ill, she hires a substitute. Two sisters car- 
ry ona goldsmith’s and watchmaker’s trade. 
Over 20,000 women ure engaged in the 
watch-making trade in Switzerland, doing 
much of the finest work. 

Flotsingen, Wurtemberg, has a brigade 
of forty-two water-carriers, belonging to 
the fire department, each of the four squads 
commanded by a “‘ female corporal.” They 
have a regular drill. Most of the wax 
matches are made by women. A ball of 
cotton is wound off two large cylinders, 
passed several times through a pan of 
melted wax, until sufficient coating is ob- 
tained, then cut, put into frames, dipped in 
the composition, dried and boxed. All 
match making is unhealthy, but greatly im- 
proved of late years. 

In France nearly all the booking clerks, 
at railways, and signal clerks are women, 
not for the sake of economy, for they are 
paid usually the same as men and some- 
times higher, but because they are temper- 
ate and can be trusted. 

In Munich many clerks and book-keepers 
in banks are women, as also ticket-sellers 
at the stations. 

In Paris nearly 5,000 women make artifi- 
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cial flowers. Many of these are enthusiastic 
students of Nature. For eleven hours’ work 
daily they earn about sixty cents. In the 
braiding of straw hats they earn about 
twenty cents aday. The work of engrav- 
ing glass is usually given to women, who 
do it marvelously well. They are also often 
found in stone-cutters’ shops. In wood- 
engraving they can earn a dollar a day. In 
weaving their average wages are thirty-five 
cents a day; in lace making, twenty cents. 
The tens of thousands of needlewomen earn 
trom twenty to seventy-five cents a day. In 
1847 the general average was about thirty 
cents. Of these women 950 earned less 
than twelve cents a day. Now the rates 
are about doubled. In making cloaks and 
mantillas, for twelve hours’ work they earn 
about forty cents. Out of the forty-four 
persons needed to arrange the work of the 
census statistics in England, Government 
has rightly selected women in twenty-two 
cases. By the census of 1871, there were 
580 women plumbers and glaziers, 8,612 
upholsterers and cabinet-makers, 382 flot- 
ists, 694 photographers and 494 chemists 
and druggists. The first woman in Eng- 
land qualified as a pharmaceutical chemist, 
having passed the major examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
is Miss Isabella Clark, who conducts busi- 


ness in Paddington. 
Agriculture.—In England and Wales, by 


the census of 1871, there were engaged in 
farming 23,000 women. In 1870 Mrs. Mil- 
lington gained the first prize of the Royal 
Agricultural Society—a $500 cup. Twenty- 
one farmers competed. Her farm has 890 
acres, with 820 of arable land, 

The second prize for the best farm was 
given by the Derbyshire Agricultural Soci- 
ety, in 1873, to Mrs. Mary Adcock. 

A Woman's Horticultural College is be- 
ing debated in England, that women may 
more generally become florists. 

The agricultural colony for girls, at Rou- 
en, France, is very interesting. It was es- 
tablished thirty years ago by Father Pod- 
min and Sister Marie Ernestine, for young 
girls coming out of prison. The institution 
opened with a capital of sixteen cents; now 
itis worth $160,000. Two little girls, being 
discharged from prison, with tears in their 
eyes begged to remain, as they had no 
home. Sister Ernestine had only seven- 
teen sous in her pocket. She sent a letter 
to Father Podmin, who wrvute back: ‘* Look 
out fora room, buy « loaf and a candle, 
and some straw for a bed; to-morrow God 
will provide.” A house and some goats 
were obtained, and the two devoted per- 
sons began to study agriculture. 

There are now 306 girls in the colony; 
and they have a beautiful church, infirmary 
and garden-house in 400 acres of ground. 
The land is cultivated entirely by the girls, 
the only man onthe place being the Abbé, 
seventy years old. The Minister for the In- 
terior sends orphans aud street Arabs to the 
school, and the Government pays board till 
they are fifteen. The girls plow, cook, 
wash and iron, spin cotton and wind yarn 
and care for 100 cows, 1,000 head of poul- 
try and 23 horses. They made a good road, 
a mile and a quarter long, in eleven days. 
No bolts or locks are needed for these girls; 
for not one has‘ever tried to escape. They 
ure so busy and so happy, with almost no 
rules, that they do not think of dissatisfac- 
tion. They have, as all girls need, the same 
vigorous out-of-door life as boys, and do 
not become rough thereby. They wear 
short dresses, stout shoes and broad hats. 
[he teachers are twenty-five sisters, who 

join the girls in the work, not to oversee 
and punish them. For two hours each day 
the girls are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and to use the telephone 
and telegraph. When they leave the home 
at eighteen, they readily find work as gar- 
deners, farm managers and dairy women. 
Each girl, on leaving, is provided with an 
outfit and small sum of money. If ill or 
uncomfortable, she may always return to 
the colony. Sweden has some such agri- 
cultural schools for girls. 

Violin.—Vienna has a Ladies’ Orchestra, 
directed by a lady. At the Strauss concerts 
im that city I heard several ladies play ex- 
quisitely on the violin. At the concert giv- 
en at Albert Hall, London, for the Viennese 
sufferers by the theater fire, two ladies 
played on this instrument. Malibran said 
f she had twenty daughters, who wished to 
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sing, they should all learn the violin first. 
Madame Norman Nérnda, Mile. Castellan, 
and in England Miss Collins, Bronsel and 
others are all famous violinists. Selma 
Borg, of Finland, has lead an orchestra well 
in Boston. 


Not only are women already doing re- 
munerative work, but schools are being 
opened everywhere to prepare them for 
better work and more numerous avenues of 
employment. 

Berlin.—The Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women, in this city, called the 
Lette Union, is in the Kéniggratze Strasse. 
A few years ago a house was purchased for 
about $70,000. On the lowest floor is a 
restaurant, where an excellent dinner can be 
bought for fifteencents. Here the girls are 
taught cooking and housekeeping. On the 
next floor are school-rooms for learning 
arithmetic, book-keeping and correspond- 
dence, languages and telegraphy, also arti- 
san schools, where drawing, cutting out 
clothes, sewing, French flower-making, 
millinery, painting on porcelain, etc., are 
taught. Through its employment office, 
work has been obtained for 416 persons the 
last year, as stenographers, managers of 
washing business—washing is rarely done 
in the homes, and therefore the work of 
mothers is decreased—book-keepers, ete. 
The upper portion of the house is used for 
boarders. From a large fund a loan of 
#225. with proper security and periodical 
payments, is made to women starting in 
business. Emil Lance, manufacturer of 
bronze enamel wares, gives free instruction 
to women, paying them for the work they 


do. 


Vienna.—The Woman's Industrial Union, 
the first in Austria, was established in 1866. 
It strives to remove prejudice against em- 
ploying women, instructs in new trades, 
and sometimes purchases work done by 
members. It established a sewing-machine 
room and taught 127 young women the first 
year. It at once obtained places for 81 
women in the Imperial and Envelope manu- 
factory. It next founded a School of De- 
sign in lace, prints, carpets, wood, glass, 
paper, etc., and an industrial school, where 
book-keeping, telegraphy, correspondence, 
and commercial writing, dressmaking, tail- 
oring and millinery are taught; also aschool 
of general knowledge in science, history, 
geography, etc. The work done became 
sO interesting that the chief Austrian Say- 
ings Bank Company gave it nearly $40,000, 
the Minister of Education $4,000, the Min- 
ister of the Interior more laad; another 
bank gave eleven free scholarships, and the 
Government gave drawing models and nat- 
ural history collections. The large five- 
story building contains ware-rooms where 
goods are sold, studios, reading-rooms and 
dining-rooms for those students not able to 
go to their meals. The number of scholars 
is about 1,000. At first there was great op- 
position to women entering post-offices and 
telegraph offices; but not greater than they 
have met in entering medicine or any other 
profession. 

Ttaly.—There is a large Government 
school in Naples for flower and glove mak- 
ing, and a school of design for women at 
Florence. Milan has a similar school, with 
200 pupils. Telegraphy attracts many girls 
in that city. At first it was said that girls 
were too nervous, impressionable and deli- 
cate for telegraphy or book-keeping; but 
this has been disproved. While the literary 
studies at the Milan school occupy only an 
hour and a half yer day, it issaid that some 
of the Milanese fear that these girls will be 
educated beyond woran’s sphere. There 
isa large professional school for women at 
Turin, 

Other Cities.—Brussels has a_ school 
where 300 pupils learn to design wall-paper, 
lace, jewelry, or learn lithography or en- 
graving, to model or carve furniture, or 
paint on glass or porcelain. Paris has 
recently opened seven schools of design for 
womep. Stockholm has a school of nearly 
800 girls, where drawing, modeling in clay 
or wax, woodand copper engraving, lithog- 
raphy, book-biading, etc., are taught at 
an expense of fourteen cents a month. At 
Helsingfors, Finland, there is a school 
where painting on glass or tin, drawing, 
etc., is taught to 125 girls and half as many 
boys. 
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COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 
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Cottege discipline, or college govern- 
ment, as it seems to us, is not placed, in 
many of our colleges, on a tenable and 
honest foundation. More is undertaken 
than it is possible to accomplish, and more 
is promised, or at least, more is expected 
by the public, than is undertaken. A 
species of parental government is claimed 
to prevail, or is thought to prevail, in col- 
leges which do not and cannot, from the 
nature of the case, exercise any such con- 
trol. This notion has gained force from the 
declared religious character of many of these 
institutions. Emphasis has been laid upon 
the necessity of discipline, and the idea that 
it is present in a high degree has been care- 
fully cherished; indeed, many efforts have 
been made to broaden and render more 
complete this moral oversight. These 
efforts have been but partially successful, 
and chiefly because those who have made 
them have not well understood the possi- 
bilities of the case in hand, and shaped 
their methods to them. College discipline 
is not to be modeled in reference to whata 
merely earnest nature may deem desirable, 
but in reference to what a wise and practi- 
cal man finds possible. To attempt the im- 
possible is to mislead all concerned in the 
effort; is not only to fail of that which is 
attainable, but to superadd evils due to 
the effort itself. The unfortunate results 
of college government are on the face of 
things. 

Attention is frequently drawn to our col- 
leges as the scene of outlandish escapades 
and of personal violence, which, in any ordi- 
nary community, would be regarded as out- 
rageous. But the evils of a false method 
are much deeper than is indicated by col- 
lege tricks, though these are kept alive by 
it. The temper of our colleges—especially 
of the olderand larger ones—is, in some par- 
ticulars, unreasonable and mischievous. An 
unpronounced but habitual antagonism ex- 
ists between the students and their instruc- 
tors. A subtile and traditional spirit of op- 
pusition, which addresses itself to no man’s 
good judgment, is a very real and persistent 
force in college classes, and in all collective 
action of college students. It may not 
much modify personal intercourse between 
professor and student, but it tends decided- 
ly to limit it. It shows itself in resist- 
ance to the extension of college work; in 
a disposition to put down inquiry in the 
recitation-room; and in the application of 
opprobrious terms to any student who shows 
in the classroom any manifest interest in 
its discussions. A cool cynicism is the con- 
ventional attitude of the student. This 
college sentiment embodies what would 
naturally be the feelings of the most indo- 
lent and resistful portion of a class, and 
makes the habitual expression of these feel- 
ings a point of honor with the entire class. 
A quiet, respectful, heedful and earnest 
temper is ejected by summary process. 
Something can be said for this line of ac- 
tion, but nothing which really justifies it, 
or which goes very farto atone for the evils 
which arise from it. Unreasonable exac- 
tion on the part of instructors and ** gush” 
on the part of students, are held in check; 
but in doing this, muchof the healthy glow 
and pleasure of generous intellectual inter- 
course are lost. 

A like faculty temper pervades the reci- 
tation. The methods of cheating in ex- 
aminations are a constant item in the ex- 
ploits and myths of college tradition. A 
willingness to evade an honest recitation in 
many weak and miserable ways is so com- 
mon a factor in college classes that any or- 
dinary exhibition of it attracts no attention. 
There is no high standard of truthfulness be- 
tween the student and the professor, and the 
ostensible purpose of the pupil seems to be 
to meet the claims of the recitation-room by 
those means which are least burdensome to 
himself. The intellectual and moral char- 
acter of these means, if they are successful 
in their immediate purpose, is very fre- 
quently overlooked. A chronic temper of 
antagonism thus prevades a relation which, 
above all relations, ought to be spontane- 
ous, cordial and truthful. Whatever mod- 
ifications these statements may require, 
there yet remains a very uncomfortable 
fact as their basis. 





A still more manifest example of an im- 


moral atmosphere associated with college _ 


life is the disregard of college property. 
Comparatively few students treat college’ 
property with the same circumspect care 
with which they would order their own 
property. Some college students are wholly 
reckless in their abuse of it. Not only is 
there in this disposition a profound im- 
morality; itis one that readily extends to 
public life, and is in harmony with a griev- 
ous fault that belongs to us as a people. 
Public things and public property are con- 
stantly abused. Our legislative halls are 
often the most painful examples of free ex- 
penditure on the one hand, and shameful 
use on the other. This disposition is very 
strong in many of our colleges, and is as 
brutish in its expression as the malice of 
the school-boy who stones the windows of 
a school-house on any convenient occasion. 

That this bad temper of college students 
is softened by the progress of years, and 
that it expresses less moral obliquity and 
is productive of less evil than the bald 
statement we have given it would seem to 
involve, are mitigating considerations which 
may be easily and justly offered; yet it re- 
mains true that college ideals sink low in 
precisely those directions in which they 
ought to rise high. The fault is due in 
part, we believe, to college discipline. The 
sins of which we have spoken are petty, 
boyish and mean, and they are associated 
with a method of government which is 
at once weak and irritating. Colleges of 
the paternal order undertake to do what 
they cannot do, and in the effort provoke 
mischiefs they are not able to repress. They 
thus help to keep good a blind temper of 
antagonism which obscures the vision of 
the student as regards his pleasures, his 
interests and his obligations. College 
government is necessarily of a very weak 
order. It has but one natural and formid- 
able penalty, that of dismissal. All other 
penalties are artificial and trivial. It has 
no opportunity for extended knowledge of 
the actions of its students, and no means 
of thorough investigation. College officers 
who undertake to institute extended super- 
vision can do enough to make themselves 
ridiculous, but not enough to make them- 
selves formidable. They can turn tricks 
otherwise vapid into good sport; they can- 
not decidedly repress them. The average 
age of college students at entrance is eigh. 
teen years, and at graduation twenty-two 
years. The period covers the over-lap of 
boyhood and manhood. When the student 
enters college, he is passing beyond the 
range of boyish motives and methods, and 
especially in the matter of government. 
When he leaves college he is in full pos- 
session of the rights of manhood. This in- 
cipient possession of manly qualities, 
claims and duties, is strengthened by the 
fact that there is, in every large class, 
students much older than the average, and 
to whom the application of childish incen- 
tives is a manifest anachronism. 


We hold, therefore, that college govern- 
ment should be carefully confined to what 
it can do, and what, from the nature of the 
case, it is called on to do, and should be as 
carefully withheld from all efforts that 
must from the nature of the case be puerile 
and abortive. The college student should 
be required to do his college work well; 
and, failing of this, he should be dismissed. 
For this government the college has ample 
means. This duty of diligence is owed to 
it and ought to be required by it. From a 
purely moral point of view diligence, then 
and there, is a primary duty, and so tends 
strongly to carry with it other duties. It is 
needful that a college faculty should keep 
some careful record of the work of its 
students for this end of a proximately wise, 
just and general estimate of the progress 
each student is making; and on this record 
he should be primarily judged in reference 
to the one question which the institution is 
prepared to decide, and is called on to de- 
cide; the fitness of his remaining a member 
of it. If substantial and somewhat rigid 
justice is applied, quietly, at this point to 
every young man in college, it will do more 
for general morality in colleges than that 
exasperating yet inadequate oversight 
which creates much of the mischief which 
it is striving to repress. Parents are often 
very desirous that their sons shall attend 
colleges where they will be ‘‘ watched 
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over.” Kindly and natural as this feeling 
is, it leads at once to mistake. The watch- 
fulness does not exist in the degree in 
which the fond parent hopes for it. If con- 
stant watchfulness is called for, the parent 
has already failed of his duty. A college 
can do but little to redeem the errors of 
parents, and, like the world itself, is an 
unsafe place for a young man badly started. 
It is better for parents to clearly under- 
stand the very narrow limits of watchful- 
ness which are possible and actual in large 
colleges. 

Weak discipline, striving to enforce it- 
self with insufficient means, calls to its aid 
weak and unworthy motives. It becomes 
ascheme at once petty, mischievous and 
inefficacious, considering the age at which 
young men have arrived in college, to turn 
college marks into a system of government 
under the impulse of emulation. Study di- 
rected toward recitation and not toward 
knowledge, cheating and a nettlesome tem- 
per of antagonism, are the direct fruits of 
this method. If we add to this irritation 
of marks the irritation of prizes, we have 
organized mean, small forces into a system 
of government, and we must expect many 
uncomfortable and unprofitable results 
from it. 

The oversight of college students in 
reference to conduct, cannot, we believe, 
be advantageously extended beyond the 
manner in which they perform their col- 
lege work, their deportment in college ex- 
ercises and their general behavior as it 
comes under public observation. We have 
reached this conclusion after long experi- 
ence, not from any forgetfulness of the su- 
preme importance of moral character, but 
from a deep conviction that the period of 
life has passed with a college student in 
which a professor can do anything advan- 
tageously for the morals of his pupils by 
coercion and surveillance. These are, from 
the nature of the case, very much resented ; 
and the resentment they call out more than 
compensates for the feeble restraint that 
accompanies them. When we have to deal 
with bright young men, who have reached 
the age of eighteen, we ought to appeal, 
and we shall be compelled to appeal, to 
their reason, if we wish to influence them. 
We may, if we choose, affirm that a college 
faculty isin the places of parents. They 
do not and cannot occupy any such place. 
The assertion, confronted with the facts of 
college life, is untrue to the point of ab- 
surdity. 

There is a field in the intercourse of pro- 
fessors and students for most valuable 
moral influence; but in order that this in- 
fluence may be exerted, the field must be 
carefully kept open to it, must be one of 
pure moral forces, and not of quasi coer- 
cion. The moment the voice of authority 
is heard that of persuasion is lost. It is 
because of the very value we attach to per- 
sonal influence that we repudiate a college 
government which is effective to destroy 
personal influence and cannot replace it 
with authority. The strong man, the 
earnest man, the spiritual man, is forced 
by this system into the method of weak- 
lings and pedagogues. The great obstacles 
he meets everywhere to personal influence 
are those subtle barriers that the students 
have built up against the inroads of a 
faculty bent on restraints and marks and 
points of order. So long as large motives 
are not brought to young men, inalarge,free 
way, they will turn the flank of contempti- 
ble discipline with contemptible frauds and 
tricks and antipathies. To some of them 
this discipline will become even a tempta- 
tion to vice. 

One mischief which has arisen from 
abortive college governments has been that, 
while these governments have themselves 
been unable to institute any adequate in- 
vestigations or to inflict any sufficient pen- 
alties, they have often shielded students 
from the civillaw. Let the civillaw do the 
work it is fitted to do, which it was framed 
todo. Let not the college take the attitude 
of a weak, suppliant mother, standing be- 
tween her children and the law of the 
state, and then leading them home for a 
foolish curtain lecture. If the duties of 
citizens are to be enforced in college life, 
the direct, well-digested penalties of law 
should not be set aside while this instruc- 
tion is in progress. 

Two things are strongly teading to break 








in on college traditions and college *‘‘ survi- 
vals,” and to putin their place a disposi- 
tion more normal to the circumstances and 
times that are falling to young men in 
American colleges. The first of these is the 
extension of elective studies. Study thus 
becomes more free and pleasurable; the 
feeling of personal responsibility is in- 
creased, class associations are broken up 
and are more changeable, and students and 
professors meet on freer terms and with a 
common interest in their work. 

Co-education tends to the same result. 
Young women remain in a college class in 
reference to college traditions as, more or 
less, disintegrated material. They, them- 
selves, are untraditional, and they do not 
fully assimilate the traditional temper 
which young men find implanted in our 
fitting schools and absorb at every step up- 
ward. One reason why the distinctive 
traits of college thought and college life are 
less observable at the West than at the 
East is the weakness of tradition among 
us. 

College students are apt to set up for lib- 
erty; but nowhere are young men closer 
bound, hand and foot, by irrational senti- 
ments and tyrannical inheritances than in 
our colleges. 

A normal college government will plant 
itself openly and squarely on good and 
sufficient motives, and will dismiss those 
from its instruction who will not work 
wisely for themselves on tl.is basis. 


Hyun Aotes. 
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BY PROFESSOR FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





GEORGE BARRETT CHEEVER, D.D. 


Tus eminent divine and reformer was born at 
Hallowell, Me., April 17th, 1807, and graduated 
at Bowdoin, 1825. In 1833 he took a charge at 
Balem, Mass., where, two years later, he had a 
month's imprisonment for alleged personalities 
in his book, “Deacon Giles’s Distillery.” In 
1839 he settled in New York, and was pastor of 
the Church of the Puritans there 1846—1867. Of 
his various works, ‘‘ Lectures on Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” was probably the most popular. His 
“Christian Melodies,’’ 1851, contained nineteen 
originals, one of which is adopted by Dr. Hitch- 
cock, who gives it the date 1846: 


“ Thy loving kindness, Lord, I sing.” 


Among his earliest compilations was one ot con- 
siderable importance, ‘‘The American Common- 
place Book of Poetry,” 1831. This contained 
several anonymous hymns of decided merit, 
which have since been a good deal used. They 
are doubtless not Cheever’s own; but as they 
have not been traced further back, I may men- 
tion three of them here : 


** Be Thou, U God! by night, by day, 
My Guide, my Guard from sin.” 


“Thou art the Way—and he who sighs, 
Amid this starless waste of woe—” 


“ When morning’s first hallowed ray 
Breaks with its trembing light.” 


HENRY MARTYN DEXTER, D.D. 

The distinguished editor of the Congregational- 
ist was born at Plympton, Mass., August 18th, 
1821; graduated at Yale 1840, and at Andover 
1844; was pastor at Manchester, N. H., 1844— 
1849, and in Boston 1849—1867. His ‘Congre- 
gationalism” and other books are well known. 
He has given us a single hymn, translated from 
the Greek. The original is attributed to Clement 
of Alexandria, and often called, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, “‘the earliest Christmas hymn.’’ More 
literal renderings have been made, as by Mrs. 
Browning in her ‘‘Greek Christian Poets,” and 
by Prof, Plumptre; but Dr. Dexter’s free ver- 
sion is the only one which has been or can be 
sung. 

“Shepherd of tender youth.” 


This is dated 1846, and has won considerable 
acceptance at home and in England. I find it 
in no collection back of Hunter’s “Select Melo- 
dies,” 1851. 


RUSSELL STURGIS COOK. 1811—1864, 

He was born at New Marlborough, Mass., 
March 6th, 1811, married a daughter of Dr. 
Cesar Malan, of Geneva, and died at Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y., Sept. 4th, 1864. He was one of the 
secretaries of the American Tract Society, 1839-- 
1856, and ‘‘the orignator of its system of col- 
portage.” 


“ Just as thou art, without one trace.” 
This answer or companion to Charlotte 


‘Elliott's famous “‘ Just as I am” appears to have 


been written for the American Messenger, and 
appeared in its columns, March, 1850. 





ROBINSON PORTER DUNN. 1825—1867. 

This was a professor in Brown University, and 
an accomplished scholar. He died August 28th, 
1867; butI have no further particulars about 
him. His three successful hymns are transla- 
tions : 

** No, no, it 1s not dying.” (1852.) 


From ‘‘ Non, ce n'est pas mourir” of Dr. C. 
Malan, 1841, through a German rendering of A. 
Knapp. Dr. Bethune’s version, “It is not death 
to die,” is stall more widely used, though not in 
the original measure, as this is. 

“Jesus, Jesus, visit me.” (1858.) 


From “ Jesu, Jesu, kommt zu mir” of Angelus, 
1657, nine stanzas, whereof six are adopted by 
Dr. Hatfield, the ‘‘ Presbyterian Hymnal,” and 
the Baptist ‘‘ Service of Song :” 


“ Jesus, our fainting spirits cry.” 


From the Latin of St. Bernard. This first ap- 
peared in the “‘Sabbath Hymn Book,” 1858, and 
was copied by others. The present Methodist 
Hymnal begins it with the second stanza: 


“ We sinners, Lord, with earnest heart.” 


Four more translations by Prof. Dunn may be 
found in “Sacred Lyrics from the German,” 
issued by the Presbyterian Board, Philadelphia, 
1859. 

CHARLES BEECHER. 


This gentleman, who was born at Litchfield, 
Conn., in 1815, and was for atime pastor at 
Georgetown, Mass., was, in part, editor of his 
father’s Autobiography, a published “ Review of 
Spiritual Manifestations,” 1858 ; ‘* Pen Pictures of 
the Bible,” 1855, ete. His brother’s ** Plymouth 
Collection,” 1855, contained two hymns of his, 
one of which has been adopted by Drs, Robinson 
and Hitchcock, and by the present Reformed 
book : 

“ We are on our journey home.” 
He is supposed to have also written the verses 
added to G, N, Allen’s piece (No, 770): 


‘Upon the crystal pavement, down 
At Jesus’s pierced feet.” 
LeHIGn UNIVERSITY. 
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Mr. J. B. Burcess sent one of his clever scenes 
of Spanish life. Mr. Burgess’s art is decidedly 
of a popular kind. His pictures have a story to 
tell; and it must be admitted that they tell it 
well. There is no little humor in them, com- 
bined with shrewd observation of the facts of 
every-day life. The present picture, ‘‘The Meal 
at the Fountain,” is probably as good of its kind 
as anything this artist has produced. Arounda 
drinking fountain in a street of a Spanish town is 
assembled a motley group, principal among which 
are some mendicant students of the type made 
familiar to us in Longfellow’s comedy ; good-look- 
ing, devil-may-care young fellows, in black gar- 
ments, considerably the worse for wear, and with 
the famous wooden spoons in their hate. They are 
making a frugal repast of fruit, and one of them 
is strumming his guitar, and laughing as he 
sings to two handsome, black-haired girls, who 
have stayed to listen and doubtless to chat with 
the young men. The expression of epi 


be Achool-girls, in. 18th-century costumes, and 
always so preternaturally neat. His interiors 
are pa nted the day after Spring cleaning. Does 
he take us out-of-doors?) Every hedge is new 
trimmed, every path new weeded ; his girls come 
direct from the bath, their clothes direct from 
the laundry. Of the President, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, with his fine classical taste and fault- 
leas execution, we can only say that his dainty 
fingers surround everything they touch with an 
atmosphere of musk and lavender. His princi- 
pal work this year is alarge painted frieze for a 
drawing-room in a private house. The arrange. 
ment and the costumes are classical; but the 
sentiment is wholly modern-gsthetic, without a 
trace of the healthy naturalism of Greek art. 
Mr. Leslie sends, among other works, a picture 
presumably intended for an illustration to Ham- 
let, and entitled in the catalogue ‘Dost Know 
this Waterfly?” To which we can only answer 
emphatically, Heaven forbid ! 

Mr. Arthur Hughes is a painter, who, when a 
young man, thirty years ago, came under the 
good iafiuence of the then new Pre-Raphaelite 
School, headed by Dante Rossetti. Gifted with 
graceful fancy and delicate feeling, and with a 
fine sense of color, he would have attained still 
greater distinction than has fallen to his lot, had 
it not been for a certain lack of strength in his 
work. Down to the present time he has consist- 
ently maintained the Pre-Raphaelite tradition 
and method, and his picture in the present exhi- 
bition is a highly interesting example of the 
school to which he belongs. It is a family- 
portrait group, of a lady, Mrs. Vernon Lushing- 
ton, her three young daughters producing a 
“concord of sweet sounds,” the mother at the 
piano, the girls with stringed instruments, The 
likenesses are excellent, as 1s the painting in its 
utter fidelity to Nature and resolute avoidance 
of anything like trickery or display. The color- 
ing is rich snd beautiful. Last, but by no 
meaus least among the figure paintings of 
this year, we turn with feelings of pleas- 
ure unalloyed, to the little picture 
“‘ La Dinette,” by M. Edouard Frére, The sub- 
jeet is such as he has often before painted ; such, 
indeed, as those his treatment of which long 
years ago gained for him the enthusiastic eulogy 
of Mr. Ruskin. Some French peasant children 
are seated in a cottage interior around a little 
table, enjoying their “* Dinette.” One little gir! 
is standing, pouring out some liquor into a mug ; 
she is evidently, by virtue of her advanced years, 
mistress of the ceremonies,and may possibly have 
attained the age of nine or ten. The sympathy 
and tenderness which M. Frére has lavished 
upon his little models make this one of the 
most thoroughly charming pictures in the ex- 
hibition. The workmanship, moreover, quict 
and unobtrusive, is that of a master of his art ; 
and in every respect the picture forms a notable 
contrast to many works from French studios 
which are seen in London year after year. 

Of the landscapes this year, by far the most 
interesting are those of Mr. B. W. Leader. I 
purposely exclude Mr. Hook's works from this 
category, a8 in them the figures are not merely 
accessory, but of equal interest with the land- 
scape. Mr. Leader's principal work, “ Parting 
Day,” is just such a picture as we love to linger 
over. A long, straggling, English village is re- 
flected along the length of the picture in the 
smooth river which flows before it. Glimpses of 
old red roofs, of old picturesque buildings, are 
interspersed with trees and hayricks, In the 
center comes the old village church, with ivy- 
covered tower; and behind all the pale, golden 
sunset, with its light, flying clouds and tender 





enjoyment on the face of an old man who sits 
by, eating a slice of melon, is judicrously perfect. 

Mr. G. F. Watts had a pleasant little portrait of 
a young girl in a red dress, which is, however, a 
comparatively slight and unimportant work, 
There is always, at least, earnestness of purpose 
in whatever Mr. Watts paints, and often a high 
degree both of thought and imagination, al- 
though at times his pictures appear to be not 
wholly successful experiments. 

But if we can say this much for Mr. Watts, 
what shall we say of some of his brother Acade- 
micians, in whose works there is, too often, to be 
found neither thought, nor imagination, nor any 
earnestness of purpose, but in their place merely 
wearisome repetition, and mannered monotony. 
Why, for instance, should Mr. Alma Tadema 
paint for us year after year the same antique 
marbles and upholsteries, superbly executed far- 
niture, pictures with figures introduced in the 
rarest cases for the sake of any human interest 
or sentiment, but usually to fill apcornersor dis- 
play draperies? A friend said to me, the other 
day, m words severe but not wholly undeserved : 
‘* Tadema seems to have one object in life; and 
that is, to paint marble.” Mr, Alma Tadema’s 
painting of marble is, we cheerfully concede, in- 
imitable ; but surely we have a right to expect 
something more than this from the painter of 
“The Death of the First-born.” Agsin, 
Mr. George Leslie struck a decidedly 
happy vein some years ago, with his 
charming picture of “School Revisited.” Since 
then Mr. Leslie has presented us with nothing 
but pictures of school-girls, or girls that might 


radi , which seems to tight the very room, A 
few figures are still abroad in the pleasant Sum- 
mer evening. Here, by a cottage gate, a lad is 
bidding his sweetheart a lingering good-night, 
while his dog lies patient beside them. There, 
an old goody is driving her flock of geese home 
for the night. The sentiment of the picture is 
that of perfect peace, of reat after the day’s toil ; 
the same sentiment which gives such an ineffable 
charm to many of Samuel Palmer's works. This 
picture is surely Mr. Leader's masterpiece. He 
has two others in the present exhibition,-both 
beautiful and true to Nature. One is entitled 
“An Autumn Evening,” and possesses somewhat 
of the same sentiment as the ‘‘ Parting Day”; 
the other is called “Green Pastures and Still 
Waters.” “Highlands and Lowlands,” by 

William Linnell, reminds us in more than one 

respect very agreeably of the work of his distin- 
guished father, the late John Linnell. As the 
title indicates, the scene is Scotch heathery hilly, 
with a winding stream disappearing into the 

background, blue mountains in the far distance, 

and in the foreground some figures and a flock 

of sheep descending the road, 

There are not a few charming little land- 
scapes in the water-color room, though none 
perhaps of sufficient importance to demand no- 
tice in so short and necessarily imperfect a re- 
view. The Academy can hardly be said to en- 
courage water-color painting. One room out of 
twelve, and that the smallest, is surely too little 
to-devote toan art in which many of our great- 
est English painters have made their greatest 
successer, 
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Sanitary. 


HEALTHY HOLIDAYS. 

in the time of holiday festivities it may seem 

a little ungracious to say anything that savors of 
restraint upon the appetites or that cautions as 
to the care of personal health. With all the 
joys of Christmas and New Year, and with the 
pies and the cakes, the candies and the nuts, 
there too often comes a sleepless night and many 
anxieties for the little ones. Indeed the grown 
people seem to lose the balance of their pro- 
priety and too often indulge in food and con- 
fectioneries that quite disturb the equanimity 
of life. We were afraid to warn just in advance, 
lest our words should be but as anidletale. But 
when the reaction is upon us, and there is the 
dullness and misanthrophy of dyspepsia, a word 
in season is sometimes listened to with attention. 
Two very distinguished Englishmen have re- 
cently becn contriving a ménu which should 
present the choicest varieties desirable for a 
course dinner, and yet such as would fully accord 
with the demands of a healthful appetite. We 
Delieve at least one grand dinner has been given 
in London on this basis, and proved a decided 
success. So the question arises whether it is not 
possible, while the experiences and the regrets of 
over-indulgence are fresh in feeling and mem- 
ory, to outline for the future a course of festivity 
aud enjoyment such as shall give good indul- 
gence to the appetites, as shall help forward a 
true hilarity and yet be in accord with the physi- 
ological demands of a clear head, a good stom- 
ach and a merry heart, 

Our first advice would be to the Church peo- 
ple. Do not get up a Sunday-school tree which 
shall keep the children up until eleven o'clock 
at night, furnishing them with fancies to be 
eaten at the most improper hour and sending them 
to bed with mind and feeling aroused to the 
highest pitch of excitement. Such entertain- 
ments for children should always be in the after- 
noon; and as far as possible the things really 
eaten should form a part of the evening meal, so 
that some subs.antial food can be taken there- 
with. It is wonderful, too, how much such in- 
d@ulgences can be governed, and how amid them 
the law of self restraint can be taught. Mrs. B. 
had a little feast for her infant class. They were 
all invited to an early tea, in which good bread 
and butter, with tender meat, leisurely eaten, gave 
the beginning for an entertainment. If a nice 
oyster broth could bave been the beginning of 
the ceurse so mueh the better. Fruits,such as 
the banana, the orange and tender apples fixed 
in various forma, was the relished conserve. 
Oandies were served, with the idea that sugar is 
healthy if eaten with other food, and the chil- 
dren cautioned to eat all at the table they 
wished for the night, and to keep all the rest un- 
til the morning meal. There was a cup of excel- 
lent milk, and very weak tea for those who might 
prefer this drink. A pleasant romp of an hour 
or more ended the enjoyed entertainment, and 
the little ones went home fora good, hearty, 
healthy sleep. 

To have s merry Christmas and «2 happy 
New Year ought to mean that sensible rest, soci- 
ality and enjoyment in which excellent foods and 
delicacies come in as a part of the real pleasure 
and as contributing thereto. We believe in good 
living—in the pleasures of the table, in well pre- 
pared soup, meats, vegetables and deserts. It is 
highly possible to have all these for old and 
young, and to add candy, if it means good sugar, 
fruits of various kinds, and even nuts, if only 
they are eaten slowly and with reasonable mod- 
eration. But if there isto be molasses candy 
from sunrise to dinner, and all sorts of eating 
all the way through the Christmas day, there is 
almost certainly a doleful week for some one or 
more of the family. We are more and more im- 
pressed in life with how much this world and 
our appetites and passions were meant to be en- 
joyable, profitable and usefal. Indeed, the wise 
household always uses a festive occasion as a 
method of teaching the law of se)f-restraint in a 
way that is kind and persuasive, and yet which 
shows « full appreciation of the value of the 
good things of this life. There never has been an 
age in which physical ability counts for so much, 
or is so much needed as in the present. Feeble 
imen and feeble women will not have half as 
good a chance for power in the next half century 
as they have had in the last. It is character and 
industry, done up in brawn, that is to be the + uc- 
cess of the future. And by physical ability we 
do not mean muscle half so much as we mean 
good, first-class digestion, such as comes from 
learning how to eat, and having the right things 
to eat, and being im possession and control of 
one’s appetites early in life. This must always 
include feast days, in which the child shall enjoy 
regalation in the use of its choicest gifts and 
the indulgence of its most active appetites. It 
took astrong expression like “Put « knife to 
thy throat if thou be « man given to appetites,” 
to impress the old world of the necessity of 
letting our temperance and our moderation be 
known unto all men. It must begin in childhood, 

and begin not by the withholding of good 
things, but by feast day abundance and by self- 





restraint and yet good indulgence in the midst 
of the appetite. So let this be a year of child-cul- 
ture in this regard ; and by a plan beforehand, see 
if the next holiday may not be made such a gift 
and feast day as shall have no relapse, but shall 
recreate and refresh the hody, the mind and the 
affections, 





Washington Aotes. 


Tue leading social event of the past week 
has been the dancing party given by Mrs. 
Bonaparte, wife of Col. Jerome Bonaparte, at 
their handsome new residence on K street. This 
house attracts attention by its inviting exterior ; 
but this is plainness itself compared to the in- 
terior, which is pronounced by traveled persons 
to be one of the most beautiful to be found any- 
where. The Bonapartes have lived much 
abroad, Colonel Bonaparte having been an officer 
in the French Army during the reign of Napo- 
leon Third. The house was completed last year ; 
but no entertainments have been given there 
until this season. The Bonapartes naturally 
draw around them the leading diplomatic and 
military families of Washington. Mrs. Bona- 
parte was, before her last marriage, Mrs. Edgar ; 
and her three children—two sons and adaughter— 
are with her. One of the sons is a cadet at 
Annapolis. Her daughter, Miss Constance Edgar, 
was introduced to society at the party given on 
Monday evening—Christmas eve. 





..»-The Literary Society has resumed its 
meetings, and chosen Mr. Spofford, the libra- 
rian of Congress, to preside. Next to Gen. Gar- 
field, Mr. Sp. fford has been the strongest force 
in the Society. Mrs. J. M. Lander, who has just 
returned from Europe, takes an earnest in- 
terest in the welfare of the Society, and will have 
the next meeting at her house, on Capitol Hill, 
next Saturday evening. The meetings of the 
Society are usually rather interesting ; and very 
bright papers are often read by its members. 
Mr. Charles Nordhoff should also be mentioned 
as one who contributes a good deal to the inter- 
est of the proceedings. There isan increasing 
interest in literature at the Capital, and it is 
said that some dozen or more noveis of Ameri- 
can society are now being written by different 
persons here. 


...-The President did not have Matthew 
Arnold as his guest at St. John’s Church on 
Christmas Day, as was reported in some of the 
papers. His son and his daughter were his only 
companions on that day. He spent the after- 
noon very quietly with the young people at the 
White House. In truth, his whole existence at 
present seems to be a very quiet one. He keeps 
himself very much at home, going out to din- 
ners less than last year. He will be a little more 
active, socially, after New Year's Day, which is 
the opening of “the season” at the Executive 
Mansion. The usual routine of dinners and re- 
ceptions will be followed there this year. First 
the dinner to the Supreme Court, afterward the 
dinner to the Diplomatic Corps, and so on. 


....There was a very pleasant social entertain- 
ment at the Soldiers’ Home, on Monday evening. 
Gen. Sturgis, the officer in charge, gave a Ger- 
man on that evening, principally that his son, 
who is a cadet at West Point, might meet a 
number of young people here. He had several 
of his young military companions with him, 
and at least fifty young ladies and gentlemen of 
Washington were present. Miss Ella Sturgis, 
Gen. Sturgis’s daughter, is said to be engaged to 
Lieut. Garlington, the young officer of Gen. 
Sturgis’s regiment who commanded the unfor- 
tunate Proteus expedition, sent up northward 
last season for the relief of Lieut. Greeley’s 
party. 

...Mr, Matthew Arnold was announced to be 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Z. L. Leiter; but he 
was unable to be present at a party given by 
them im his honor. His wife and daughter are, 
however, the guests of Mrs. Leiter. Mr. Arnold 
is reported to have complained a good deal of 
American hotel eharges. Many persons would 
have been glad to entertain Mr. Arnold here, if 
the opportunity had existed; but his engage- 
ments seemed to absorb him 80 completely that 
even the British Minister was compelled to give 
up the idea which he at one time cherished of 
having Mr. Arnold at dinner. 


---»The wife and daughter of Senator Ed- 
munds left the city on Thursday last. They were 
accompanied as far as New York by the Senator, 
who saw them safely on board the steamer bound 
to the Bahamas. Senator Edmunds will continue 
to keep house here, having as his companion 
Representative Stewart, of Vermont, whose wife 
is too much an invalid to come to Washington. 


.---Mrs. Lincoln, wife of the Secretary of 
War, has gone to New York, but will return in 
time to receive on New Year's Day. Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s health is much improved, and she will be 
able to take « more active part in the social lifs 
of Washington than she has done hitherto. 


-..-Mr. D. B. McKee, the agent of the Asso- 
¢iated Press, has moved into his handsome new 
house on Connecticut Avenue. Mrs. McKee isa 





daughter of Gen. Wm. McKee Dunn, who was 
formerly Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
and is now on the retired list. 


...-Mrs, Dorsheimer, wife of the distinguished 
representative from New York, will hold after- 
noon receptions on Tuesdays, after New Year’s 
at their residence, No. 1230 Connecticut Avenue, 


....Hon. 8. 8. Cox has been spending the 
holidays with his wife in New York. They will 
open their new house here to friends next week. 


Science. 


Various views of the origin of the peninsula 
of Florida have been given by authors, Prof. 
L. Agassiz pointed out, in 1851, the existence of 
the reef outside of the keys, and presumed that 
the whole peninsula had been formed by the 
gradual growth of the reef southward. 
The keys represented an ancient coral bank, 
the shore an older line of keys cemented by coral 
rock, while certain projecting bluffs on the op- 
posite shores of the peninsula seemed to be the 
ends of still more ancient shore lines made from 
reefs and keys successively. The growth was entire- 
ly of organic character, furnishing materials for 
the winds and waves to pile up in ridges. In 1857, 
Prof. Le Conte suggested, in view of the unique 
character of these reefs, seemingly formed by an 
extension southerly of the main land, without 
change of level, that the foundation for the cor- 
alline extension was derived from the sediments 
carried by the Gulf Stream from the mouth of 
the Mississippi. The current would be checked 
in passing the cape, and thus sediment dropped. 
Mr. A. Agassiz has recently published, in the 
‘Memoirs of the American Academy,” the results 
of a careful study of these reefs, reaffirming his 
father’s opinions, The keys extend westerly, 
much beyond the main land, and seem to advance 
in that direction, especially as a warm current, 
counter to the so-called Gulf Stream, would 
carry abundant food for the polyps, and thus en- 
able them to flourish more and more westerly. 
He also suggests reasons for believing in changes 
of level off the coast of Florida, which might have 
further facilitated the coral growth. Prof. Le 
Conte writes to Science, in a late issue, a reference 
to Mr. Agassiz’s memoir, and allows that he may 
have been mistaken in supposing that mechanic- 
al sediments from the Mississippi aided in build- 
ing up the banks, partly because recent investi- 
gations have shown that the amount of land 
added to Florida by the growth of the reefs in 
modern times has been greatly exaggerated. 
Three-fourths of the peninsula have been found 
by Eugene Smith, of Alabama, to be composed 
of Eocene Tertiary limestone; and if we con- 
sider that an elevation of 300 feet would double 
the breadth of the peninsula and present a south- 
ern border line just equal in length to the extent 
of the keys, it may be surmised that there has 
been after all a depression of the land adequate 
to give rise to increased coral growth just as in 
the atolls of the Pacific Ocean. 


...-A letter from the Rev. C. Harding, mis- 
sionary at Sholapur, India, two hundred miles 
east of Bombay, gives an account of the strange 
atmospheric phenomena, of which we speak edi- 
torially this week. He thus writes Prof. Young, 
of Princeton, under date of Nov. 12th: 


During the first week in September, for several 
days there was a peculiar appearance of the sky 
about sundown in this region, and the appearance 
extended south of us as far as Ceylon. Sunday 
evening (Sept. 24,1 think it was) for about a half 
hour before sundown, the whole western horizon 
was of a rather light green color, with aslight yellow 
tinge. The sun was clearly visible through this at- 
mosphere or vapor; yet there was no brightness to 
dazzle the eyes, and a dark, irregular spot was dis- 
tinctly seen on the sun’s disc, near the margin at the 
left. (This was a large sun spot visible here.—Ep.} 
Three of us were watching the sun, and the spot was 
seen by us all for perhaps 15 or 20 minutes, So it 
could not have been a cloud or any object between 
usandthe sun. There was this green appearance 
of the sky on the Ist, 2d and 3d of September, and to 
some extent for days after that. 

About a month later—i.e¢., the early part of Octo- 
ber—the western sky at sundown, ard for about 40 
minutes after, appeared remarkably red for a few 
days, The twilight is short here, and one evening, a 
baif hour after sunset, when it ought to have been 
nearly dark, I saw,through the clouds in the west,an 
almost blood-red sky, and I thought there must bea 
fire in the West. But then I saw through the clouds 
both sides of the sun’s path—de., north and south 
near the horizon the same red appearance, It must 
have extended at least 50 degrees from north to 
south. At Ahmednagar and Satara, our missiona- 
ries saw this appearance, and at first supposed there 
must bea fire. The redness continued for a few 
days each evening; but in a less degree. Several 
times, however, during the last month, there was a 
peculiar brightness lighting up the western sky af- 
ter sunset, as if a great fire were burning far away 
im the west, below the horizon. And this evening 
there was an unusual brightness some time after 
sanset. It extended about 560 degrees on the hori- 
zon, and about 26 or 30 degrees upward, shading 
off gradually on the margin, and brightest nearest 
the sun. 

We have had more rain than usual in this region 
the past three months; but this, I think, has not been 
the case south of us. 





School und College. 


Axout forty professors of modern languages 
met last week in convention at Columbia College, 
for the purpose of discussing the best means of 
elevating the standard of studies of modern lan- 
guages. President Barnard welcomed the con- 
vention to Columbia, and compared the present 
facilities for studying modern languages with 
those to be obtained in his college days, when, 
for three months only, in the junior year, stu- 
dents were allowed the privilege of taking one 
hour a week in either French, Hebrew or inte- 
gral calculus. Now, no cultivated man can well 
be without a reading knowledge of both French 
and German. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a scheme for a permanent organization 
of professors of modern languages. The ques- 
tion of the needs of modern languages in Ameri- 
can colleges was then discussed, and a motion 
was made “ that, in the opinion of this conven- 
tion, no collegiate student should receive the de- 
gree of B.A., without having acquired facility in 
reading the French and German languages.” 
This motion was thoroughly discussed and then 
laid upon the table, Dr. Cohen, of Columbia 
College, then offered a resolution to the effect 
that, in the opinion of the conference, the ele- 
ments of French or German, or both, should be 
included among the requirements for admission 
to colleges. This was also exhaustively discussed, 
and, like the previous resolution, was laid upon 
the table. The other points of discussion, 
brought before the convention, were: ‘‘ The dis- 
ciplinary value of the modern as compared with 
the ancient languages,” “‘the method of teach- 
ing modern languages,” ‘‘the best expedients 
for raising the standard of these studies,” ** the 
chief material obstacles in the way,” ‘‘the 
general educational result? +. be aimed at in col- 
lege training.” 





...-An earnest attempt is being made at pres- 
ent to extend and elevate the Department of 
Philosophy in Princeton College. The course 
now embraces the following subjects: Psyehol- 
ogy, with instruction by President McCosh ; 
Physiological Psychology, by the President and 
Professors Osborn and Scott; Metaphysics, by 
the President and Professor Patton; History 
of Philosophy, by the President; Science and 
Religion, by Professor Shields ; Logic and Ethics, 
by Professor Ormond; Philosophy of History 
and Political Science, by Professor Sloane ; Juris- 
prudence and Political Economy, Ly a professor 
to be appointed; and the History of Art, by 
Professor Marquand and Dr. Prime, It is an- 
nounced that in 1884—1885 the Philosophic 
Department will be more thoroughly organized. 
Achair of Ethics will be added, and there will 
be graduate courses in most of the departments. 

....On the 18th of December the Hammond 
Library, the gift of Col. Charles G, Ham- 
mond to the Chicago Theological Seminary, was 
dedicated, the occasion being marked by a large 
attendance and a number of fine addresses. The 
appointments of the building are quite complete, 
and the capacity of the main and reference li- 
brary is about 35,000 volumes. The seminary is 
in a flourishing condition, as the following figures 
will show. In addition to the unproductive as- 
sets of the seminary, the site, the building, the 
library, etc., there are the following productive 
assets, paid in and pledged: Credited to seven 
professorship endowments, $198,100; professor- 
ship fund, $80,000; scholarship endowments 
paid in, $35,000; Patton endowment, $1,000; 
Jones alcove library fund, $5,000; general funds 
available, $18,300. Total, $337,400. 


.... The State Agricultural College of Michigan 
has « present attendance of 185 students. The 
college now teaches surveying, leveling, laying 
out of grounds, mechanics as applied to imple- 
ments, building, stock-breeding, agricultural 
chemistry, horticulture, and such practical ap- 
plications of sci as are specially useful to 
the farmer. The farm at the use of the students 
contains 676 acres, and is provided with or- 
chards, gardens, greenhouses, etc., and well 
stocked with the best breeds of cattle, sheep and 
swine. 

....Wellesley College has graduated 110 stu- 
dents, of whom 72 have taught. More than 200 
other students have also obtained positions as 
teachers, There are at present 53 resident mem- 
bers of the Faculty, 450 students in the College 
buildings and 90 non-resident students. The 
total number admitted is 489. Of these 182 are 
from Massachusetts, 214 from New England and 
275 from other states and countries. 


....-Hamline University, in Minnesota, which 
recently received $25,000 from Mr. Joseph Dean, 
has received an additional gift of $30,000 from 
Rev. J. F, Chaffee, D.D., of Minneapolis, to en- 
dow the chair of Mental Science. 


....Olivet College (Mich.) has a total attend 
ance of 324 students. The beneficiary aid to this 
institution is,such that ‘no worthy young man 
will ordinarily need to leave college for lack of 
means.” 





....George H. Fall, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, has recently become Professor of Latin 





and Greek at the New Orleans University. 
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Biblical Research. 

Tue impetus given by the claims of the Tii- 
bingen school to the investigation of the early 
records of Christianity, both canonical and un- 
canonical, is, to the present day, producing the 
most happy results. Especially have the re- 
searches of that tribe of young and able German 
theologians, Harnack, Von Gebhardt, and Zahn, 
been somewhat remarkable in the field of an- 
cient Christian literature. Together, they pro- 
duced in 1876 what can be fairly called the clas- 
sical edition of the Apostolic Fathers; but since 
that, the first two only have continued 
their labors conjointly, while the latter has 
pursued his own path, which is not always 
the same as that of his former co-laborers. 
Zahn’s discussion of Tatian’s “Diatessaron,” or of 
the harmony of the gospels written by Tatian, 
a pupil of Justin Martyr, has proved highly val- 
uable for the question of the date of the gospels. 
The existence and genuine character of this gos- 
pel harmony at so early a date was of great im- 
portance, principally for the authenticity of the 
fourth gospel. Zahn’s second treatise does not 
seem to have been as successful as the first. He 
discusses the commentary on the gospels, pub- 
lished in a Latin translation by de la Bigne in 
1576 as a production of Theophilus of Antiochia, 
and reaches the result that this is genuine and 
was written about 170 A.D. The importance of 
this conclusion—greater for Church history than 
for Isagogics—is apparent when we remember that 
this commentary plainly teaches the doctrine of 
the Trinity; that the leaders of the congrega- 
tions are already called “ priests”; that such 
expressions as ‘‘catholica ecclesia,” ‘“‘regnum 
Christi catholicum,”***catholica doctrina,” and 
the likeare found init. Harnack, in the 4th Heft, 
of the “ Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” which he 
is publishing in conjunction with Gebhardt, an- 
awers these claims by proving rather cenclu- 
sively that this so-called commentary of The- 
ophilus is spurious, and that the earliest possible 
date of its composition is the end of the fifth 
century. Harnack does not base his view 
on any preconceived theory as to what course 
Church literature ought to have taken, but 
on an old MS, of this commentary, which he 
was fortunate enough to find in Brussels, and 
which de la Bigne did not use in his translation. 
This MS., written between 695 and 711, does not 
claim Theophilus as the author, but contains a 
prologue, in which the commentary is called an 
“opus spirituale,” and it stated that it was com- 
posed “tractatoribus defloratis,” and the author 
compares himself with a bee. It is thus a com- 
pilation from earlier works ; and these investiga- 
tions have at least reached the negative result 
that the commentary of Theophilus of Antiochia, 
cannot rightly be used in the discussion of the 
question about the dates of the gospels. 


....In this column can we best notice the 
death of the French archeologist and Assyriol- 
ogist, Frangois Lenormant. He was the most 
learned, versatile and productive of his school. 
His father before him was a distinguished archw»- 
ologist, especially in classic studies. The son 
distinguished himself in the same line by the 
time he was of age, and has ever since produced 
every year books and articles on Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, and giving, 
for the last ten years, his principal study to the 
last. Though he worked too fast, and came to 
conclusions too hastily to be read without cau- 
tion, he is always more than instructive ; he over- 
whelms the reader with the latest discoveries, 
and with innumerable guesses and suggestions 
besides. We greatly regret that he has left un- 
completed his two greatest works, both in new 
and entirely rewritten editions, his ‘‘ History of 
the Phenician Alphabet” and his magnificent il- 
lustrated “‘Ancient History of the East.” Of 
the latter, three volumes have appeared, cover- 
ing prehistoric sources and Egypt; but it was 
the volumes on Chaldea and Assyria that 
were most desired. One of the two vol- 
umes published of his very interesting 
‘*Beginnings of History” has been translated 
into English, as was his ‘‘Magic Among the 
Chaldeans” and the first edition of his ‘Ancient 
History of the East.” Scarcely any scholar 
will leave more genuine regrets behind him. He 
was a devout Catholic, who made no secret of his 
faith, though accepti-g the advanced methods 
of biblical criticism. He died in his 47th year, 
being the only one in the second generation of 
French Assyriologists, of whom the still surviv- 
ing Oppert and Menant represent the first, and 
such men as Guyard and Amiaud the third. 


....The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has been sub judice from the first 
Christian centuries, and its defenders have gen- 
erally been in the minority. It is somewhat 
strange that, in the near past, this condition of 
affairs has almost been turned around, and in 
more conservative circles it is almost regarded as 
a settled fact that Paul wrote this letter. Dur- 
ing the last ten years, in Germany alone, Hof- 
mann, Wichelhaus, Wérner, Bisenthal, Panek, 
Holtzheuer and Zill have, with more or less abil- 
ity, commented on this epistle, and all have 
declared themselves in favor of its Pauline au- 
thorship. 








Personalities, 





Tue late Professor Sophotles, of Harvard 
College, was a striking looking man, with a thick, 
white beard, dark, olive complexion, and keen 
black eyes under overarching brows. He was ex- 
tremely modest and retiring in social life, but 
hada fund of pleasant humor, and was esteemed 
highly by the students, A bachelor, he occupied 
rooms in the college-buildings, which he per- 
mitted a servant to sweep and dust, but 
otherwise took charge of himself. He was quite 
a skilled cook, and was equal to concocting most 
savory pillaus. Many little anecdotes are cur- 
rent of him. One day he asked a student in 
recitation: “‘What was done with the bodies of 
the Greeks who were killed at Marathon?” 


“They were buried, sir.” “Next!” ‘Why, 
they—they were burned.” “Next!” ‘They 
were taken home, sir.” “Next!” ‘They 


were embalmed, sir.” The next student quickly 
said, as he met the Professor’s eye: ‘I don't 
know, sir. What did they do with them?” *‘Oh!” 
replied he: “I don’t know. Nobody knows that 
ever I heard of, except Mr. A. here, and Mr. B., 
and Mr. C. They are the authorities.” 


....Senator John Sherman, who has recently 
been making some extensive improvements on 
his residence at Mansfield, O., found his old 
profession of civil engineering quite convenient. 
For weeks previous to his return to Washington 
he might have been seen busily engaged, either 
making personal surveys and levels, or directing 
the city engineers in their work, or otherwise 
giving his personal attention to it. At the re- 
cent county agricultural fair held in Mansfield, 
O., were a number of exhibils, more or less of 
a domestic sort, from Mrs. Sherman—notably 
some very fine pumpkins and squashes, When 
the fair was about to close she had her coachman 
drive her up to the Agricultural Hall and hold 
the team while, with her own housewifely hands, 
she safely set these cherished vegetables (from 
the farm) in her carriage. A merry story is also 
told of her excusing herself froma gay evening 
party to hurry home and milk a favorite cow. 


....Mr. George Conklin, who has made some re 
putation as an animal trainer, and particularly 
as an elephant teacher, bas succeeded in teaching 
‘*Rajah,” a great elephant under his control as 
an attaché of Cole’s Circus, to read on a black- 
board the commands “March,” ‘ Halt,” 
* Kneel,” and so on, and obey them. The ele- 
phant learned with remarkable quickness the 
look of each of the words on the board, and 
now seldom makes a mistake in a vocabulary of 
almost twelve. Mr, Conklin, who is an amateur 
natural historian of much acuteness and enthu- 
siasm, is now instructing his pupil in the whole 
alphabet and is entirely convinced that with 
patience a whole herd can be trained to read a 
number of sentences as easily as “ Rajah.” 
Roman capitals are used by him, and he gener- 
ally writes in the elephant’s sight. When the 
last letter is formed it acts on the order without 
other signal, 


....-Mr, Carlo Matteini and his wife, Mrs. Mat- 
teini (who will be most kindly remembered as 
formerly Mrs. Lorimer Graham, of this city), 
have just been realizing, impressively, the differ- 
ence between country life in America and Italy. 
A few weeks ago their splendid country seat, 
Celli, in the Pistoja Hills, was attacked at night 
by a band of armed and masked men, and the 
outlying house of their agent plundered of 
valuables and # large sum. Either through a 
mistaken idea that the proprietors were absent 
from home, or thinking that the castle itself was 
better garrisoned with dependents than was at 
all the case, no attempt was made to capture 
Mr. and Mrs. Matteini and hold them for ransom 
Their escape is considered remarkable. 


...-Herr Zukertort, the renowned chess- 
player, recently played, blindfolded, eight games 
of chess with one of the most skilled players of 
the city of Baltimore. The latter gentleman 
did not appear to use his unveiled eyes to the 
best advantage ; for Herr Zukertort won six of 
the games, and the other two proved drawn’ 
There is quite a considerable interest, just at 
present, in “chess playing by mail,” in certain 
sections of the country. For two young or old 
people, with much inclination to keep up mutual 
communication, and with little else to do, the 
tiny formula of the move, to be appended to 
eight pages of confidence and gossip, affords an 
excellent excuse for a letter each week. 


....Mr, Blythe, an eccentric resident of San 
Francisco, died lately, and left a widow anda 
beautiful danghter to weep bitterly over his rich 
coffin—or, rather, those who were supposed to be 
his widowand daughter. It has just been found 
out that, in Mrs, Gamp’s words; ‘“‘Sech is not 
the case.” Mr., Mrs, and Miss Blythe were but 
delusions—two graceless pretenders, in league 
with the guileful departed, to cheat and defraud 
a regular host of Welsh relatives, sisters, cousins 
and aunts. These have arisen in wrath, exposed 
the trick, and expect soon to divide up the for- 





tune comfortably, 








Pebbles. 


....A side-walk—The crab’s. 


....The watch on the Rhine has been set to 
standard time, 


...“ Well, that baits all,” remarked the Irish 
fisherman, as he looked into his can in vain for 
a@ worm. 


....It is said that Jay Gould is preparing his 
tomb, as death is something he can neither bear 
nor bull. It is our impressicn that he will have 
to bear it. 

.... Adoring One (in lavender kids and a blue 
scarf): “Oh! how I wish I were that book you 
clasp so lovingly !” She: ‘How I wish you were ; 
80 that I could shut you up!” 





....To say that a procession was three hours 
in passing a given point, doesn’t, according to 
the Chicago Times, necessarily show that it was 
a long procession, since the given point might 
have been a beer saloon, 


sawn Antiquary (showing his treasures): ‘‘Colt's 
revolver, found on the Field o’' Waterloo!” 
Friend: “Eh! But I should have thought—Id 
no idea they”— dntiquary: ‘* No—TI dare say !” 
(With exultation.) “Oh! they’re mighty rare, 
I can tell you!” 


..-“‘I would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent,” said Henry Clay; and President Arthur, 
since ascertaining the tone of the press on his 
attitude on the Mormon question, murmurs, as 
he contemplates himself in his looking-glass, 
‘It is nice to be both,” 


...“*80 Perkyns has lost his eyesight; has 
he?” said Squire McGill at the store the other 
night. ‘* Yes, and he’s so deaf he can’t hear 
much.” ‘Wonder what he'll do for a livin’ 
now?” ‘Oh! he’s going down to Connecticut to 
get a job as a detective.” 


....Mr. X., of New York, meeting Mr. Y., of 
Cambridge, Mass.: ‘Ah! my friend, how are 
things in Cambridge?” Mr. Y.: ‘Oh! rather 
slow; rather slow.” Mr. X.: ‘Well, that’s 
always the case so near the hub, you know. A 
felloe has to come to New York to get tired.” 


...-Irish Gentleman (paying debt of honor): 
“There's the sovereign ye kindly lint me, 
Brown. I’m sorry I haven’t been able’— Saxon 
(pocketing the coin): ‘Never thought of it 
from that day to this, Forgot all about it.” 
Irish Gentleman: ‘“ Bedad! I wish ye'd tould 
me that before !” 


....Harry and Charlie—aged five and three 
respectively—have just been seated at their 
nursery table for dinner, Harry sees that there 
is but one orange on the table, and immediately 
sets up a wailing that brings his mother to the 
scene. ‘Why, Harry, what are you crying 
for?” she asks. ‘‘ Be-because there aint any 
orange for Charlie!” 


...“*Is blindness ever curable, doctor?” asked 
a man of a learned M.D. yesterday. *‘ Not 
generally,” replied the doctor, “ but not long ago 
I saw a man stone-blind temporarily restored by 
a cup of coffee.” “How was that?” ‘He was 
eating his dinner, and the waiter asked him if 
he would have coffee. He replied ‘‘ Yes,” and 
took a cup and saw, sir.” 


.... Conjugal affection is a virtue which is ad- 
mired everywhere. A beautiful exemplification 
of itcame under our notice recently when an 
Italian groceryman was nearly crazy over the 
sudden illness of his wife. He said: “If I 
loosa my wifa, I die ; if I send for the dottore it 
a cost a me fife tollar.” However,he conc/uded to 
send for a physician, and his wife got well. 
Then he turned sadly to a customer who was 
sampling his poison and remarked: ‘‘ Misfortunes 
nevere cum singerly, but always douberly. I 
loosa fife tollar and my wifa not die. I hafe no 
luck.” 


... A story is told of a young sophomore, the 
newly appointed editor of a college paper in New 
England, who, on his way home in vacation, 
some years ago, made the acquaintance of a quiet 
gentleman on a railroad train. ‘‘ Englishman, I 
perceive,” airily began our college boy. The 
stranger bowed. ‘“‘You must find much to 
amuse you in this country. We are so Very 
crude ; 80 new !” said the sophomore, who was an 
Anglo-maniac. ‘‘There is one thing, however, 
on which [ flatter myself we compare favorably 
with John Bull—our newspapers, The journal- 
ists of this country rank high, sir, high!” 
Having received a civil reply, he continued: ‘I 
am myself an editor. Like to look at a copy of 
our paper?” pulling out the small sheet from his 
pocket, ‘Now, you have no idea—nobody not 
in the profession can have any idea—of the 
labor and mental strain involved in that small 
sheet, Keep it. There may bea paragraph or 
two init that is worth considering, even if: it 
does come from this side of the water.” His 
companion changed his place soon afterward ; 
and the amused conductor, who had overheard 
the conversation, said to the young man: ‘Do 
you know who that was?” ‘No,’ ‘Itwas Mr. 
Walter, of tke London. Times.” 


° ° * 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
AUBERRY, J. R., ord, in Richland, Kan. 
BAILEY, Josern, ord. in Salem, N. J. 
BARBER, J. C., ord. at Mount Upton, N. Y. 
BRASTED, H., B., accepts call to Milford, Ia. 
BUTTON, G.H., ord. at Smithville, N. Y. 
COFER, H., closes his work in Little Creek, W. 
Va. 
EDSON, I. W., Charles City, accepts call to 
Boone, Ia. 
FIRST, H. C., accepts call to Barry, Il. 
FOX, Norman, becomes Secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, N. Y. City. 
FULLER, A. W., becomes pastor of First ch., 
Burlington, Ia. 


Se Grorar, accepts call to Nevada, 
a. 


HOWARD, Joun F., settles in Marseilles, Ill. 

INGRAM, V. B., closes his labors in Osceola, 
Ill., and removes to Washington Territory. 

LE ROY, A., Chardon, called to ‘Tiffin, O. 

MONROE, T. J., becomes pastor in Gilboa, W. 
Va. 

SIMPSON, D. H., Williamsville, N. Y., accepts 
call to Atlantic, Ia. 

TODD, H.R., closes his labors at Deer Creek, 
Ind. 

WOOD, J. M., called to Little Creek, W. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARTON, Watrer, > called to Second 
church, Attleboro’, Mass. 


BURROUGHS, Georce 8., Fairfield, called to 
First church, New Britain, Conn, 


CHASE, Epwarp, invited to become settled pas- 
tor at Hallowell, Me. 


COATE, Henry, Marshall, called to Dundee, 
Mich. 


CORWIN, Cuartes L., Hudson, Wis., accepts 
call to Beardstown, IIL. 


DAVIS, Epoar F., Gardiner, Me., called to 
Hamilton, Mass, 


FERGUSON, Franx L., Armada, accepts call to 
Clio and Genesee, Mich, 
GILLETT, Anruur L., called to Enfield, Mass., 


after completing studies at Hartford Semi- 
nary. 


GOODALE, D. W., called to Sudbury, Masa. 
GRAY, Joun, accepts call to Avoca, Ia. 


GRIFFITHS, Gnuuirrira, New Cambria, Mo., 
called to Welsh ch., Chicago, Ill, 


HOVENDEN, Rozeart, Wacousta, Mich,, resigns. 

HUGHES, Monten M., ord. at Sugar Creek, O, 

NUTTING, Joun K., Milbank, Dak., resigns, 

—— Henny B,, inst. in West Hartford, 
Jonn. 





SCUDDER, Wr.11aM W.,Glastonbury,Conn., re- 
signs. 


SILLENCE, Wit11aMm E., Maxwell, Mich., re- 
signs, 


STURGIS, F, E. (Pres.), Knoxville, Tenn., 
called to Natick, Mass, 


TORREY, Cuantes C., Chelmsford, Mass., 
called to Ohateaugay, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS, E. M., inst. in Northfield, Minn. 


LUTHERAN, 
BRAINERD, Epwanrp R., Boston, Mass., called 
to Globe ch., Woonsocket, R, L 
CORDES, F. A., inst. in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
KANE, D, F., Butler, Ind., accepts call to Weat 
Jefferson, O. 
MERKEL, J., inst. in Sterling, Neb. ; 
MONHARDT, H., ord. in Escanaba, Mich. 
RENNICKE, J., inst. in Jackson, Wis. 
ROTH, O. C., inst. in Taneytown, Md. 
STORK, Cuarves A., D.D., Philadelphia, Penn., 
died recently. 


WINNIE, C. W., Cedarville, N. J., accepts call to 
Pres. church, Bellmore, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
_—~ TuHxopore H., accepts call to Preston, 
inn. 
CHAPMAN, E.8.,of Church of United Brethren, 
received by Presbytery of Boulder, Col. 
CHURCH, L. W., accepts call to Great Bend, 
Penn. 

FITZGERALD, J. D., inst. in Light Street ch., 
Baltumore, Md. 

HARMON, Sirus 8., Berkeley, Cal., died revent- 


ly, aged 65. 

HOADLEY, James H., inst. in Faith ch., New 
York City. 

McAULEY, H. B., Monticello, N. Y., accep ts 
call to Bound Brook, N. J. 


McNUTT, Georcr L, ord. by Presbytery of 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


MURGATROYD, E. R., ord. in Independence, 
Ore. 


MURPHY, 8, H., Blue Earth City, accepts call 
to Trinidad, Col. 


oe Epwakp, inst. in East Newark, 
N. J. 


STARK, Jacos H., inst. in Waukon, Ia, 
WATKINS, J. C., inst. in Winnsboro, 8. C. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARROW, Aurrep J., accepts call to Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Henry, ord. priest in New 
York City. 


HUDSON, T. C., accepts call to Waseca, Minn. 

MORSELL, Josuva,died recently in City Island, 
N. Y., aged 68, 

REED, H. Morton, Philadel Penn., accepts 
eall to Church of pt New York 

J. 
STONE, Moxon, ord. priest in Chicago, Ill. 
Wire. Dav, consecrated in New 

York City Missionary Bishop of Northern 
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Music, 
Tue annual performance of the ‘ Messiah,” 
by the Oratorio Society of New York, took place 
on Thursday evening of last week. The soloists 
were Mrs. E. J. Grant, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. 
Charles H. Thompson and Mr. Max Heinrich. 
The chorus of the Society has worked up to a 
standard of excellence in their singing which 
must give their indefatigable conductor 
pleasure. The teners are uncommonly well 
selected, and the sopranos have for some time 
humorously claimed the honor due to vet- 
eran workers. For some reason the spirit of 
the performance of Thursday was characterized by 
a certain cold correctness along with its marked 
smoothness and freedom from any slip or blunder 
worth notice; not for depth of sentiment and 
fervor. Mme, Trebelli proved a severe disap- 
pointment in oratorio, We have seldom heard 
a singer of merit and reputation sing with such 
indifference and so commonplace a style, In 
Handel's music her voice shows the wear which 
it has had. She seemed unwilling to exert it 
for the most part; and the great arias which 
Handel has given to the soprano were de- 
livered with very insignificant and me- 
chanical effect. Mrs, Grant produced a 
decidedly favorable impression by her sweet 
voice, unaffected style, besides her artistic 
phrasing and true sympathy of delivery. That 
she should succeed in easily filling the building 
could not be expected. Her renderings of many 
of the noble but trying recitatives andof the 
airs, ‘But Theu Didst Not Leave His Soul in 
Hell,” in particular, were exceedingly pleasing. 
Mr. Thompson, who appears to be much more 
a baritone than a tenor, is not yet sufticiently 
trained to do justice to what seems to be his en- 
tirely proper intentions in singing such music. 
Mr. Heinrich sang with his accustomed taste, 
and received much applause; but, with the ex- 
ception of his performance of the glorious ‘Why 
do the Nations,” Mr. Heinrich seemed disposed 
to save his voice as far as possible ; and its usual 
sonority was wanting. The orchestra, selected 
from the Symphony Society, was the most satis- 
factory feature of the evening, and played the 
inimitable accompaniments superbly under Dr, 
Damrosch’s directing. Their work excepted, the 
oratorio was tamely and accurately gone through 
with, as we have said. Perhaps Mme, Trebelli 
was at the foundation of much of so undesirable 
a gencral effect. 


....After a tirst hearing of Mme, Helen Hope- 
kirk, who comes to our shores with an established 
reputation throughout Great Britain and Ger- 
many, for remarkable powers as a pianiste, we 
are glad to recognize the justice of what has 
been so kindly written and said of her. We 
shall enter into further details of Mme. Hope- 
kirk’s special talents and characteristics as an 
artist at another time. The program of her 
opening recital fully demonstrated her fine in- 
telligence and her training. A single fault we 
did remark—her misuse of the loud pedal; and a 
very serious fault it is in anybody. Mme. Hope- 
kirk’s playing of Chopin is uncommonly enjoy- 
able, and, in fact, music calling fora purely 
sentimental insight, we think, will be apt to 
aes her in her most favorable light. The fol- 
owing was the program of her first recital, 
listened to by a small but responsive audience : 


Grand Fantasia in C..........cccceeeeeseees Schubert 
Allegro con fuoco, ma non troppo—Adagio—Presto 
—Allegro., 
Fantasie-Stack—Des Abends, 
Aufschwung, } 
Warum? 
Grillen, 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, 
Aliegro—Komanze—Scherzino—Intermezz>—Finale 
Impromptu, F sharp,” 
poreqeee z ot, 
jalade, A fa’ 7 P 
Nocturne, D flat, | PPITTTITTT TTT TTT tit Chopin 


«se eeee Schumann 





Barcarolle, F sharp, 
Polonaise, A flat, 


.... At the first of the series of concerts for 
young people Steinway Hall was filled largely by 
the children, for whose pleasure and benefit these 
excellent entertainments have been projected, 
Mr. Theodore Thomas conducted the orchestra 
and Miss Amy Sherwin appeared as the soloist. 
The appropriateness of certain features of the 


program (for example the ‘‘ Waldweben” of 
Wagner and the “Gli Angni”) hardly a 

; but the little people listened attentively 
and loudly applauded all that was offered for 
their entertainment. We suggest a liberal 
selecting from Mozart and Haydn on future 
programs. 


....Mme. Minnie Hauk celebrated recently 
the tenth anniversary of her appointment as 
court-singer to the Emperor of Germany, She 
was the recipient of numerous letters and mes- 
sages of congratultaion, amoug them by the hand 
of the Intendant-General of the Imperial Thea- 
ters of Germany the notification that the Em- 
peror has ordered his photograph and au h 
accompanying it to be presented to Madam 
Hauk as a mark of special interest and favor. In 
Gemmeng the prima-donna’s populgrity is not 
abated. 








——_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS : The Gragheny Society of 
New York will give its third public rehearsal 
and concert on, respectively, to-morrow after- 
noon aud Saturday night. Mozart’s beautiful 
E Fiat Symphony, Gade’s “Ossian” Overture, 
and a Symphony by Volkmann are the chief or- 
chestral numbers. Mrs. Geprg Henschel will be 
the soloist. The evenings of the 9th and 
llth instant will conclude the Winter season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 





~ 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 13th. 
HEARING AND DOING.—-Jamus I, 16—21. 








Nores. —The Epistle of James was written, not 
by the Apostle James, brother of John, but by 
James, the brother of our Lord. From the fact 
that our Lord on the cross committed his mother 
to the care of John, who was probably her nephew, 
it follows that James and Joses were probably not 
her sons, but sons of Joseph by a former mar- 
riage, and so only half-brothers of our Lord. 
The Epistle has to do chiefly with general relig- 
ious and moral duties, and but little to do with 
specific Christian doctrines. It may have been 
written to the Christians before they had fully 
separated from the synagogues.———‘‘ Be not 
deceived.” —That is, in supposing that temptation 
can come from God,———* Every good gift.” — 
But not temptations,-———‘* The Father of lights.” 
—The creator of the heavenly lights, sun, moon 
and stars, and himself the chief Light.—--—‘‘No 
variation,” —Axs there is variation in the sun, 
moon and planets. “Firat fruits.” —Choic- 
est und best, dedicated to God,——-—‘‘ Slow to 
speak,” —Careful about saying anything wrong. 
———'* The implanted rword.”—Of the apostles 
and of this epistle.———*‘ In a mirror.” —A pul- 
ished metal mirror was used, and not glass.-——-— 
“ Straightway forgetteth.”—-He looks for a mo- 
ment, casually ; while he who looketh into God's 
law with love keeps his eyes on it all the time, 
and is governed by it.—-—-*‘ The law of liberty.” 
—Here is implied a contrast with the Mosaic law 
of bondage, compared with which the Gospel of 
Christ is a law of liberty..—-—*‘ Bridleth not his 
tongue,” —This recurs to the thought of vs. 19. 
———** Pure religion.”—It is not meant that 
religion consists in visiting the unfortunate and 
avoiding immorality, but that these are its dis- 
tinctive outward expressions, rather than any 
strict legal observances. 

Instruction.—What God wants is our perfec. 
tion, We are to be his first fruits; for this he 
made us his children, We cannot speak of him 
as tempting us to evil by his providence, or by 
apy dealing with us, He is light, truth ; and all 
his influence is to make us such also, 

It is an old saying that we have two ears given 
us to hear with, but only one tongue to speak 
with ; and that so we should listen a great deal 
more than we talk. 

The reason why we are to be careful to hear 
fully before we speak, is to give us time to 
think carefully, so that we may not speak harsh, 
angry, foolish words. A Christian should never 
get angry, so as to speak without consideration. 
This rule, however, does not forbid indignant re- 
buke, like Christ’s, of what is plainly wrong. 

If we receive God’s word it will save us. It is 
able to do it; but it does not always do it, be- 
cause it is not always received when heard. 

It is well to be quick to hear; but that is not 
enough, Itis of no use to hear except for the 
purpose of doing. Mere listening never saved a 
soul, nor can save it. There must be doing also, 

There are a great many mere hearers in the 
world. If one goes to church for the purpose of 
applying the word to other people, or because he 
likes to hear the minieter’s pleasant voice or 
charming rhetoric, because he is a smart preach- 
er, but does not plan to do anything he is told 
to, he is a mere hearer, and will get no profit for 
it. Such a man’s religion is vain. 

The “ hearers only” are terribly deluded. It 
does no good to bring one’s ears to church unless 
one brings his heart also, Many think it does, 
and they hire good pews and look reverent 
enough in their seats. But God has no favor to 
show to those who do not respond to his word 
by obeying it. 

Reading treatises or hearing lectures on agri- 
culture does not make a man a farmer, He must 
get his land and go to work and raise corn and 
pofatoes, or he will starve when Winter comes, 
Devoutly hstening to the Gospel will not save a 
man in the last day, except as he has also tried 
to live a good life. 

About the hardest of all graces is that of brid- 
ling one’s tongue ; and success in it is an excel- 
lent test of Christian character. The one who 
does not do it can hardly be a Christian. James 
says his religion is vain. 

The essence of all religion, Christ tells us, is 

in loving God with all the heart, and one’s neigh- 
bor as himself. This is the best synopsis of 
religion that has ever been given. But that is 
all in the secret heart. The evidence of this love 
is what we often call religion and what James 
here calls religion. It is purity of life and benefi- 
cent helpfulness to those in need. This is 
more important than any correctness in pro- 
fession and belief, important as these are. 
a Morality is not all there is of religion, but it 
is a good part of it. By this we mean not the 
négative morality which avoids outbreaking 
sins, but the positive morality of doing good 
to others. Christ says that, in the Judgment 
Day, the lost will be condemned for not doing 
beneficent acts, like visiting the sick and suffer- 
ing, and that the saved will be rewarded for d - 
ing just this active benevolence. Perhaps we err 
i not making enough of good works. 








Literature. 


(The prompt mentioh in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


KADESH-BARNEA.* 











BY PRES. 8. 0. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 





An octavo volume of 478 pages on 
Kadesh-Barnea might, at first thought, 
seem to be a large treatise on a single local- 
ity. But when we consider the important 
relation of this locality to the movements of 
the Israelites, on the way to Palestine, and 
the difficulties that have attended its deter- 
mination, we shall not object to the size 
of the monograph. “No less than eight- 
een different places have had their claims 
put forward by writers of standing. The 
great influence of Dr. Robinson, for a long 
time controlled the general opinion in favor 
of Ainel Weibeh, onthe Western border of 
the’Arabah; but the opinion rested on very 
slender positive reasons, and encountered 
very grave objections. Some of the allu- 
sions in the Scriptures seemed entirely in- 
compatible with any locality in the ’Arabah, 
and to require one much nearer the direct 
way from Hebron to Egypt. Soon after 
the publication of Dr. Robinson's *‘ Re- 
searches,” the Rev. John Rowlands claimed 
to have discovered a place (an oasis), bear- 
ing the name of Kadesh, and containiug a 
copious fountain—a place situated on the 
borders of the South Country and the Wil- 
derness, many miles west of the ’Arabah, 
and in the vicinity of the road from Pales- 
tine to Egypt. Dr. Robinson strongly op- 
posed the identification. The case became 
somewhat complicated by tie fact that no 
ore else, for nearly forty years, was able to 
find the place described by Rowlands, and, 
that, meanwhile, it became confounded by 
Robinson with another fountain (Kudeirat), 
which no traveler had actually seen, and, 
through the deliberate and persistent false. 
hood of Sheikh Suleiman, with still a third 
fountain (Kuseimeh), shown to the present 
writer as Gadis. 

Mr. Trumbull, by visiting all these three 
in succession, has vindicated the statement 
of Rowlands, cleared up the mistake of 
Robinson and refuted the solemn falsehood 
of Suleiman. In his volume he first dis- 
cusses the biblical indications of the site, 
freely using the materials which others 
have furnished, then addresses the extra- 
biblical indications (chiefly negative and 
slight), after which he cites the various at- 
tempts at identification, gives the narrative 
of his own search, with its favoring circum- 
stances, a brief description of the three lo- 
calities, an elaborate argument to show that 
Ain Gadis (‘‘Qadees” in his transliteration) 
is Kadesh-Barnea, and a study on the route 
of the Exodus and on the Southern bound- 
ary of Palestine. He has gathered up a 
large amount of information, inclusive of 
the various views; and his book is a very 
valuable thesaurus of references, opinions, 
facts and arguments bearing on this ques- 
tion. His personal visit to the three foun- 
tains removes the confusion that hung over 
the question of names, and apparently adds 
what was wanting to a full confidence in 
the general identitication of locality. For, 
notwithstanding Dr. Robinson’s earnest ad- 
vocacy of Ain el Weibeh, the general 
locality of Ain el Gadis as the region of 
Kadesh had received the more or less decided 
acceptance of such German writers as Rit- 
ter, Keil and Delitzsch, Knobel, Lange and 
others, and of such English authorities as 
Wordsworth, Alford, Palmer, Tristram, 
Geikie and others, although of Americans 
only the writer of this notice and Professor 
Lowrie are citedin favor of it. When once 
we settle affirmatively the underlying ques- 
tion whether Kadesh was in a region some 
considerable distance west of the ’Arabah, 
there can be little hesitation in accepting this 
particular identification. That this underly- 
ing question must be so decided seems de- 
manded by various Scripture allusions, from 
the time of Hagar’s flight and Abram’s 
journeying to’the final departure of Israel 
to Canaan. These considerations are well 


*KapesH-Barnea; its importance and probable site, 
with the story of a hunt for it, including studies 
the route of the Exodus, and the South Boundary 
of the Holy Land. By H. Cay TrumMsvu.tu, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp, 478, 








gathered up and presented by Mr. Trum- 
bull. And the case is made far stronger by 
the fact that thus, within a distance of 
twelve miles from east to west, beginning 
with wady Muweileh, there are found four im- 
portant watering places—namely, Muweileh, 
Kuseimeh, Kudeirat and Gadis (or Kadis)— 
three of them very copious, the second ly- 
ing about three miles east of the first, the 
third about five miles north-east of the sec- 
ond, and the fourth (apparently) about nine 
miles east-southeast of the same. It was 
such an ample provision for a great host 
and for a protracted stay as cannot be 
found elsewhere, so far as is known, be- 
tween Sinai and Palestine. 

From Mr. Trumbull’s narrative it ap- 
pears that, but for peculiarly favoring cir- 
cumstances, he would not have found his 
way to these places. By a good provi- 
dence, the rough old Tiyahah Sheikh Mis- 
Ich was sick, and the lying Suleiman was 
far away on a plundering excursion. So 
\he expedition was committed to a young 
son of Misleh, only eighteen years old; and 
by the help of an enterprising dragoman, 
Mr. Trumbull was able to overcome the op- 
position of the lad; a thing which would 
have been impracticable with the father or 
the uncle. Even as it was, the game of ig- 
norance and deception was begun by the 
guide; but through the exactness of de- 
scription found in ‘‘ Egypt to Palestine,” 
Mr. Trumbull so far proved his superior 
knowledge of the region that the Arab 
surrendered, and, though with much reluc- 
tance, opposition, and almost refusal, con- 
ducted him to the places. 


It is unfortunate that the trip was so hur- 
ried that the distances and directions could 
not be more exactly determined, and that 
more complete descriptions of the places 
could not be given. Nevertheless, the sim- 
ple determination of facts is of the utmost 
importance. Kudeirat appears to be quite 
as copious a fountain as Gadis, although 
with a less extensive oasis about it, the lat- 
ter reminding Mr. Trumbull of Wady Fei- 
ran. 

We might find some things to criticise, if 
we were disposed. We should have pre- 
ferred a transliteration recognized by schol- 
ars. Mr. Trumbull’s anglicized spelling is 
not fully consistent with itself,nor altogeth- 
er English. We have no such use of the 
letter Q as in ‘‘Qadees,” etc.; and most of 
his readers will be more embarrassed than 
helped by his deviations from established 
methods. Some of his identifications seem 
more than doubtful. We cannot, on any 
ground, accept Nukhl for E] Paran, nor are 
we quite satisfied with his Hazeroth, Kar- 
kaa and some others. Nor can we believe 
that Shur was “‘the wall” built by the 
Egyptian monarchs on the east of Egypt; 
for its association with localities should in- 
dicate it to be a place or region, while, by 
the analogies of usage, as in ’Arabah, Shit- 
tim, Kikkar, Midhbar, and the like, where 
a common noun is converted to a definite 
use, the article should precede, as in En- 
glish—not ‘“‘wall,” but ‘the wall” (hash- 
shu). There is much reason in his general 
tracing of the southern boundary, and in 
his identification (after Wilton and Row- 
lands) of Maderah with Mosera or Hor 
(Deut. x, 6; Num. xxxiii, 30, 31). Instead 
of criticising minor details, were there 
much more occasion to do sv, we desire 
to express gratification and gratitude forthe 
good service which Dr. Trumbull has ren- 
dered. It rivets another link in the chain 
of Israel’s journeyings. Succoth, near the 
beginning, seems to be determined by the 
recent excavations at Tell Maschutah; 
and, as we think, Kadesh, near the ter- 
mination, is also found. There can be no 
doubt as to the encampment by the sea; 
and there is a growing conviction as to the 
scene of the law-giving. The general local- 
ity of crossing the sea is becoming settled ; 
certainly that it was not through the Ser- 
bonian bog. The general limits of the 
march from Ayun Musa to Sinaiare scarcely 
to be mistaken, and the general line of 
movement across the wilderness to Kadesh 
becomes a matter of easy comprehension. 
We now look with interest for the excava- 
tions at San (Zoan), and are not altogether 
destitute of hope that further discoveries 
are to be made between the crossing of the 
Red Sea and of the Jordan. These find- 
ings are cheering and timely at the present 
day. 
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RECENT FICTION. | 


Miss Mary M. Horrvs has written a fine novel 
in her A Great Treason, There appears still to 
be abundant prejudice among the general novel- 
reading public here, arising from too obvious 
causes, against historical novels, This work of 
Miss Hoppus is one to remove quite a respecta- 
ble hill of such feeling. The author has covered, 
in this dramatic story, the whole period of our 
War of Independence, beginning with the Bos- 
ton Tea Party and concluding with the Evacua- 
tion of New York. An Englishwoman herself, 
she has so mastered every essential point to be 
utilized for her purpose on either side of the 
great question, that she writes with strikingly 
complete knowledge of fact and with candor and 
power. Her stage is a large one, and her drama 
one to stir the blood, We meet, mingled together 
—and, whether veritable or fictitious, they are 
equally romantic and clear in the exciting pano- 
rama—Althea Digby and gallant Fred, the de- 
voted brothers and friends, Noel and Jasper 
Fleming, Mrs. Maverick, the worthy Tory aunt, 
General Washington, Colonel Benedict Arnold, 
the Inckless and beloved André—all the gallant 
knot of citizens and soldiers who led the van of 
@ great resistance. We walk the snow at Valley 
Forge, and then dance in the parlors of the 
Shippens, the Whartons and a half-dozen other 
well-known homes of fashion and wealth in 
Philadelphia and New York a hundred years ago, 

Of the social life of the troubled time Miss 
Hoppus has made fascinating use. We are apt 
to consider the Colonies as either fighting or 
mourning and praying for those who did fight 
during the years of anxiety that saw the Revo- 
lution in and out, Fight and mourn and pray 
they truly did ; but there was plenty of time and 
humor for assemblies and flirtations, for mis- 
chianzas and shopping ; though, naturally, most 
of such diversion went on in circles more or less 
Tory. The author’s study of Benedict Arnold is 
masterly. It cannot but put the character and 
carecr of this extraordinary and wretched man 
in a new light before many a reflective mind. 
In her hands he stands out as the patriot, the 
brilliant and impetuous soldier, as well as the 
hideous spot of corruption on the glorious record 
of the time. So ingeniously and smoothly has Miss 
Hoppus interwoven rare little anecdotes and 
incidents into her tale, that it is difficult to tell 
whether one or another touch be hers or truth’s. 
The choice of the old style of speech was also 
thoughtful. Humor, pathos and sentiment and 
unflagging movement are characteristics of this 
unpretentious book ; and, in certain paragraphs, 
as in that on page 178, which includes that old, 
great story of the Declaration of Independence, 
Miss Hoppus rises to a tone of lofty simplicity 
which is striking. But this same lofty simplici- 
ty is, after all, the tone of her whole work, 

A Misquidit Lassie, by Perey Ross, comes to 
hand, alight-hearted, merry little sketch of a 
winsome Scotch coqnette and her cajoleries and 
obstinacies and matrimonial capture by a pa- 
tient lover. A couple of hours can be spent over 
Mr. Koss’s novelette as with diverting company. 
Antoinette isa sad girl, but she is a good one 
and deserves her sunny maiden days of frolic, 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr, H, C. Bunner’s A Woman of Honor, 
is plainly designed for the stage. From 
the moment we begin to read the clever 
dialogue between Mr. Jack Carnegic and 
Mr. Cecil Kent, in the studio, we imagine 
that we are in a kind of private rehearsal of 
a play; the scenery swings into place, 
the actors pose and gesticulate, and the ap- 
plause of clever “points” drowns their 
voices. The novel divides itself into acts 
with all the certitude of a prompt-book. 
Mr. Bunner’s dialogue is sparkling, his situa- 
tions, for the most part, ingenious, and his 
characters contrasted effectively. But where in 
New York are such people as Mr. Ruthven and 
Mr. and Mrs, Swift, to be met? Are strangers to 
our city to get many more impressions that 
social life in New York means the sort of thing 
which Mr. Bunner’s amusing, but unpleasant 
comedy shows forth? We hope not. Hundreds 
of Americans have grown up and read their 
French novels, and died in the idea that every 
other home in France was as described by those 
gentlemen who fill the lists of Levy, Charpen- 
tier and Dentee. Before long we shall have our 
friends across the water believing that New York 
wives are all Mrs, Swifis, our girls 
as romantically imprudent as Faith Ruthven, 
Mr. Bunner has written one notably clever 
scene in this book play (which we have no doubt 
will make the audience go quite frantic with en- 
thusiasm), the interview between Kent and 

Swift toward the close, when the old love-letters 
teach the husband a sharp lesson ; nor are want- 
ing quiet little touches of light philosophizing, 
as this: 

‘The men who habitually play with the affections 
of- women, and hold them in light esteem, are the 
very men who conceive almost passionately strong 
attachments to friends of their own sex. They of- 
ten infuse into their regard for other men a confi- 
dence that is all but pathetic. Accustomed to deal 
with women whose lightly given love can rarely be 
counted upon for any length of time, they get an 
idea that all the honor and fidelity in humanity is on 
their own side of the house, aud they trust other 





men, especially men of a different sort from them- 
selves, with a blind reliance.” ] 
(Boston : James R, Osgood & Co.) 

In Donald Grant, the latest of Dr. George 
Macdonald’s novels, there are the same defects in 
plot and mechanism of the story which have 
characterized this admired writer’s work in the 
world of fiction since he entered it. He long 
since made a corner of it hisown. Who cares 
how many improbabilities Dr, Macdonald will 
lavish through one story, how it may lag and 
drag, how philosophy may overcrowd conversa- 
tion, provided his exquisite fancy enables him 
to scatter in almost each page a handful of gem- 
thoughts, rare similes, sweet reflections and 
sympathetic counsels? Donald Grant is rich in 
these. For many of them the old cobbler and his 
wife (two of Dr. Macdonald’s most delicate char- 
acterizations) are the vehicles. The author 
preaches to a large congregation in this country. 
This last sermon in story-form will doubt- 
less be read and marked with pencil, and lent 
and recommended from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, It can worthily be so received. But it is 
as a sermon that we praiseit. (New York: Har- 
per Bros, ‘‘ Franklin Square Library,” No, 335.) 

Thicker than Water is one of Mr. Payn’s 
strongest and mostcarefully finished novels. The 
story attracted a good deal of comment while it 
ran as a serial in an English periodical, and has 
been widely read here from its appearance, As 
a student of certain types of human nature, Mr, 
Payn has had no rival during recent years of 
his literary career, except Mr. Trollope; and 
the younger author’s treatment has been quite 
original enough to define the distinction clearly. 
Thicker than Water is not, in the main, a re- 
markably pleasant story; but its humor and 
shrewdness and graces of style endear it to the 
reader before he is far in its course, Mrs. 
Beckett is a most capital creation—though crea- 
tion seems hardly the fit word, since there must 
be more than one Mrs, Beckett—who has, for- 
tunately for her, not felt Mr. Payn’s keen eye 
upon her day by day until her portrait was com- 
pleted, (New York: Harper Bros,) 
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THIS MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


Tuanks to The Century, we are given a 
look into the mind and feelings of Mr. Garfield, 
when traveling in Europe in the Summer of 
1867, of strong autobiographical interest. How 
genuine and simple a character the late Presi- 
dent possessed, and what a spontaneous honesty 
with himself characterized his daily life is again 
recognized jin the quiet pages of a diary which 
he certainly never expected myriad eyes, dimmed 
at his death, to read, He talks to himself in it 
of all the little world of ship about him while he 
voyaged—of the captain, the passengers, the 
passage. Here is a fragment from a reflective 
page : 

“The life ou board ship is not altogether an 
artificial one; but it is another from the usual life we 
lead, Each human being has a number of possible 
characteis in him which changed circumstances 
may develop. Certainly life on the sea brings out 
one quite unique. . The people I have be- 
come acquainted with on this ship willremain in 
my memory as a little world and apart from ali the 
rest of mankind, I am quite sure that I have no 
adequate or even correct knowledge of their char- 
acters, and am equally sure that, from what they 
have seen of me, they have no knowledge of mine.” 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s paper ‘Edinboro’ Old 
Town” is a graceful and valuable study, and the 
perfect beauty of the illustrations from Mr. 
Pennel!’s drawings stamp this number of the 
magazine as remarkable in its pictorial feat- 
ures. A most noteworthy article is that on the 
French Academy by Y. D.; and the admirable 
portraits of Alexander Dumas, the younger, of 
Victor Cherbuliez, Ernest Renan, Victorien 
Sardou, of Pasteur, Labiche, Feuillet and Angier 
will be looked at with curiosity and pleasure, 
Mr. John Burroughs, Mr. W. H. Bishop, H. ©. 
Bunner and Professor George P. Fisher are 
among the contributors to the number. We 
gladly direct attention to the sketch of the gifted 
Toru Dutt. 

The January Atlantic gives its place of honor 
to the opening chapters of a new novel by Dr, 
8. Weir Mitchell, “In War Time.” Its begin- 
ning is admirable, and proves the writer’s talent 
for the narrative portions of a work of 
fiction of the kind to be of high rank. Mr. 
Richard Grant White adds his last word to the 
history and experiences of “Mr. Washington 
Adams,” in a letter from ‘‘Mr. Mansfield Hum- 
phreys.” Professor E, P. Evans contributes a 
scholarly, critical study of “ Hafiz of Shiraz,” 
with quotations illustrative of the delicacy and 
vigor of the poet's style ; and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes prints a touching poetical tribute to 
four famous names in the membership of the 
old “Saturday Club,” four who have “ gone 
over to the majority,” to the grief of all who 
knew them or love their work. Mr. E. V. 
Smalley, Mr. Henry James (who contributes a 

paper on Tourguéneff), and the Rev. A. P. 
Peabody are others who add to the variety of the 
number. Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s fine novel, 
“A Roman Singer,” will run for two or three 
months to come, which nobody will regret to 
hear, 


Harpers, “ the giant of the monthlies,” begins 
with a pleasant personal sketch of Mr. John G. 
Whittier, illustrated by a portrait (engraved a6 
the frontispiece), and by Mr. Harry Fenn’s 
artistic sketches. Mr. William Black’s new 
serial, ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare” is, naturally, the 
great feature in the fiction. To meet Mr. Black 
otherwhere than in sight of a Scotch loch and 
without a Highland gillie, a pony phaeton or a 
gaelic idiom hovering about him, is a novel thing 
indeed. We cannot say, weary as we may have 
grown of the above concomitants, that “ Judith 
Shakespeare” reads, so far as we get into it, like 
astrong and successful departure. The opening 
chapters have much of the mere craftsman and 
his deft padding congpicuousin them. They are 
pleasant reading, and thatis all. Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson sends from her Venetian home 
& paper upon “Mentone,” written in a new and 
and sprightly style for an article of the sort; 
Mr, G, W. Sheldon has a most exhaustive and 
interesting history of ‘The Old Packet Service 
of New York,” which will stimulate recollections 
beneath many furrowed brows; and Colonel 
Higginson adds another chapter of, our National 
History in his “The Birth of a Nation.” We 
presume that Mr. Higginson intends to collect 
these essays and give them to the public in book 
form, when the set is concluded. Mr. Roe’s 
serial, the second installment of which is given 
in this number, is natural, wholesome, and con- 
tains pleasant incidents ; but even in recollect- 
ing that this novel has a special purpose, indi- 
cated by the title, and that it is essentially a 
story of simple country life on the Hudson, one 
cannot help smiling as he sees a whole page 
taken up with an enthusiastic discussion on 
raising fowls, and finds himself treated to such 
little paragraphs as this: 

“You give your hens the warm mash to-morrow 
evening as usual, and then about midnight go to the 
roosts and feel of their crops, I’ll warrant you'll find 
them empty. The meal, you see, digests speedily, 
and is soon all gone, -« « Give them the grain in 
theevening. . . . and there is something for their 
gizzards to act on all night long.” 

Mr. William C. Prime contributes a personal 

sketch of President Buchanan, in connection 

with the new biography of Mr. Buchanan by 

Judge Curtis, Mr, Charles Dudley Warner opens 

the Editors Drawer with some amusing remarks 

upon the divisions of time, in which his charac-" 
terization of the year and the relation of its 

twelve mouths to an imaginary plane, is a state- 

ment as funny as it is true. 

In Lippincott’s we notice an illustrated article 
by Edward V. Bruce, *‘ Philadelphia’s Hotel de 
Ville,” being a study, architectural and artistic, 
of the magnificent new City Hall, which is 
steadily advancing toward completion, and which 
is one of the most costly and elegant structures 
of the country. The illustrations accompany- 
ing the article are from the pencil of Mr. F, W. 
Stokes. A sketch by Sherwood Bonner, ‘' Christ- 
mas Eve at Tuckeyhoe,” is one of the features 
of the number; and there are additional papers 
by John Moran, Henry A. Beers, Dr. Felix L. 
Oswald, and Belle Osborne, In ‘Our Monthly 
Gossip "—a department which we wish might set 
the tone of all gossip, monthly or other, so 
many are the true and wise words said in its 
pages—there will be noticed a little chat on “ Co- 
operative Housekeeping,” by L. 8. H., proper for 
the consideration of each materfamilias, 

The article, “‘The Luther Monument at 
Worms,” by J. Leonard Corning, in The Man- 
hattan, comes a little behind time, but is of in- 
terest as an art study. A very unique feature in 
a periodical is the charming joint-work of Miss 
Edith M. Thomas and Dr, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, a poem entitled “The Doorkeeper,” 
the music to which is furnished by the 
well-known composer and conductor, Ed- 
gar Fawcett, H. ©. Bunner, Louise Chandler 
Moulton and George Parsons Lathrop contribute 
poems, The illustrations of the magazine again 
are excellent; but we wish that the cover could 
be taken in hand soon, The colors and border 
are perfectly tasteful and artistic ; but the cen- 
tral figure ought to be eliminated and some- 
thing else substituted as soon as practicable, 
We have always taken it for the similitude of 
some young woman of literary but sadly convivi-- 
al tastes, who is relaxing from the press of work 
by a particularly obstinate spree enjoyed in the 
seclusion of her flat. 

_—— ee 

....High in the class of curious books belongs 
John Ashton’s Humour, Wit and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century, printed by the Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh, and published here by Mr. 
J. W. Bouton, of this city. The old literature on 
this subject is particularly rich ; and the author 
has compiled in the appendix the titles of no less 
than 128 volumes, great and small, published in 
the seventeenth century, on which he has drawn 
for his compilation, A most satisfactory feature 
of his work is that every extract is referred di- 
rectly to the original source from which it is 
taken ; and the reader is, by this means, kept 
continually on the path. The contents of such 
a collection defy classification. No attempt is 

made at systematic arrangement or tabulation, 
much less to index the contents. The jokes con- 
tained in this volume indicate a great change, if 





not a great advance,in the wit and humor of the 


present age, They lack not only in refinement 
but in the keen peint which we now delight in. 
They are not contrived to hold back their wit and 
humor,and let it out in sudden curprises, a8 ours 
do, Still they may surpass ours in denoting a 
keener nutional sense of humor and love of it. 
They tell of a time when the social atmosphere 
of life around every man required to be more 
habitually lighted up by humor than now. The 
preparation of this collection for modern read- 
ers implies a great deal of expurgation and edi- 
torial selection. The jest books of the seven- 
teenth century cannot be reproduced for gener- 
al readers in our day. Not because that age was 
low down in morality or modesty, but because 
their notions were not ours. The ballad litera- 
ture of the times, though it has been produced 
in small private editions, is not fit for general 
reading. This edition will be found to be an- 
exceptionable. It is a collection which lets the 
reader far into the hearty life of the times, and 
is aided in this by the quaint old cuts reproduced 
init. We regret that political subjects have 
been so genorally omitted. The small number 
introduced are among the best in the selection, 
Their general introduction would, however, have 
required a second volume. Religious anecdote 
and humor is also sparingly introduced, though, 
we notice, some of the best matter comes under 
this head. Such collections as these read 
like evidence taken in support of the proposi- 
tion that there is nothing new under the 
sun. The human mind either thinks over 
the old thoughts in all generations, or tra- 
dition and memory have a surprising force, 
In caricatures the volume is especially rich, The 
“* Physitian,” the “ gallant,” the usurer, the cav- 
alier, and Prince Rupert and Digby are the 
favorite subjects against whom these ancient 
volleys are let off, One worthy of our friend 
Puck is aimed at patent monopolies ; another 
shows a richly dressed grandee walking amid 
lilies, and gayly reflecting, as he looked on his 
luxurious surroundings, ‘‘the poore man payes 
for all.” The long ballad which follows would, 
in our day, give any man who wrote it the repu- 
tation of a communist, Another very curious 
caricature of a folly not yet extinet represents 
men bringing their wives to a miller to be ground 
out young again, On the whole, the wit and the 
song of these collections go against the other sex. 
The author of “Fair Words for Fair Women” 
would find a good many adverse inspirations to 
struggle with in this collection, Here ie the 
original of one of Mr. Gough's best stories in an- 
other form, and with the alcoholic causation 
and the temperance twist left out of it: ‘An 
Italian Trivelino fell asleep, one day, with his 
horse’s bridle around his arm. Another came, 
_who unbridled the horse and got him away. 
Trivelino being awaked, and missing his horse, 
began to feel himself about, saying, “Zither Iam 
Trivelino, or not. If Iam Trivelino, my horse 
is lost; if not, I have found a bridle,” The work 
of the caricaturist and satirist joined hands in 
those days, as now with the moralist and the re- 
former. While Butler, in ‘* Hudibras,” and Ben 
Jonson in “The Alchemist,” leveled their wit at 
astrology, we find in these pages the same war 
waged on them by the caricaturist and the pro- 
fessional wit. A mightily entertaining volume, 
with good sense in it, as well as diversion and a 
ripe quality of entertaining humor, which will 
not wear out, but which, the more it is used the 
better it grows. 


.... The Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841 
—1865, by Capt. William Harwar Parker, author 
of a number of well-known books on naval and 
nautical affairs, is a valuable and interesting 
record by a Virginian, trained from a boy in the 
old navy, and who, immediately upon the seces- 
sion of his state, went into the service of the 
confederacy. The first half of the volume, 
which the publishers, the Msars. Chas, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, have made uniform with their series 
on the Civil War, is a record of the old service 
as the author knew it up to the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. He entered it as a mid-shipman, four- 
teen years old, his father being already in the 
navy, where he afterward rose to the highest 
rank existing in his day—that of commodore, 
The opening two hundred pages show the navy 
as it was while seamanship held its old meaning, 
before steaming came in, and while the United 
States Navy was the best appointed and the most 
strictlysubordinated and disciplined marine force 
in the world. Capt. Parker gives some striking 
examples of the rigor of the service, and others 
which more than hint that it all ended in rigor 
and amounted to little for fighting purposes. 
His accounts of the old gunnery practice are 
amusing. After the guns were run out and 
pointed, the orders were given slowly, “ Handle 
your match and lockstring,” ‘‘cock your 
lock,” “blow your match,” ‘stand by,” 
and at last—when the ship hand sailed on @ 
hundred yards off the aim—‘ fire.” The navy 
ran down in gunnery after the war of 1812, but 
picked up again in the Mexican War. In the 
War of the Rebellion it made enormous advances 

in naval armor, ordinance, rams and torpedoes, 
Captain Parker asserts, with good opportunity 
to know, that we made more progress in these 
four years than the European nations had made 
in a century. It is a question, however, 
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whether they did not do better in keeping up 
the standard of their ships and seamen, which 
have so run down among us as to give point to the 
growl which Captain Parker reports from an old 
boatewain : ‘Formerly we had wooden ships and 
iron men. Now we have iron ships and wooden 
men.” The two vices of the navy have been 
drunkenness and dueling; both of which are 
vividly reflected in these memoirs. At the Naval 
Academy, dueling was in full force long after 
1847. The boys sometimes fought on the academy 
grounds and shot balls into each other “at ten 
paces” across the mess table. The oddest tale is 
of a duel at Genoa when, having some difficulty 
in getting carriages, the principals and seconds 


rode out in the one carriage, and as the houses | 


and villas of the town stretched out into 
the suburbs, and they despaired of reaching a 
quiet spot in the open country, they drew up 
where they were, set a guard, and fought it out 
in thestreets, The affair ended in a few scratches 
and the parties rode home on the best of terms, 
These encounters, fiercely as they began,generally 
remind one in the end of the tale in Harria’s 
‘England's Jests,” written as long ago as 1693, 
wherejwe read of a fellow wounded in such a meet- 
ing, whe, hearing the doctor send his boy for a 


plaster, cried out: **O Doctor, is it so dangerous | 


as that?” “Indeed itis,” replied the doctor. 
“Run quick, boy, or this thing will be well be- 
fore you get back.” The anecdotes in these 
Recollections are, many of them, particularly 
good. We suspect that, on p. 21, what Mr. 
Lowell has often called his best story is spoiled 
for him by being traced to Capt. Marryatt and 
told in simpler terms, When Marryatt was in 
New England, his pompous manner did not 
make him popular with his innkeeper. Seeing 
a thunder-storm coming up he remarked, in a 
condescending manner,.to the landlord: “ You 
have heavy thunder in this country!” ‘ Well! 
we dew" was the reply, ‘considering the thin- 
ness of the population.” Illustrating the time 
when in the navy there was “no law for post 
captains” we have this of old Commodore 
Chauncey in the New York yard: 

“One Sunday in the chapel of the yard the chaplain 

read 4 notice which he said was by order of the bishop 
of the diocese. ‘ By whose order did you say? ’ inquired 
the Commodore, standing up. ‘ By order of the bishop 
of the diocese,’ mildly replied the chaplain. ‘ Well, 
the notice will not be obeyed,’ said old Chauncey. 
*I'lllet you know that J am the bishop of this dio- 
cese,’" 
We have several very amusing anecdotes to show 
the difficulty of getting evidence out of sailors 
and their extraordinary superstition as to “‘com- 
mitting themselves,” as they call it. 

“ Old Junius B——, as a witness in a case of assault 

and battery, once testified that he ‘saw the accused 
give the accuser several kicks, or,’ he cautiously 
added, * words to that effect,’” 
On the previous page is another which shows 
how these jolly tars went on when off duty in 
port. Acertain humorous fellow, being at the 
old Bowery Theater in this city one night, and 
in that happy condition when “ another glass of 
claret would spoil him,” went in front of the 
curtain and gave out the following announce- 
ment: 

“* Gentlemen and ladies, to-morrow night will be 
performed the drama entitled ‘The babes and the 
woods’; Babes, Mr. Brown; Woods, Mr. C.; to be 
followed by the roaring farce called ‘ Moses and the 
bulrushes’; Moses, Mr. C.; Bulrushes, by the troop.’” 
When Virginia seceded Capt. Parker threw up 
his commission and offered his services to the 
state. His account of what he saw on the way to 
Richmond is very graphic’ and has every appear- 
ance of absolute truthfulness, Every partof his 
narrative is marked with candor,as his own con- 
duct was with honor. He didall he could for the 
“ lost cause,” to the last ; but the summary facts 
of his record show more plainly than anything 
we have seen that it was a “lost cause ” from 
the “first gun fired,” and that he -himself was 
never for any considerable time deceived on this 
point, The great blunder of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the beginning in giving up Norfolk 
is clearly pointed out, and is shown to have been 
wholly unnecessary. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of the narrative relates to the “ Merri- 
mac” and the “Monitor” duel, which is described 
on the whole as fairly enougha drawn battle in 
which the “‘ Monitor” got the hardest knocks, but 
carried off the substantial results. The 
“Merrimac” is ridiculed as a great “scare,” 
that could neither go to sea nor do anything 
against the ramparts and casemates of Fortress 
Monroe. How she came to be in the leaky con- 
dition she was after the fight, and why she had 
at last to be sunk amid the howls of the bitterly 
disappointed confederacy, is not made clear. 
Probably Captain Parker is as much mystified 
about it as we are. When Richmond was evac- 
nated he was put in command of the treasure, 
to guard and escort it with his marine force, the 
best disciplined body left in the Confederate 


service. He ends with hic acco | 
oa yn a «| nor on any impressional achievements of any 


his hunt for Mr. Davis, of his appearance when 
at last overtaken, of delivering the treasure to 
him and disbanding his force, under the terms of 
Johnston's surrender, 


....Bome four years ago the Greek reading 
world was astonished by the appearance of a very 


remarkable translation of the ‘‘Apology,” “‘Crito,” 
and parts of ‘“Phedo,” containing the defense of 
Socrates at his trial, his conversations in prison, 
thoughts on the Future Life and the account.of 
his death. The authorship was unknown, but 
the translation was brought out under the respon- 
sible patronage of Professor Goodwin, who pro- 
vided it with an introduction. The author is 
now known to be a lady im Boston, and the 
same who subsequently produced a second 
equally well done piece of work—A Day in Ath- 
ens with Socrates. Translations from the Pro- 
tagoras and the Republicof Plato. Both these 
volumes are now published by the Messrs. 
| Charles Scribner’s Sons in paper brochures, 
whose cheaper form will bring them within 
| reach of more readers than would have purchased 
the first expensive editions. Of both of these 
volumes we may speak in the highest terms, as 
| did Professor Goodwin in recommending the 
first to those readers who have neither time nor 
| opportunity to select for themselves, out of 
the complete translations of Plato’s works, the 
portions which have a special interest as bearing 
| directly upon Socrates. The three dialogues 
| here given form a sequence, beginning with his 
| defense at the memorable trial and closing with 
the touching account of his death contained in 
| the “Phwdo,” So vivid are the scenes into the 
midst of which we are introduced, that we feel as 
if in the very presence of the actors, ourselves 
bearing a part in the great drama. If these 
were not the very words of Socrates, the impres- 
sion which they produce upon us must be, we 
feel, the same as that experienced by his actual 
hearers, and we find ourselves involuntarily 
sharing the belief he inspired in them as to the 
truth and reality of those “higher, holier 
things,” in comparison with which life and even 
death itself is counted as naught. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find a stronger proof of the truth 
that the Divine Light is withheld from no earnest 
seeker than in the inspired utterances of this 
master-mind of antiquity. To those who reject 
the same truths as revealed by Christianity they 
may come with a new force of conviction ; and 
some busy worker who is hurrying through life 
with every faculty absorbed by the pursuit of 
material gain may be arrested by the warning 
that the “life without examination is not worth 
living.” It may then be hoped that this effort 
to bring the writings of Plato within the reach of 
“all classes of readers may be productive of some 
result, apart from the more palpable object of 
facilitating a nearer acquaintance with one of 
the greatest thinkers of Greece. This object 
is in itself, however, one worthy of trial ; and the 
chance of its success appears the greater from 
the attractive form in which it is presented. 
The legend in the words of Socrates, inscribed 
on the cover, was fitly chosen ; for it is the key- 
note to the whole contents. ‘There can no evil 
befall a good man, whether he be alive or 
dead.” 





..--One of the best signs for the church 
work of the future is the serious interest in the 
Christian training of children. The growing 
secularity of the schools of all grades and 
classes,and the failure of home influence to reach 
the case, make the problem more serious than 
ever. With much that we read on this subject 
we can sympathize only as to the motive and in- 
tention; some is good, but impracticable. This 
is the fatal defect of many, perhaps of most 
of the methods we have seen proposed. They 
were addressed to the already overworked and 
overburdened pastors; they invited them to a 
work they could not do; they idealized a method 
and drew on it in advance; or they went flat in 
the great delusion of sensational demonstration 
and pious theatricals. The Rev. Amos Chese- 
breugh, Congregational pastor in Durham, 
Conn., approaches the subject in a better way 
than usual in his little volume, Children Trained 
for Discipleship. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
The general introduction on pastoral obliga- 
tion and methods of work, presents nothing 
new, and in some respects threatens to fall 
into the old mistakes. But the plan actually 
unfolded, rests on the basis of actual experi- 
ment, and is well worth attention. Mr. Chese- 
brough avoids all glittering generalities; he 
does not propose regular classes once a week 
or once a month the year through, nor even 
thirteen times in the year. He would have 
the pastor guided by the number of young 
people in the parish in need of such train- 
ing as he proposes, and he would have them 
brought together, when the circumstances 
require it, for about thirteen carefully 
prepared catechetical conferences on points 
relating to personal piety. He gives brief 
outlines of his own catechetical lectures and of 
the methods he pursued. There is no waste of 
time or work in these and no misdirected 
effort. They require nothing which a man fit 
to be a pastor cannot do and should not be glad 
to undertake. They do not rely on sensation 


kind, but upon sounc evangelical principles and 
methods which we believe might be tried in any 
parish,and tried without asking leave of any 
man, and without waiting to form a society or 
any association, or even to get up a constitution 





or ask the legislature for a charter. 
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....Under the appropriate title of Four Pas- 
torates; Glimpses of the Life and Thoughts of 
Eden B. Foster, D.D., we have a biographic 
sketch, with selections from the writings of this 
efficient and honored New England minister. 
The volume is edited by his son, and originated 
in the desire of his former parishioners to have 
such a memorial of one they loved and revered. 
The John Street church,of Lowell,over whom Dr. 
Foster was settled more than twenty years, pro- 
posed to put the funds which they had otherwise 
devoted to a tablet on the walls of their church, 
into the publication of this volume. Dr. Foster 
came of good stock and was born and bred in a 
godly family of ten sons and one daughter, he 
being the oldest. Two of his brothers fell in 
battle for the Union; two died in infancy, and 
one early in life. Seven of the sons went to 
college ; and all but one of them entered the min- 
istry. Dr. Eden B. Foster was a strong preacher. 
His sermons were worked out to the utmost as to 
form and contents and to suit them to the 
preacher’s style. They commanded attention 
among all classes, and stand the test of examina- 
tion when printed. This memorial is almost 
autobiographic, Its graphic descriptions give a 
lively picture of their subject, and will be the 
greatest gratification to the hosts of friends and 
parishioners who learned to love and revere Dr. 
Foster. ‘To him happened the rare good fortune 
to be settled a second time over the people he 
had been forced by ill health to leave. (Lowell: 
Geo. M. Elliott.) 


...-Mrs, Julia R. Anagnos comes of good lit- 
erary and even poetic stock, and has so long 
proved her right to the poetic name by her mis- 
cellaneous and fugitive effusions, that we cannot 
be surprised at the impression of a high degree 
of lyric force made by the original poems col- 
lected by her in Stray Chords, an attractive look- 
ing little volume, well manufactured by the 
Messrs, Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. Occa- 
sionally we note in these poems an excess of sen- 
timent, and here and there passages which raise 
the question whether fancy has not become fan- 
ciful. The verses are free and musical, and cast 
in a large mold. The meters of some of them 
go rolling on with turbulent force, while others 
sing in still pathos of the pain that is hidden in 
the breast. “The Window with Climbing Vines” 
is a good example : 

“A light shot out from my Lady’s room, 
And it filled my heart with thoughts of bloom; 
I knew not whether she slept or woke; 
But the Spring was come, and the Winter broke. 


“She came to her window at break of day; 
She hushed the March, and she brought the May; 
She op d her t and looked away, 
And I knew to another her thoughts did stray. 





** But oh! I have loved her! Let that suffice; 
I can never watch for her coming twice; 
The bride-bell rings, and the bride-day shines— 
Farewell to the window with climbing vines!” 


....Mr. George W. Julian has, for more than 
thirty years, been honorably connected with the 
public history of the Republic,and during that 
period has more than once been 1m positions of 
the highest influence. His connection with pub- 
lic affairs goes back of the formation of the Re- 
publican Party, with which he has been identi- 
fled since 1856, and gives weight and interest to 
the volume of Political Recollections just pub- 
lished by him. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
He commences, in the first chapter, with what he 
appropriately calls, the ‘‘ Hard Cider Frolic of 
1840,” sketches rapidly the events which 
led to the civil war, from the annexation 
of Texas down to Mr. Lincoln’s appearance. 
Of the troubled times which followed the war 
Mr. Julian writes with zealand with fervor, 
which corresponds to his own earnest activity in 
them. He writes, thinks and remembers from 
the stand-point of a man who sympathizes with 
the people and their rights, and who has often 
allowed himself to act on the theory that the 
right and wrong of public questions are far 
more simple than they are. His personal sketches 
in this volume are not its least interesting parts. 
With some abatement for the rhetoric of an 
old campaigner he hits on the head the living is- 
sues of the day, and places the emphasis on the 
economico-social questions of the day, where it 
belongs. The volume is a stirring one. 


.... Somewhere on the middle ground between 
the “Gentle Heart” and the ‘Rugby School 
Sermons” falls the Rev. Mr. Munger’s Lamps 
and Paths, a collection of eight children’s ser- 
mons, and pastoral addresses made by the author 
to young people entering his church at North 
Adams. They are rich in the finished and rich 
simplicity of Mr. Munger’s style. Their relig- 
ious point is imbedded in them, rather than 
bristling at prowor stern. Their ethical matter is 
rooted in faith, and their faith takes immediate 
effect on daily practical ethics. They speak for 
high standards in life and gently impress the 
principles of a practical philosophy. They are 
addressed to a younger class of readers than 
Mr. Munger .takes into his confidence in ‘On 
The Threshold,” and increase by one the very 
small number of books that can be read aloud 
to the children Sunday evenings with any chance 
of holding their attention and doing them good. 
The publishers, the Messrs. N. J. Bartlett & Co,, 
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of Boston, have done their part well and brought 
out the collection in the best style from the press 
of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. The type is 
especially to be admired. 


-».- Atheism and Theism is a thoughtful and 
serious little volume, by John G. Wilson, ‘“min- 
ister of the Word of God,” and author of several 
theological works. So faras we can see, it va- 
ries from the received opinions only as to the 
final state of the impenitent. The author re- 
pudiates Universalism and Annihilationism, and 
advocates a modified form of the restoration 
theory, which, as he puts it, leaves “ an awful 
and fiery looking for of judgment” to confront 
the transgressor, but does not wholly efface a 
hope for him from the possible experiences of 
eternity. Theauthor’s methods of interpreta- 
tion are very much in sympathy with those of 
the old school, and the general tenor of his book 
makes on us the same impression. From this 
point of view itargues fairly, and with serious 
force, for the more liberal view. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) 


...-The Messrs, A. BD. F. Randolph & Co, 
publish A Hand-Book of Old and Familiar 
Hymns, by the author of “‘ The Changed Cross,” 
in 18mo, size, containing about one hundred 
and forty of the hymns which have gone 
deepest into the experience of Christian hearts 
and proved most useful and helpful. It is not a 
manual, not a scholarly collection, and not for 
use in religious meetings. Many persons will 
miss their favorite hymns; but any one who 
uses it, will find it a very delightful and help- 
ful collection. —-The Rev. E. H. Bickersteth has 
compiled, in more churchly form, a collection 
with a similar purpose, but made of less familiar 
hymns, arranged by Sundays and Holy days of 
the Church, printed in handsome form by the 
Rivingtons, London, and published here by the 
Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers. 


....Mary A. Humphrey takes the Kansas 
troubles for the scenery of her story in The 
Squatter Sovereign; or, Kansas in the’50s. (Chi- 
cago: Coburn & Newman Publishing Co.) The 
author has founded her romance on events which 
actually transpired in the early history of that 
bloody ané debated territory, which are woven 
into a story in which nothing but the names and 
personal details are supposed to vary from fact. 
The strong provocations of the shameful history 
rise to view constantly in the narrative, and 
affect the style in which it is written. The colors 
are laid on heavy, the pictures are drawn in 
strong outlines, and things generally are de- 
scribed with what we assume to be a close copy- 
ing of nature. 


...-The Kitchen Garden Association of this 
city has done a good work in publishing a manu- 
al for more advanced lessons on housework. The 
manual is arranged for drill in all kinds of 
housework and includes marketing. The only 
drawback we can see in these manuals is that 
they are designed for use in special schools, 
when their true use is among special classes in 
the common schools. They are admirably done, 
and mark the dawn, we hope, of a movement 
which will, in the end rescue domestic service 
from its present hopeless condition. The public 
school system is probably the principal cause of 
the trouble, and in the public schools work of 
the new kind should begin. 


....The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pub- 
lish a Whittier Calendar for the year 1884, with a 
novel arrangement for suspending the daily se- 
lections as a pendent without interfering with 
the illustrated cardboard—a piece of misdirected 
ingenuity which wholly gives up the established 
idea of the card back as an illustrated holder for 
the poetic selections, and transforms it into a 
chromo-lithograph with a package of daily se- 
lections depending from it. The general design 
strikes us as too somber for so sunny a poet as 
Whittier, and too much restricted to his anti- 
slavery activity. 


.... The Reformation in Sweden, Its Rise, 
Progress and Crisis; and its Triumph under 
Charles [X 1s the title of a useful and interest- 
ing volume by the Rev. Dr. C. M. Butler, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Episcopal Di- 
vinity School, Philadelphia. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) The history is worth study on its own 
account, and doubly so from the fact that it was 
this well-founded werk which put Sweden in the 
position inthe thirty years’ war to save Prot- 
estantism in the land of its birth. 


.... The first Biennial Report of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture of the State of 
Michigan, from Sept. 1st, 1880, to Sept. 30th, 
1882, has come to hand, with the College accounts, 
department reports, report of the state board, 
lectures and essays read at institutes, and the 
proceedings of the state agricultural society. 
———We have also The Photographic Times for 
the current month, with its records of progress 
in the art, and practical hints, directions and 
suggestions of all kinds. 


...-Dr. Almon Gunnison, the well-known 
correspondent of the Christian Leader, of Bos- 
ton, publishes a volume of Rambles Overland; 
A Trip Across the Continent (Boston: Univer- 
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salist Publishing ened which is a fresh pre- 
sentation of the old subject with much new 
matter added. The new feature of the book is 
that it takes the reader out over the new route 
of the Northern Pacific & Yellowstone and home 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad. It is popular 
and instructive. 


..The Messrs. Harper Bros, publish, in 
18mo an edition of the leading Greek and Latin 
texts in use in the schools and colleges. They 
are published without notes, in clear, open type, 
and at the surprisingly low price of 32 cents in 
paper, and 50 cents in muslin. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s well-known translation of The Commen- 
taries of Cesar is republished by John B. Alden, 
of this city, in 18mo size. 


..-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. follow their 
edition of the prose works of Matthew Arnold 
with two clearly printed handsome volumes of 
Poems by Matthew Arnold. The first contains 
his early poems, narrative poems and sonnets ; 
the second his lyric, dramatic, and elegiac 
poems, The edition is well printed, convenient 
in form, and good enough for a library edition. 


..A capital book for young people is Hints 
to Our Boys, by Andrew James Symington, 
(Alex. Gardner, Paisley and London), a little 
book of vigorous didactics, not in the least dull, 
full of plain homely sense, and brightened with 
abundant pithy allusions and illustrations, which 
needs only an American publisher to give ita 
run here, 


.. The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. republish 
from Professor Knight’s ‘‘ Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers,” Hamilton; by John 
Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhet- 
oric in the University of Glasgow. The volume 
is uniform in size and style with the others in 
the same series. A valuable handbook in good 
form. 


..Under the general title of Bifs of Ore, 
the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish 
four diminutive volumes of selections, designed 
for spiritual edification, from Frederick W. Fa- 
ber, from Frederick W. Robertson, from Jeremy 
Taylor, and from George Herbert. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


j Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as Ato, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 





The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, By His Son, With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Vol, I. 7%4x4%j, 
pp. xiv, 664. New York: Harper Bros......... 

‘he Bread-Winners. A Social Study. 6%4x4, 
PP. BID. The Bame.......--scccrseccecccercoves 

The Life, Letters and Literary Remaius of Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By His Son, The 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Merdith), Part II. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 86. The 
GID. cccovccccccccccccvescccesssooooosesooeseoove 

Round the Galley Fire. By W. Clark Russell, 
author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
ete. (Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 
4. The GOMGE..............cccccrcccscevesccesess 

The Story of a Flower,and Other ; Fragments 
Twice Gathered. By Rose Porter, author of 
“Summer Driftwood,” etc. 6%(x4)4, pp, 297. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co....... 

A Handy Book of Old and Familiar Hymns. 
Compiled by the editor of-“*The Changed 
Crass,” ete, 5x33s, pp. iv, 222. The same...... 

Children Trained for Discipleship, Arguments 
and Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Pastors and Christian Parents and Teachers, 
By Rev. Amos 8. Chesebrough, First Congre- 
«ational Church, Durham, Conn. 7x4, pp. 
196. BROGRMES «2. ccccccccccccccccscocce 

Floyd Grandon's Honor. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las, author of “In Trust,” etc. 7)¢x4)4, pp. 
411. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. ........0...scccceccccses 

The Boys of Thirty-Five. A Story of a Seaport 
Town, By Edward Henry Elwell. 6%4x4}4, 
PP. 266. The BOME.........-+ssecccccccccccccccces 

Brangonar. A Tragedy. By George H. Calvert. 
6%x5, pp. 110. The same. 

Times of Charles XII. By z. “Topelius. “Trans. 
lated from the original Swedish. (The Sur- 
geon’s Stories.) 7x4}4, pp. 349. Chicago: Jan- 
gen, McClurg & C0...... -+s-sscccccccccccccecees 

Cumnock’s School Speaker. Rhetorical Recita- 
tions for Boys and Girls, Compiled by Rob- 
ert McLean Cumnock, A.M,, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Elocution, Northwe tern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 734x4%%, pp. 303, The 
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Lectures on Painting, Delivered to the Stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy. By Edward 
Armitage, R.A, 7%x5, pp. Ill, 337, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Son.,......-..6-.-ss0000- 

From Year to Year. Poems and Hymns for all the 
Sundaysand Holy Days of the Church. By the 
Rev. E. N. Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and Rural Dean. 6x3%, 
pp, xvi, 232. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

Cloud Crystals; a Snow-Flake Album. Collected 
and Edited by Mrs. Frances E, Chickering. 
934x7, pp. 158. New York: D. Appleton & 
GUE -cdonscccccedecssccncutepocssqntusvedsacbitinosee 

First Biennial Report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture of the State of 
Michigan, from Sept. Ist, 1880, to Sept. 30th, 
1882. 934x634, pp. 677. Pemmenedl W. 8. George 
B WO.c.p000 veccceccccsdscccecoece pub tevesocoopande 

Witn the ‘Poets. By Canon Farrar. (Standard 
Library.) 734x5pp, xxvili, 290. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls.. sea coghed 

One Thousand and ‘One Riddles. By Neliie Green. 
way. 5%x4%, pp. 125. New York: J. 8. Ogil- 
Vie & CO... .ceeveereee goovee 
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_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANDOVER REVIRW. 


NO. 1, FOR JANUARY, 
Containing a Statement of the 
THEOLOGICAL PURPOSE OF THE REVIEW, 
By PROF. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 


and five other important articles, with Editorial 
Notes, Theological and Religious Intelligence, Archazeo- 
logical Notes and Book Reviews. 


Price 30 cents; Yearly Subscription (12 num- 
bers) rs) $3.00. 


*," For sale by Newedealera, Sent yostpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publisher, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
The Best and Most Valuable 


WORKS OF — 


rated. The standard ged in all respects 4 








LIPPINCO NouNe SING BIO- 
GEA H CAL. pict 0 Containing 
complete and concise Biographical ‘sketc of the 


Eminent Persons of all and oe y 
Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $10, o. 


ae fe Dictlonery.. \—» dit tion T 


turns, Royal8vo, Sheep. $12.00. 

CHAMBE} Sie,  ENCYCLOF RDIA. American 
Revise HE BEST IN EVERY WAY, 
Dic - ke ma Universal Knowle J Profusely 


illustrated with Maps, Plates, and 
vols, Royal 8vo, Several editrons at various prices, 


READER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY, Contain. 
in E 8 HANDBO 
FACTS AND PHRASES,” ANCTE? Pa 
ERN IAR QUOTATIO 
TER'’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTION 
“ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH W 


5 vole. bound 1m half morocco, in cloth box, $12.0; 
or each volume sold separately. 


ALLIBOND’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, 
A Dictionary of English Literature and Briti = 
and American Authors, Living and Dec 
8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 8 vols. Imperial avo. 
Extra cloth $22.50 




















ALI ABONES « PORTICAL QUOTATIONS,» 

PROSE QUOTAT Ona? EAT 

AUTHORS OF ALL, AGESS” Each i cok 
Large 8vo. 


*." For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Mantes St.. Fauindstphin. 


i I oT 0 R Y fond. $1.75; Schiller’s 


Years’ W. 8 Fifteen Depisive 
ttlee, 40c,; : Carlyle’ » a Mreneh f Bovchutiene 8c: 
Hat ler, Creasy, and © Carlyle m one, $'.50; eats 
Ancient Esyot, Bl; Rollin's Ancient Histor ib: Br 70; 
Gibbon’s Rome, 81.70; Hume's England, ; 7h: ‘rois- 
sart’s Chronicler, $1.25. Catalogue, 000 vol- 
umes free. 

JONN B. ALDEN. Pein 
P, 0, Box 1227. Vesey Street, New York, 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE. 


The Voice of the Soldier. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1884. 
The National Tribune has now attained a circu- 
lation of seventy-five thousand copies weekly, and the 
ear 1884 will doubtless witness a still larger increase 
mn the number of its subscribers. Its objects, briefly 
ted, are: 





Grote’s Greece, $2.70 ; 
Macaulay's England 
$1.60; Green's Eng- 
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United States declaring that in appointnedts to the 
civil service of the Government preference shall 
ven to exacidiers of the necessary business qualifi- 
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the National Woman's Relief Corpr, the 
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SPECIAL FEATURES TOR 18 84. 
Among the special features of THz NATIONAL TRI- 
Duss for 1884 will be: 
an en. Oliver 0. Howard’s “ Personal : inie- 
e re- 


ces of the War,” covering the entire PS riod of 
belie. a Tt unding in delightful incidents and 
y 
the N Nation,” | by Mr. . 
correspondent of the 
—~4 oft the causes that | ted Mot the 
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author. a soldier, ous novel. 

int aut or or of Barriers Burned Away,” “ His Somber 
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The National Tribune is politically non-' 
th ny but ue oe four oon advocate of soldiers’ 
its. liar per year. 


ye for eaane copy and premium list to 
THE NATIONAL 1 PaO, Washington, D, C. 
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THE SABBATH os 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Facts Just Unearthed. 


IMPORTANT! INTERESTING! 
In the OUTLOOK for Dec. 


MONTHLY, only 25 cents per year. Sample 
copies free. 


THE OUTLOOK, 
ALFRED CENTRE, - NEW YORK. 


Periodicals for 1884. 


In mentioning our periodicals, we believe them 
to be unsurpassed in matter, illustrations, paper, 
and printing. We make our prices as low as can 
be given for good papers, believing the friends 
of the Society appreciate quality rather than 
cheapness. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 


We need say nothing more than that it is our 
intention to maintain the beauty, ability and 
excellence that has marked it in former years, 
and to make it still better and more attractive, 
Price, $2.50 per year, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN MESSENGER 


Has been published now for forty years, 
and has maintained during all that time its dis- 
tinctive character as a strictly religious paper. 
It furnishes information concerning great mis- 








sionary and other Christian movements, and is a 
good paper to put into the hands of the careless 
impenitent, or of the seeker after truth, while it 
contains very much that is valuable for every 
Christian household. The MessenceR—an eight- 
page, handsomely printed sheet—is furnished at 
thirty cents for a single copy for a year, one dol- 
lar and ten cents for five copies, postpaid, six 
dollars and eighty cents for forty copies, and any 
number exceeding forty at the latter rate. 


THE CHILD'S PAPER. 


For the children in the Sabbath-school there 
is nothing better than the Cump'’s Paper, th 
pioneer in its department. In beauty of illus- 
tration, in elegance of typography, and in the 
value of its contents, it acknowledges no superi- 
or. Its editor has a familiar talk every month 
on some practical religious theme with its thon- 
sands of young readers, and all its articles and 
pictures aim to illustrate or enforce moral and 
religious truth, Eight copies of this charming 
and beautiful paper are sent, postpaid, for a year 
for $1; one hundred copies for $12. Single copy, 
thirty cents. 


THE MORNING LIGHT. 


This is a very handsome paper for children of 
a younger class than those who read the “ Child’s 
Paper,” and is so arranged as to make a semi- 
monthly paper if desired. It is just the paper 
for the primary class in the Sabbath-school. 
The terms are the same as for the ‘ Child’s 


"APPLES OF GOLD. 


Is issued in weekly parts, and there is a picture in 
colors each quarter. Itis a very charming paper 
for young readers, while its arrangemens for 
weekly distribution commends it to favor. Sin- 
gle copies per vear, are fifty cents; ten copies, 
$3.50. 

We will very gladly send specimen copies of 
any or all of these periodicals to any applicant. 
If you are not acquainted with them, please send 
and see if they are not just what you want for 
your own use, or to circulate in destitute places, 
where they cannot fail of doing much good. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York, or 


BOSTON, 52 Bromfield Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 75 State Street. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut Street. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 757 Market Street. 


A. 8. BARNES &CO., Educational Publishers,N. Y 
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Religions _ Futelligence, 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1883. 


Tae year just closed was aquiet, prosper- 
ous year for the Churches. No great con- 
troversies arose, no divisive movements 
were begun, no startling events took place. 
On the contrary, some of the controversies 
of previous years and some of the causes 
of division were settled or removed, and 
the Churches were enabled to pursue quiet- 
ly but effectively thelr mission in the 
world. It has now been several years since 
great revival movements excited our 
Churches; but conversions have attended 
the ordinary parish work, and the denom- 
inations, with scarcely an exception, are 
enabled to report large net gains in member- 
ship. The steady increase of new mem- 
bers, year by year, the remarkable growth 
in the missionary and other benevolent off- 
erings, show that our Christianity has not 
lost in spiritual power nor aggressiveness. 
Statistics, which we gathered this year and 
printed in Tuk InpEPENDENT ALMANAC, tell 
us that the Protestant Churches in the 
United States have enrolled as communi- 
cants no less than 10,500,000 of the 50,000,- 
000 population. On this basis the Protest- 
ant population has been computed at 42,- 
000,000. The Churches then have a fine 
field for work among the thirty odd mil- 
lions who are only nominally Protestant. 
They have more than 115,000 churches and 
upward of 80,000 ministers. While the 
ministerial force is increasing, and several 
new churches are, opened every day in the 
year, no one need fear that Protestant 
Christianity is losing in devotion to its mis- 
sion or power over men. 

In the Presbyterian communion there was 
no event of greater importance than the 
final settlement of the question of fraternal 
relations between the Northern and South- 
ern Churches. The war records of the as- 
semblies, now enjoying such happy rela- 
tions, show that the gap between them was 
a wide one; and itnever would have been 
closed if each Church had been required to 
disavow or recall its deliverances. But 
each could recognize the Christian charac- 
ter and right to be of the otherand on this 
platform assume the relations of Christian 
brethren. Some of the older ministers in 
the Southern body, whose memories of the 
past still have a tinge of bitterness, would 
not acquiesce in the deliverance of their 
Assembly of 1882. They demanded of the 
Assembly of 1883 the annulment of that 
action; but the majority were determined 
that the old quarrel should not be resur- 
rected. Fraternal delegates were exchanged, 
and the question of organic union is now 
the question of prominence between the 
two bodies. The Northern Assembly is 
pushing with more and more energy its 
mission work in the Western and South- 
western states and territories. It adjusted 
satisfactorily the relations between ifs Home 
Mission Society and presbyteries and synods, 
and. following the line of enterprise marked 
out by its Congregational brethren in the 
organization of the New West Education 
Commission, it established a new Church 
Board of Aid for colleges and academies. 
The Assembly finally adopted the revised 
Book of Discipline. The action of the 
Steubenville (O.) Presbytery in the case of 
the Rev. Mr. McLane and of the Huntingdon 
(Pa.)} Presbytery in that of the Rev. Mr. 
White, whose creed was decided to be too 
broad for the Presbyterianism of their 
presbyteries, may be taken as an indication 
that the Old Orthodoxy will not readily make 
place for the New. 

The question which agitated the United 
Presbyterian Church has much less of dig- 
nity and importance than any of the dis- 
cussions of the older body; but it came near 
dividing the Church. ‘Indeed the danger 
of division cannot yet be said to be’ past. 
The burning question was the action of the 
previous Assembly, declaring the bar to the 
use of the organs in public worship re- 
moved. The anti-organ party contested 
the legality of the repeal by protest and in 
a sharp discussion in the Assembly; but 
they could not prevail, Their attitude be- 

ame threatening, and a convention, which 
*\ was feared would opena breach that 
would not be healed was held in August to 
decide what course of action should be 
adopted. So far no divisive step has been 





taken, though the anti-organists declare 
that they cannot fellowship ministers or 
churches using instrumental music in con- 
gregational services. The same innovation 
was strongly opposed in the Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland; but the result 
was the adoption of a motion to the effect 
that the introduction of the organ into 
churches is net contrary to the Scriptures 
nor to the Confessional law, and belongs to 
the sphere of the liberty of congregations. 
But the majority in both assemblies ad- 
vised against insisting on this liberty against 
the will of the minority, for the sake of 
peace and harmony. The Cumberland 
Presbyterian Assembly took steps to have 
it definitely determined whether it is to be 
recognized as a member of the Presbyterian 
family, and as such entitled toa place in 
the Presbyterian Alliance. It also finally 
amended and adopted the revised Confes- 
sion of Faith and Book of Church Order, 
which committees appointed by the pre 
vious Assembly had carefully prepared. 
The English Presbyterian Synod, after a free 
and full discussion on the need of a new and 
shorter Confession, appointed a committee 
to inguire whether any alterations in the 
formulas of subscription are required, 
whether an explanatory declaration of the 
sense in which the Confession is received 
is desirable, and whether it is advisable to 
ask the Pan Presbyterian Council to formu- 
late a short creed. The Free Church As- 
sembly of Scotland expressed by a de- 
cided majority its desire that deacons 
should be relieved of the obligation of sign- 
ing the Confession. 

The struggle against Ritualism, which 
has been going on in the Church of 
England ten years or more, was less 
severe the past year; but it still furnishes 
the courts with cases, the bishops with per- 
plexities and the Low Church party with 
grievances. Sostrong was the objection 
of Ritualists to the secular character of the 
court appointed to hearand determine their 
cases that an Ecclesiastical- Courts Com- 
mission was organized by the Government 
to see what if any changes could be made. 
The Commission, tae object of which had 
the hearty approval of High Churchmen 
generally, made its report recommending 
the re-establishment of the dioscesan and 
provincial reports and the constituting of a 
supreme court of appeal of laymen learned 
in the law, and that bishops be clothed 
with discretionary powerin the matter of 
prosecuting complaints which may be 
brought by any layman. The report has 
not given general satisfaction. The Arch- 
bishop of York and Chief-Justice Coleridge 
dislike the feature which gives bishops 
power to prevent any case from 
being brought into the courts. Their 
objecticn is that it closes the courts abso- 
lutely to laymen. The Dean of Canteroury 
and many others have signed a petition 
expressing the hope thatthe recommenda- 
tions may be adopted after having been so 
amended as not to permit the episcopal 
veto to shut the courts to laymen, and to 
provide that questions once decided by the 
Court of Appeal shall be considered as 
binding in subsequent cases, The objection 
commonly made by Ritualists is to the 
constitution of the Court of Appeal. Par- 
liament has not yet begun the consideration 
of the matter. Theplan of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, to prevent 
further prosecutions, pending the inquiry 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, 
was not successful. He had arranged an 
exchange of livings between Mr. Mackono- 
chie, of St. Albans, against whom suit was 
in progress, and the vicar of St. Peter's; 
but the prosecutors demanded senterce of 
deprivation against the St. Alban’s incum- 
bent, who had disobeyed the monition of 
the court, and disregarded its decree of 
suspension. Lord Penzance ruled that Mr. 
Mackonochie was not beyond the reach of 
the court, though he was no longer vicar 


.of St. .Alban’s, and he accordingly pro- 


nounced sentence of deprivation against 
him, the effect of which is to debar, not only 
from holding the living of St. Peters, but 
any in the Province of Canterbury. The 
decision has been appealed from. Suit is 
also pending against Bishop Frazer, of 
Manchester, because of his refusal to insti- 
tute the Rev. Wm. Cowgill as vicar of 
Miles Platting, in succession to Mr. Green, 
who was so long imprisoned for refusal to 





comply with the monition of either his 
bishop or the courts. The new Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, was consecrated 
with greatceremony. It does not yet ap- 
pear what his policy as to Ritualistic pros- 
ecutions will be. 

The General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, which met in 
Philadelphia, had before it the report of the 
Committee on the revision of the Prayer 
Book. The changes proposed, which were 
numerous, had as their object liturgical 
enrichment and increased flexibility. The 
Convention took up the alterations recom- 
mended, one by one, and carefully and 
laboriously considered them; but it had 
not time to finish them, so it was resolved 
to send the book as amended to the 
dioceses, leaving it to the Convention of 
1886 to make further amendments. The 
changes give greater prominence to the 
festivals of the Christian year and intro- 
duce a new one, that of the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, which the Ccnvention de- 
cided should be celebrated August 6th, in- 
stead of January 18th, xs recommended 
by the Committee. The Evening and Morn- 
ing Prayer were considerably modified, and 
the Lectionary amended. The amendments 
in no case touch the doctrine or doctrinal 
standards of the Church. The Convention 
was to have considered the case of Bishop 
Riley and the muddle into which the 
affairs of the Mexican Branch were brought ; 
but the Bishop refused the invitation to be 
present. The House of Bishops unani- 
mously voted to ask for his resignation; 
yetthe Convention setuled nothing as to the 
future of the mission,leaving it in the hands 
of the Mexican Commission, whose purpose 
it is to continue it, but not under the su- 
perintendence of Bishop Riley. The For- 
eign Committee decided that after Decem- 
ber 20th, 1883, no more funds of the society 
be appropriated to the work in Mexico un- 
der Bishop Riley; but that special contri- 
butiuns be asked for the Mexican 
League, to continue the work for the 
time being. The Foreign . Committee, 
therefore, withdraws from “ official con- 
nection” with the mission until it shall re- 
ceive from the Mexican Commission of the 
House of Bishops ‘‘ satisfactory evidence” 
that a proper adjustment of the differences 
between the Commission and the Bishop has 
been made. 

The union of the Methodist branches in 


‘Canada was happily consummated, though 


the obstacles seemed almost insurmount- 
able. Such was the spirit of concession 
manifested by each of the four bodies that 
an agreement was reached and a general 
conference of the United Church was held 
to adopt the necessary legislation and elect 
the general superintendents and other de- 
nominational officers. The only event to mar 
the joyousness of the occasion was the 
action of a handful of dissidents, who mean 
to make what trouble they can in the courts 
over the legality of the union and the 
transfer of church property, and to form, if 
they can find sufficient followers, a separate 
division, 

Among the minor events in this country 
may be reckoned the holding of the Baptist 
Bible Convention in Saratoga, at which a 
long-standing dispute was settled. It was 
decided that the Bible work for the United 
States should be done through the Amcrican 
Baptist Publication Society, and for foreign 
lands through the Missionary Union, and 
that a new denominational Bible society 
is not needed. The American and For- 
eign Bible Society, which had long been 
only meagerly supported, announced its 
purpose to disband and transfer its property 
to the Publication Society. It was arranged 
that the foreign versions of that society 
should be circulated by the Missionary 
Union, and that the Publication Society 
should circulate in this country the King 
James, the Anglo-American and the Conant 
versions. The triennial National Congrega- 
tional Council, held in Concord, N. H., in 
October, was attended with little interest. 

Ot world-wide interest was the quarto- 
centenary of the birth of the great German 
Reformer, Luther. His name was honored, 
his heroic work of reform described and 
emphasized, and the results of his course 
and teachings counted up and gloried in. 
In Germany there were processions, pub- 
lic decorations and statues unveiled. In 
England and America and Australia and 





other countries the event was celebrated by 
great public meetings, while the press 
teemed with Luther literature. The cele- 
bration was nowhere left to the Church 
which bears his name. All denominations 
except the Catholic gave thcir tributes and 
made their acknowledgments for the liberty 
and purity which he secured for their com- 
mon religion. 


The Church of Rome, under the wise and 
liberal administration of Leo XIII, gained 
much of the liberty it lost in Prussia when 
the Falck Laws were adopted. The Em- 
peror has seemed quite as anxious that 
cordial relations between State and Church 
should be restored as the Pope himself; 
and his Chancellor has been quite willing 
to promote his purposes. Negotiations, 
through Baron Schloezer, had been opened 
with the Vatican, broken off and renewed 
without results, when, in the Summer, the 
Government brought forward and pressed 
to adoption a bill which restored important 
powers to the Church. After the passage 
of the bill the German representative in 
Rome renewed bis conferences with the 
Curia; and, although no agreement has 
been reached, there is an evident increase 
of cordial feeling on both sides. When, in 
December, the German Crown Prince was 
the guest of King Humbert at the Quirinal, 
a visit to the Vatican was arranged for him; 
and the Protestant Prince, who must ere- 
long succeed to the throne of Germany, 
held long and pieasant converse with the 
Pope. Great significance is attached to 
this interview by the European press, and 
it is believed that the Culturkampf is ap- 
proaching its end. Some say that another 
king has gone to Canossa. The Govern- 
ment restored the Bishop of Culm to his 
See, and at the close of the year came the 
intelligence that the Minister of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs has sent to the Bishop of Culm 
119 dispensations for priests in the diocese 
of Breslau whom the May Laws had laid 
under interdict. The Pope and the Czar 
came to an understanding respecting the 
administration of the Roman Cathclic Sees 
in Russia; but a few weeks ago it was re- 
ported that the Governor of Poland had 
given several bishops their passports and 
ordered them to leave the country. The 
cause of the rupture is not stated. 

The growth of a feeling in France hostile 
to clericalism and the evident inclination 
of the French Chambers to take up the 
question of suppression of the Budget and 
separation of Church and State, to- 
gether with demonstrations against some 
of the ecclesiastical functionaries, induced 
the Pope to write a letter to President 
Grévy deprecating these manifestations of 
unfriendliness toward the Church. The 
President’s r2ply was reassuring in tone. 
The purpose of the Government, as deciared 
by M. Ferry, is to fulfill faithfully the obli- 
gationsof the Concordat until it is repealed; 
but it is ready at any time to discuss the 
question of separation of Church and 
State. The Budget was slightly reduced. 
It was about 3,000,000 francs less than in 
1880, or 48,000,000. 

A council of American Catholic prelates 
was held in Rome in November, to prepare 
the way for the granting of larger powers 
to the Church in the United States. Hither- 
to it has been a missionary organization, 
under the direction of the Propaganda Con- 
gregation at Rome. Its bishops are in 
effect missionary bishops, its priests mis. 
sionary rectors, exercising jurisdiction, not 
nomine proprio, but nomine episcopi, cr at 
the will and pleasure of the bishops. It is 
now proposed to bring bishops and _ priests 
under the regular canon law of the Church. 
The bishops were summoned to Rome to 
give information on various points. A 
scheme has been prepared, and at a Plenary 
Council to be held in this country in 1884, 
over which a papal legate is to preside, the 
necessary decrees ure to be adopted. In 
his farewell address to the prelates the 
Pope emphasized the importance of a higher 
education. for the clergy in the United 


States, of Negro missions, ‘and of. improve-. 


ment in the relations of bishops and priests. 
The Catholic Church in the United States, 
lost by death many of its prelate during the 
past year. Among them were Archbishops 
Blanchet, of Oregon, Wood, of Philadel- 
phia, Purcell, of Cincinnati, and Perché, of 
New Orleans, and Bishops Quinlan, of Mo 
bile, and McMullen, of Davenport. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Ir is believed that the Special Committee 
appointed at the last session of the New York 
Senate to inquire-into the alleged spoliation of 
the Adirondack mountain lands, will report 
against purchasing the woodlands. The Com- 
mittee consists of Senators Koch, Lynde, and F. 
Lansing, the last two of whom are said to be op- 
posed to the purchase. A hearing was given by 
this Committee last week to the delegation from 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. The del- 
egation urged the purchase by the state of the 
four million acres of private forest lands in the 
Adirondack region for the protection of the 
sources of the Hudson. It was claimed that the 
preservation of the forests was absolutely essen- 
tial to the well being of New York and Brook- 
lyn, on the ground that the two cities live on 
the commerce of the Erie Canal, which must, 
therefore, have the source of its supply pro- 
tected. The destruction of the forests, it was 
claimed, might be disastrous, since it was un- 
derstood that the canal could not be lowered 
one inch with safety. Mr. Jessup, of the dele- 
gation, favored taking the lands by eminent 
domain. The President of the States Forestry 
Association was also heard by tle Committee, 
and he said he did not see the necessity for any 
great expenditure of public funds for the pur- 
chase of the lands. In reply to inquiries, both 
Senators Lynde and Lansing said that the agi- 
tation of the question of purchase by the state 
has already increased the price by an enor- 
mous sum, and if any such project should be- 
come a fact, the price would be #100 an acre— 
a much larger sum than is paid for any farm- 
ing lands in that region. “In fact,” said one 
of the Senators, “the state is already acquir- 
ing the lands as fast as possible and at a much 
more reasonable rate than the state would of- 
fer. Ten years ago there were 40,000 acres 
owned by the state through the non-payment 
of taxes or otherwise ; to-day there are a mil- 
lion, all through non-payment of taxes.” 





...At a special session of the Brooklyn 
Board of Aldermen last week, a franchise was 
granted to the Kings County Elevated Railway 
Company to construct about eighteen miles of 
elevated railways in some of the principal streets 
of the city, extending from Fulton Ferry and 
the Bridge to East New York. A similar fran- 
chise, covering more streets, was given to the 
same company some years ago, but the work was 
not carried out. Recently the company was re- 
organized, and a number of prominent Brooklyn 
capitalists and enterprising railroad men _ be- 
came interested in it. It was provided by the 
Board of Aldermen that the work of construc- 
tion shall be begun on or before September Ist, 
1884, and the several railways shall be completed 
and in actual operation within two years. The 
company is to pay into the city treasury semi- 
annually each year, after five years from the 
first operation of the railway, two per cent. of 
the gross receipts, under penalty of a forfeit- 
ure of the franchise. 


.-The Iowa Legislature is to present Kate 
Shelby, on January 15th, the day on which it will 
take possession of the new Capitol at Des Moines, 
with a handsome medal of the value of #150 and 
#200 in money, in recognition of her heroic act 
in preventing, on the night of July 6th, 188), at 
the risk of her life, a disaster on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, near Moingona, Iowa, 
which would have resulted, but for her, in an 
appalling loss of human life. The medal has 
been prepared by Tiffany & Co., of New York, 
and represents Kate (at that time a girl of fif- 
teen years) in the act of crossing the railway 
bridge over the Des Moines River. Congress- 
man Holmes, to whose efforts this action of the 
Towa Legislature is largely due, hopes to secure, 
in addition to the small sum voted by the legis- 
lature, cnough money to pay for the education 
of the heroine. 


..The statue of Harriet Martineau in the 
Old South Meeting-House, of Boston, was pub- 
licly unveiled on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. The statue represents Miss Martinean, 
life size, sitting in an easy attitude, with hands 
crossed in the lap. The statue was made through 
the efforts of a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Samuel May, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mary Hemingway and John Jay. The address 
at the unveiling was delivered by Mrs, Liver- 
more, in which she referred to Miss Martinean’s 
active interest in the anti-slavery movement and 
her advocacy .of woman’s rights. After Mrs. 
Livermore, Wendell Philips made some re- 
marks 


.-The following is a portion of the report 
of President Kingsley, of the Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, presented to Mayor Low last 
week: The total number of passengers using 
the footway up to December 1st, was 4,250,000, 
and they paid $42,500. The receipts from the 
vehicles using the roadways were $42,158, The 
number of passengers carried by the railway was 
1,082,500; they paid $54,125, making a total of 





$138,773 for six months and one week of use of 
the footway ahd roadways, and two months and 
one week of the railway. 


. «Congress was in session only a few hours 
last week. In the Senate, some routine business 
was transacted and then an adjournment made 
to January 7th. In the House, Mr, @arlisle an- 
nounced the standing and select committees, 
and then laid before the House a message from 
the President transmitting the report of the Sec- 
retary of State, and communications, documents 
and papers relating to the trial, conviction and 
execution of Patrick O'Donnell. The House was 
then likewise adjourned to January 7th. 


.-An avalanche of snow descended near 
Ouray, Colorado, on December 2ist, striking a 
building used as a boarding house, where eleven 
men were resting, and sweeping it completely 
away, crushing and burying the men fifteen or 
twenty feet under the snow, among the rocks 
and timber. Five of the men were taken out 
alive, though severely crushed, and the six others 
were found dead. 


..On Monday of last week the extensive 
broom factory and warehouse of the Samuel 
Cupples Woodenware Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., took fire, and nearly the entire building 
was destroyed. Adjacent buildings were much 
damaged, The property lost was valued at nearly 
half a million of dollars. In the progress of the 
fire two men were killed und several severely 
injured, 


.. Sergeant Mason, who attempted to slay 
Guiteau and was recently pardoned, has signed 
acontract with the manager of a museum in 
Philadelphia, agreeing to place himself on ex- 
hibition in that city for a limited period, at #200 
per week and expenses, 


FOREIGN, 


..The reports from Egypt as to the move- 
ments of E] Mahdi are gonflicting. One report 
reaches Cairo that, although Hicks Pacha was 
killed, the Egyptians were victorious, and that 
the army is intact and is now encamped at Mel- 
bass. As a consequence of defeat, El Mahdi, it is 
further reported, is being deserted by his former 
followers, and remains in El] Obeid, therefore, in 
great fear and has sent his family to a place of 
safety, Another report has it that El Mahdi and 
his forces are advancing from El] Obeid and are 
expected to reach Khartoum about the 5th of 
January. Spies who have arrived at Khartoum 
from El] Obeid say that the forces of the False 
Prophet have been divided. The confidence of 
the English officers at Khartoum, however, has 
not been increased, even though a reinforce- 
mont of 1,300 Egyptians has arrived from Fa- 
shoda, An engagement is reported to have taken 
place at Gezireh, a town eight miles from Berber, 
Gezireh was attacked by a band of insurgents 
marching toward Berber. The garrison of the 
town, consisting of two companies of Bashi- 
Bazouks, drove back the assailants with heavy 
loss, after six hours’ severe fighting. ‘The Egyp- 
tian loss was slight. The rebels had intended to 
attack Berber, but were thwarted by their defeat 
at Gezireh. The Khédive, meantime, is again 
threatening to abdicate, if reports be true, being 
quite disheartened at the refusal of English as- 
sistance. The Egyptian Government is willing 
to assent to the proposal of the Porte to dispatch 
a Turkish expedition to the Soudan at the ex- 
pense of the Egyptian treasury through a loan to 
be advanced by England. The Khcdive favors, 
as another scheme to provide for the expense of 
the expedition, the selling of a concession for 
a second canal across the Isthmus of Suez. Sir 
Evelyn Baring has made a report to Lord Gran- 
ville, in which he advocates that the southern 
boundary of Egypt be fixed at about the fifteenth 
degree of latitude, and that an arrangement be 
made with Abyssinia for the maintenance of 
Massawah, Suakim and other Red Sea ports in 
the possession of Egypt. It is still probable that 
England will be compelled to accept the direct 
responsibility for governing Egypt. 


..A formidable riot occurred at Harbor 
Grace, New Foundland, on Wednesday of lat 
week, The Orangemen of the city turned out in 
procession with their regalia and flags, and were 
attacked by the opposite faction. Four men 
were killed—two Orangemen and two Catholics— 
and twenty-eight were wounded, no less than 
eight mortally. Detachments of infantry and 
cavalry and police were dispatched by train and 
steamer from St. Johns to the scene of dis- 
turbance. A trustworthy agent at Harbor 
Grace telegraphs that the disturbance origi- 
nated on Monday evening in threats of the 
Roman Catholics to obstruct the procession of 
Orangemen the following Wednesday. On 
Wednesday the Orangemen met at British Hall, 
arranged their program and put on their uni- 
forms, badges and customary symbols, and 
marched from the hall to the Wesleyan Church, 
After the service they proceeded to Bear’s Cove, 
thence up Harvey Street and when about to return 
home, through Coater Street, were attacked by a 
mob with guns, hatchets and pickets, When 
confronted by the mob the Orange procession 
halted, whereupon seven sealing guns, loaded 
with heavy shot, were discharged into their 








ranks, It issaid that,if the riot breaks out 
anew, the officers of the law will be powerless to 
protect life and property. 


..It is reported that the French Govern- 
ment has senta dispatch by telegraph to Ad- 
miral Courbet, urging him to follow up his vic- 
tory at Sontay with the utmost promptness and 
energy which may be compatible with prudence, 
It is expected that Admiral Courbet will make 
an attack upon Hoang-Ho, some twenty miles 
above Sontay, before he will march his forces 
against Bac-Ninh. On the other hand, it is re- 
ported from Canton that the Viceroy has been 
ordered to send troops to the Tonquin frontier 
and that preparations for the defense of the Red 
River delta by the Chinese continue on a large 
scale. There is an unconfirmed rumor, conflict- 
ing with this report, that a French force has 
landed upon the island of Hai-Nan, which is op- 
posite the mouths of the delta of the Red River 
and comman:|s the straits of Hainau, through 
which all commerce by the Gulf of Tonquin 
passes to Hong Kong. It is rumored in Paris 
that China is disposed to make fresh proposals 
for peage, the purport of which has not yet 
reached the Marquis Tseng. 


..Advices from Peru say that in spite of 
many difficulties General Yglesias continues to 
acquire adherents. The declaration of thé 
Chilian President that he will carry out the 
treaty in its entirety hax strengthened Yglesias 
very mouch. He has, however, the Indian trouble 
in the interior to contend with. Montero, it ap- 
pears, resigned in favor of Caceres, who, now 
that he has become tired of inciting the Indians 
to murder, lust and robbery, is endeavoring to 
quell them in order to insure for himself a recep- 
tion among decent people in Lima, ‘These In- 
dians, led by a few unscrupulous men, are ready 
toadopt any pretext for their crimes, although 
their real motive lies in hatred of their so-called 
oppressors, inherited from the time of the Span- 
iards ; and this hatred is the point Caceres has de- 
pended on to win power among them. He speaks 
the Quichua language, which gives him great 
prestige among them, 


.. The ice on the river front at Montreal has 
become blocked, and has raised the water four 
feet higher than it has been in ten years, The 
lower part of the city is flooded, and immense 
damage has been done to property. Four hun- 
dred and fifty hogsheads of sugar belonging to 
Ross & Co., of St. Paul Street, have been com- 
pletely destroyed. The Hudson cotton factory 
is flooded, and eleven hundred hands are out of 
employment. Ayers & Co., the largest produce 
merchants in Canada, have six feet of water in 
their cellar, and thousands of cheeses are float- 
ing about. In Griffintown all the dwellings of 
the poor are submerged and great suffering ex- 
ists, 


..Mr. Lowell has decided to resign the Lord 
Rectorship of St. Andrews, the technical objec- 
tious to the office being held by a foreign minis- 
ter proving more formidable than he anticipated, 
The resignation is therefore offered in order to 
relieve the authorities from the necessity of de- 
ciding the points that have been raised. 


..The anniversary of the death of M. Gam- 
betta, which occurred just before midnight on 
December 31st, 1882, was observed on Monday. 
A memorial tablet was erected at his residence at 
Ville d’Auray, and wreaths were deposited upon 
his tomb at Nice. 


. [tis reported that the Crown Prince, while 
in Rome, invited King Humbert and Queen Mar- 
gherita to visit the erman Court at Berlin. The 
invitation has been accepted and the visit will 
ats | be made next Spring. 
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1884. 


We puta new date at the head of our 
pages, as we add one to the years of our 
lives. We thrust the past behind us, and 
we reach forward to grasp the future. With 
some access of seriousness and determina- 
tion, every man who has begun to appre- 
hend the purpose of his existence will re- 
solve to make this a more useful year than 
that which has gone before. The last year 
has lifted us a step. From its elevation we 
will take another step upward, making even 
our mistakes in the past a help and spur to 
the future. — 

More at length in another column we 
speak of the gain our churches should make 
from this season and its Week of Prayer. 
What each Christian should make for him- 
self from it, not in social greetings but in 
serious contemplation and resolve, we need 
not further say. Only this we say, that the 
pew leaf lies blank for us to write on it 
that which shall shine in letters of golden 
light When God shall read its record. 

For us, we need make few promises. We 
have tried, during the past year, not first to 
amuse, but to instruct and inspire. We do 
not know how to express our aim more 
worthily. Our purpose is to serve our read- 
ers, giving them not exactly what they may 
ask, but what, to our best wisdom, they 
seem to need. We frankly admit that we 
do not desire to be a mirror of their feelings 
and views, but to be an affectionate, wise 
guide. We do not so much care to be ever 
telling them meaningless news and tickling 
them with tales, as to set before them prin- 
ciples, and show them the wisdom of this 
world and of that which istocome. We do 
not forget that art as art, literature as liter- 
ature, romance as romance, are good, are a 
worthy, though subordinate part of our 
social forces. We shall try not to neglect 





them. Perhaps we have neglected them 
too much in the past, and we are now pay- 
ing more attention to securing attractive 
stories for the family circle from the best 
contributors to the English and American 
magazines. Thus, this week, we publish 
stories by Roxana Hale and Sarah O. Jewett, 
and delightful literary reminiscences of 
Miss Mitford by the English novelist, James 
Payn, who will follow this with other sim- 
ilar sketches, the whole forming a sort of 
literary autobiography of great interest. 
But these are the lighter fare which we 
offer this week. Wayland Hoyt brings to 
our readers a New Year’s Meditation on the 
Past and the Present. It is a solemn ser- 
mon in an allegory which Rebecca Harding 
Davis preaches from a crazy text. William 
M. Baker speaks out of the grave a word 
which corporations and churches will do 
well to heed. Dr. Newman Smyth sug- 
gests some very much needed truths about 
the too numerous colleges and seminaries 
which jostle and strangle each other. Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton tells how women make 
labor remunerative abroad; and President 
Bascom’s wise discussion of College Disci- 
pline ought to be read by students and 
professors everywhere. We pass by the 
usual dozen or more departments which ap- 
peal to special tastes, and the editorial dis_ 
cussions of current topics, to mention only 
President Bartlett’s review of a most credita- 
ble book of American research, and to call 
attention to the poems, which would be the 
boast ofany magazine, by John G. Whittier, 
Edwin Arnold, the now famous author of 
“The Light of Asia,” and Margaret T. Pres- 
ton. These, following so soon such poets as 
Forceythe Willson, E. C. Stedman, Sidney 
Lanier, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Philip 
Bourke Marston, Mrs. Piatt and Edith M. 
Thomas, all appearing within a month, will 
show, we think, that our first passion for 
religious and ethical teaching does not 
make us indifferent to the clear amenities of 
pure literature and sweet verse. If from the 
level of the last year we can'step a little high- 
er this year, showing a somewhat warmer 
love of beauty and truth, somewhat more de. 
votion to Christ and his Church, somewhat 
more hatred of schisms, corruptions and 
shams, offering our readers somewhat 
sweeter tastes of what is sweetest and truest 
in verse and story, helping somewhat more 
both theirculture and their worth, we shall 
reach our aim. We crave their kind sympa- 
thy. 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


Next Monday begins th the Week of Prayer. 
What is to be the outcome of the assembling 
of all the thousands of Christians throughout 
our land, not to say the world over? 

Who can compute the millions of prayers 
that will ascend heavenward during these 
seven days? Who shall number the songs 
that will be sung or keep an account of the 
utterances expressive of personal desire or 
of anxious interest for the spread of the 
Gospel and the general welfare of the 
Kingdom of God? 

From one point of view there could be no 
grander sight to the mind’s eye of the 
world than to see the entire Church of God 
on her knees before him, pouring out con- 
fessions, offering thanksgiving and making 
supplication to God for grace and power to 
rest down upon his people and his cause. 
One would naturally expect that every 
church where such a service will be held 
would be filled with power, and break forth 
with blessings on the right hand and on the 
left. There ought to be a repetition of Pen- 
tecostal days in answer to the waiting and 
praying of God’s people. 

We say there ought tobe. By this we 
mean if God is a prayer-hearing God and 
the Week of Prayer is really a week of 
prayer. Butis the Church expecting that 
such results will follow this Week of Prayer? 
that the believers will be filled with the 
Spirit? that the word spoken by the 
pastors and brethren during and following 
this season of prayer and waiting upon God, 
will be in such demonstration and power 
that thousands will be added to the Church, 
having first been pricked to the heart; and 
that others will be so cut to the heart by 
the word spoken that in lieu of surrender 
to God they will gnash upon his people? 

No! Such results are not expected now. 
And why not? Is it because we are no 
longer to look for Pentecostal power as we 





are no longer to look for Pentecostal 
miracles? It is true that the extraordinary 
signs which accompanied the first outpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon the Church passed 
away; but the presence and power of the 
Spirit did not pass away. That gift con- 
tinued. Again and again did the disciples 
pray; and again and again did fresh filling 
and fresh power come to them. There are 
those among us who say that we have no 
right to expect these extraordinary results 
in these days. But why? Are we ready to 
give up the Spirit and his operations, as we 
have given up miracles as belonging to the 
first age or decade of the Church’s history? 
Or are we ready to admit that distance of 
time from the event of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection has diminished the power of the 
Spirit? Or shall we entertain the thought 
that the blessings of God are being ex- 
hausted? Has two thousand years of giv- 
ing impoverished him? Or has he changed 
his method of working? Are we to believe, 
as has been advanced by some, that, in the 
first ages, God had to put forth extraordi- 
nary power to convert men, but that now, 
with the word of God in every hand and 
the power of men to preach and expound it 
so greally increased by special training, 
no such extraordinary power is recessary, 
and so not to be expected? 

We do not believe that God has changed 
his method of working. Are we to believe 
that culture and training given to nat- 
ural gifts are to do in place of the Spirit? 
The Holy Spirit is the power of God to day, 
as he ever has been, moving upon the 
hearts and consciences of men, by giving 
energy and life to the truth. Nor do we 
believe that his power is diminished by the 
distance of time from the beginning of the 
Gospel of Christ; nor that he is weary with 
blessing his people; nor that his blessings 
have exhausted his store. We believe that 
the poverty of the outcoming harvest from 
our Week of Prayer, in past years, is because 
it has been in no truesense a week of prayer. 
And if we come out of it this year without 
blessed results it will be for the same reason. 

In the first place, we venture to suggest 
that we have erredin going before God 
with a printed program of things to be 
prayed for, instead of prayerfully waiting 
upon him for power from on high, as those 
disciples did who first realized the promise 
of the Father. Spiritual power is the great 
need of the Church and the individual life. 

We err in praying forthings toofaraway, 
when we ought to be confessing our own 
sins before God, and seeKing an increase of 
spiritual power at home. For whatever 
blessings have in times past gone abroad 
from the home churches to the heathen, to 
the institutions of learning, to any ofthe 
things we pray for, have been from the over- 
flow of spiritual lifeat home. The disci- 
ples, it is true, began their work ‘“ from” 
Jerusalem; but they were filled with power 
“at” Jerusalem before they turned their 
faces westward and southward. 

We err in limiting the time of our waiting. 
We have set apart seven days, and so vir- 
tually say: ‘‘If God does not bless us in 
these seven days, we cannot wait longer.” 
The first disciples waited ten days. But 
they were not told how long they must 
wait. Doubtless they expected that the 
promised Spirit would come to them at 
once; but they were commanded to “ tarry 
until they were endued with power from 
on high.” Now suppose they had grown 
weary with waiting and praying at the end of 
the first, or seventh, orninth day, and gone 
forth with their message; what would have 
been the result? Failure, miserable and 
utter. It is difficult to conceive of what 
would have occurred. Just nothing would 
have happened but the extinction of Chris- 
tianity before it was ever planted. Do we 
not err in saying so long will we pray and 
no longer? 

Again, we err in attempting to do the 
special work of God before we are endued 
with power. We havea meeting or two 
and then (supposing us to have abandoned 
our written program) we begin to exhort 
sinners, and usually fail. In our despera- 
tion we may try it another week, and then 
usually, following the same mistaken 
method, the meeting dies away, andsorrow- 
fully and sadly it is closed, and the “ regu- 
lar” methods are resumed, with the ‘‘regu- 
lar” results. What they are is too well 
known for us to specify. 





We believe there is a great cry in many 
thousand hearts throughout the land that 
is waiting to voice itself during the coming 
week. In view of this we venture to throw 
this great matter upon all hearts and con- 
sciences. We could wish that we might all 
enter upon the coming week, not as another 
season regularly come round for a formal 
meeting of a few days, but as an opportu- 
nity given (and it may be the last, and will 
be to some of us) to seek the Lord with all 
our hearts, and to tarry until he come and 
bless us. What is the importance of any 
social engagement, of any ordinary earthly 
thing, compared with a great refreshing 
from Heaven? We even venture to urge 
that our Christian business men, who so 
generally hold themselves excused from 
waiting upon God in any extraordinary 
way, deliberately turn aside from the in- 
tense seculurity of their calling and come 
and ‘‘help those women” and their pastor, 
who will surely be found at the meeting; 
that housekeepers arrange their affairs, 
even if a little more plainness has to be 
observed in the dinner or supper, so that 
all the household may come and wait for 
the blessing. 

Let there be a concentration of purpose 
and heart to wait upon the Lord till power 
from on high fall upon the churches. Let 
each individual Christian, who mourns the 
lack of communion with God and spiritual 
power, come up to this Week of Prayer fully 
purposed to ‘tarry until” he be filled with 
the Holy Ghost. He will have no difficulty 
in knowing when the Spirit of God has 
come upon him. Let every Christian who 
is conscious of having lived far from God 
in transgression or mere worldliness and 
religious indifference come up to this Week 
of Prayer with repentings and a héarty 
turning to the Lord, until he shall know 
that his sins have been all cast behind God’s 
back and removed from him. Let all work. 
ers who have grown weary of doing the 
Lord’s work in the energy of the flesh come 
up and tarry until divine strength and en- 
duement shall make them glad in the con- 
sciousness of their own weakness and God’s 
almighty sufficiency. If God’s people shall 
observe this coming season in the true 
spirit of the Pentecostal disciples, then will 
the Church have a season of blessing and a 
harvest of power. But if the Week of 
Prayer passe; away after the form and 
manner of late years, then will there be an- 
other harvest of disappointment and further 
deadness. God send us a breath from 
Heaven this year, and breathe upon the dry 
bones of the valley until a great army shall 
stand up to praise him! 

es 
THE TWILIGHT CONFLAGRA- 
TIONS. 


Now that we have reports of fiery dawns 
and blazing sunsets from every quarter of 
the globe—from Asia, Africa and South 
America, as well as from Europe and the 
United States—there can no longer be any 
doubt that we have to do with some- 
thing very different from ordinary meteoro- 
logical phenomena. The cause cannot be 
local, but must be, if not strictly cosmical, 
at least of such a nature as to affect the 
upper atmosphere of the entire earth. Our 
readers will be interested in the following 
explanation, which is not simply our own, 
but is indorsed by the high authority of 
Prof. C. A. Young. 

The probability is very great that these 
phenomena are due to the gases and impal- 
pable dust ejected by the tremendous erup- 
tion of Krakatoa in the Straits of Sunda, 
supplemented, perhaps, by other more recent 
eruptions in the Aleutian Isles. Krakatoa 
had been active all Summer; but on Aug. 
26th and 27th the catastrophe came. An 
island, about 4,000 feet in hight and some 
7 miles in diameter, was literally blown in- 
to the air. The noise was heard nearly 
2,000 miles away, and the sea, for hundreds 
of miles, was covered with scorie and 
ashes (we speak without exaggeration) 
while the great sea waves that followed de- 
vastated the coasts of Java and Sumaira, 
and were felt over nearly all the earth. 
Soon after the earthquake wave reached 
the Seychelles, the Islands of the Indian 
Ocean and off the east coast of Africa were 
visited (first on Aug. 28th) bya dry haze 
which gave them a green sun by day and 
the same twilight phenomena which have 
since then excited our wonder. 
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On Sept. ist, on the “Gold Coast” of 
Western Africa, the same pale green sun 
was observed, so shorn of brightness as to 
be mistaken for the moon. On Sept. 2d 
and 3d identical appearances were seen in 
Northern Brazil and in the southern West 
Indies. In less than ten days the Pacific 
islands were visited, and the circle of the 
earth had been accomplished. 

The effects seem to have spread north 
and south of the Equatorial belt much 
more slowly. In September, India and Cey- 
lon had the green sun and the subsequent 
twilight conflagrations to perfection; but 
it was not until October and November that 
the temperate zones were reached, as the 
great cloud of volcanic smoke slowly ex- 
tended and diffused itself. In Germany, 
France, and England the phenomena were 
substantially the same as with us. In sev- 
eral instances the fire departments of Euro- 
pean cities were called out to extinguish 
the burning skies, just as was the case here 
in Poughkeepsie and Portland. Every one 
is familiar with the appearance presented 
by the twilight skies; but many probably 
did not notice the daylight phenomena, 
which, though less striking, were not less 
singular toa close observer. The sky in 
general, at a distance from the sun, was 
rather unusually and darkly blue; but 
around the sun there was a whitish, curdled 
haze, which was duzzlingly bright near the 
sun, but faded out at a distance of some 
80° or 35°. In some respects this haze was 
much like the ordinary veil of incipient 
cloud which precedes a November storm; 
but if it had been of this nature, the whole 
sky would have been whitened. The spec- 
troscope showed that it did not consist of 
water, like an ordinary cloud; in fact, 
the spectrum indicated abnormal dryness. 
The absence of the 22° ice halo showed that 
the haze was no snow cloud. These circam- 
stances and the great elevation of the cloud 
indicated by the duration of the evening 
glow, together with the wide extent of the 
exhibition through the country, led the 
writer, as early as November 28th, to the 
conclusion stated above—a _ conclusion 
strengthened by every new fact which has 
so far appeared. It has been reached also 
independently by many others, and, in fact, 
by the great majority of those who have 
considered the matter at all. 

Two other theories have been proposed, 
and should be mentioned. The first is, that 
the sun itself has become enveloped in a 
great cloud of nebulous or cometic matter. 
As to this, which has not been much pressed, 
it is enough to say that, if it were true, then 
the effects observed at different places on 
the earth ought to have been substantially 
identical and simultaneous. When India 
was enjoying its green sun, we, also, ought 
to have seen the same thing. Moreover, if 
there were such a cloud around the sun, it 
would need to have a diameter of more 
than 140 millions of miles to produce the 
observed effects. 

The other theory, which is much more 
plausible, and is strongly urged by several 
astronomers of high authority, is that this 
cloud-like haze is of meteoric origin, com- 
posed of meteoric matter encountered by 
the earthin its movement through space. 
But, to-a certain extent, the same remark 
applies as before: unless the meteoric 
cloud were unusually small, a whole hemi- 
sphere of the earth would be affected at 
once. Besides, it would be very strange if 
such an encounter did not produce a con- 
spicuous shower of shooting stars, such as 
has not been seen for years. It may be 
added that when, in 1835 and 1866-67, the 
earth actually did encounter a cloud of me- 
teors, no similar effects followed in our 
atmosphere. 

So far as known to the writer, the only 
objection to the theory of the volcanic 
origin of the phenomena lies in the great 
velocity with which the cloud must have 
first encircled the equator; but high up 

above all friction and resistance, the neces- 
sary velocity of 100 or 120 miles an hour is 
nothing very improbable for the upper trade 
wind. 

It is just possible that the examination of 
rain or freshly fallen snow may enable us 
to collect and test some of the atmos- 
pheric dust, and so determine its pedigree, 
and whether it is of terrestrial or meteoric 
origin. 

The question ha’ been raised whether any 





disastrous consequences are to be feared 
from the contamination of our upper air. 
It is impossible to answer with absolute 
certainty at present; but the probability of 
any serious, or even pexceptible effects is 
very slight. At the altitude at which these 
clouds have floated, not less than 40 miles, 
according to Helmholtz, the tenuity of the 
air is something quite inconceivable, and 
the absolute quantity of matter concerned 
must be an almost infinitesimal percentage 
of the whole atmosphere, hardly to be 
compared in its power for mischief with 
the deleterious influence of the smoke of a 
great city upon its citizens. 

It is proper to add that, for many of the 
facts stated above, we are indebted to 
a very interesting article in the London 
Times for December 8th, by Mr. Lockyer, 
who adopts the same theory. 


A GREAT NEED. 

NEARLY every one who has given any at- 
tention to the condition of the divorce laws 
of this country has been impressed with the 
need, sooner or later, of some action on the 
part of Congress looking to uniformity. On 
no point has there been greater harmony of 
opinion, or more said. But as yet no prac- 
tical measure has been proposed that seems 
to have in it so much of value as the sug- 
gestion of Rev. 8. W. Dike. In a note to 
The Tribune he intimates that Congress 
could not spend a few thousand dollars 
more wisely than in a commission to in- 
quire into the whole subject of divorce and 
marriage laws, and so get at the facts. 
The Tribune, in an editorial, warmly com- 
mends the proposal, and a memorial to the 
same effect has been prepared to be offered 
to the Senate. 

We heartily recommend that such an in- 
quiry be made as soon as possible, either 
by a commission (which seems the better 
way), or by the special agency of one of the 
departments. The general demand for 
some action to secure uniformity in divorce 
laws,the recent disclosures of the wretched 
condition of the marriage laws in this state 
and the connection between divroce, unchas- 
tity and crime—to which repeated allusion 
has been madein Tue [NDEPENDENT—justify 
a most searching investigation of the whole 
subject of the Family. The Department of 
State promptly took up the request of Mr. 





Dike, that as thorough inquiry as 
possibie be made into the various 
evils affecting the family in Europe 


with especial reference to the classes emi- 
grating tothis country, and have a compre- 
hensive circular nearly ready to send to 
our consuls. When the results of this can 
be studied, we shall be in far better condi- 
tion than hitherto to understand some of 
the evils with which foreign emigration 
threatens us. Congress certainly should 
make a like provision for ascertaining our 
own condition; for the two inquiries sup- 
plement each other. It has provided infor- 
mation for almost every conceivable kind 
that may be useful in understanding our 
material resources and their uses. It inves- 
tigates agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and, latterly, the census considers the 
state of the criminal and defective classes. 
But it strangely neglects, save in Utah, any 
care for the condition of the fundamental 
institution of society. It is about time that 
official attention, which has long investi- 
gated cattle, pigs and sheep and their dis- 
eases, should look into the infinitely more 
important, even from the low commercial 
point of view, matters of social life. The 
provision that is now made for the study 
and treatment of the ripened harvest of 
crime should be accompanied with consid- 
eration of its origin in weak or corrupt 
homes. 

In any case let us have an inquiry into 
the laws, and their operation, of marriage 
and divorce. Mr. Dike gives a single strik- 
ing instance of the need of this when he 
expresses dissent from the general convic 
tion that a large part of the evils of divorce 
are due to the conflicting laws of the several 
states. He gives, cautionsly, his opinion 
that the vast majority of divorces granted 
in rural countries and in those containing 
only small cities, especially in the East, are 
to actual residents, and says there is some 
statistical proof to show that it is in these 
that the divorce rate is generally highest. 
If this be probable, there is all the more 
need that the facts be known. Ourconcern 








for a report by the National Government is 
increased by the desire to know just hcw 
badly poisoned the little and generally 
purer springs are, that give the most numer- 
ous, and, together, the largest supplies to 
the volume of national life. And the whole 
discussion of the question of uniform di- 
vorce laws, as well as the problem of re- 
form, state by state, requires just the in- 
formation such a commission would supply, 
and which no other measure could give us 
so cheaply and so well. The American 
Bar Association is to have a report at its 
next annual meeting on “‘ the advisability of 
an amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion,” to secure uniform divorce laws. But 
such a report, as well as the action of Con- 
gress, will need the facts which the in- 
quiry proposed will give for its basis. 

All over the country, North and South, 
East and West, though in various forms 
and in different degrees, the Family feels 
the effects of our wretched system of mar- 
riage and divorce laws and other evils. As 
keenly alive to the successive polygamy of 
the states as to the simultaneous power of 
it in the territories, we ask for such a 
commission. 'The movement should be in- 
dependent of other issues, and, of course, 
of party politics and of all sectional strifes. 
and the sooner it gets at work the better. 
We have long enough lamented our weak- 
ness in grappling first with the corruption 
at Oneida and now with polygamy from 
our own wallowing in divorce; and for sev- 
eral years the North, inthe best quarters, 
has been earnestly seeking to make itself 
better. For every word of censure we have 
for Utah, we now have, in the best part of 
the press, another for reform in divorce. 
We hope the approval that leading citizens 
privately give of the suggestion by men of 
all parties will speedily take practical 
shape. 


oe 


THE O'DONNELL CORRESPOND- 
EN 


Tue President, last week, in response to 
the request of the House of Representa- 
tives, transmitted to that body the entire 
correspondence in the State Department re- 
lating to the case of O’Donnell. The corre- 
spondence covers the period from the 24th 
of September to the 15th of December, 
1888, and ends with a letter of Lord Gran- 
ville, addressed to Minister Lowell, reading 
as follows: 

‘*With reference to my letter of the 18th inst. 
I have now the honor to state to you that the 
counsel for O’Donnell having submitted such 
representations as he thought advisable on be- 
half of the prisoner, these representations and 
all the other circumstances of the case have been 
carefully examined and considered in the usual 
manner in the case of capital convictions, and 
Her Majesty’s Government find no grounds upon 
which they would be justified in advising the 
Crown to interfere with the law or its execu- 
tion.” 

This well-worded answer to the request 
of Minister Lowellin obedience to the di- 
rection of Secretary Frelinghuysen is simply 
a polite and diplomatic way of telling the 
Government of the United States to mind 
its own business, and not attempt to inter- 
fere with the British Government in the 
administration of its own laws. It makes 
no reference whatever to the request by the 
United States for a postponement of O’Don- 
nell’s execution, or to the question whether he 
was or was not acitizen of the United States, 
or to the question, suggested by the United, 
States, of possible errors in the trial.. The 
Government, as is usual in convictions in 
capital cases, had heard all the representa- 
tions of O’Donnell’s counsel, and would 
have done so if the United States had not 
said a word on the subject; and the result 
was aconclusion to let the law take its 
course. The diplomatic prayer of the 
United States was wholly unnecessary. The 
British Government had done no more and 
no les; than it would have done without it. 

The attitude of the United States in 
this whole matter is consummately ridicu- 
lous and impertinent, There was not the 
least occasion, except that furnished by the 
Irish in this country, for a single word by 
the United States to the British Govern- 
ment. O'Donnell, whether he was an 
American citizen or not, had, within the 
jurisdiction of that Government, shot and 
killed Carey. For this offense he was an- 
swerable under British law; and, being 
arrested, indicted and tried, he was found 


guilty of murder by the verdict of a British 
jury. The fact that the Irish in tis coun- 
try sympathized with him, and many of 
them heartily approved of the murder, 
furnished but a sorry reason why this Gov- 
ernment should diplomatically make a fool 
of itself. Great Britain had the man in 
custody as a criminal, and was proposing 
to deal with him simply as a murderer who 
had been tried and found guilty. 

Why, then, select O’Donnell, a convicted 
murderer under British law, as a special 
case for the interference of this Govern- 
ment in his behalf? Why single him out 
from other convicted murderers under Brit- 
ish law and enter upon a voluminous corre- 
spondence in his behalf?. There is nothing 
in the facts to call for it, and nothing ia the 
law of nations that justifies it. It is simply 
a piece of sheer impertinence from begin- 
ning to end; and the British Government, 
without being rude, has in effect so treated 
it. The real motive for this diplomatic 
farce we need not look far to find. The 
Irish in the United States are voters; and 
large numbers of them were desirous that 
this Government should interfere, and, if 
possible, save the man from the gallows, 
whose crime they approved. This led to 
the action in the House of Representatives, 
and through the House, to the action of the 
President. In a word, the whole thing 
was designed to please the rampant Irish, 
whose religion consists largely in hating 
England and in deeming every Irishman a 
martyr to the cause of Irish liberty who 
violates British law and then suffers for it. 
Take away this motive, and there would 
have been no such silly farce on the part 
of the United States as the O’Donnell corre- 
spondence discloses. It would do the Gov- 
ernment no harm to recollect that there 
are a few people in this country who are 
not Irishmen, and who do not believe in 
making Irish murderers an exception to 


other murderers. 
a AI Mt oo he Bt 
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Editorial Hotes. 

Tux strict Sabbtarianism of a former genera- 
tion is happily passed away. Chains are no 
longer stretched across our streets during the 
Sunday church service. Weno longer fight the 
Sunday milk-cart and horse-car, But the pro- 
tection of the Sabbath rest by the Government 
has not been given up and must not be, 
For this reason, we join the best men in 
the city in resisting the opening of museums 
and theaters on the Sabbath. A novel ex- 
periment has been tried in this city 
the past two Sundays of opening to the public 
the Loan Exhibition, in behalf of the Bartholdi 
Statue Fund. There is no excuse for opening 
iton Sunday, except that it is claimed that work- 
ing men can come on that day who cannot come 
on any other day. But if they cannot come in 
the daytime it can be opened to them in the 
evening. There is absolutely no necessity or 
mercy, nothing in education and culture which 
requires any infraction of our Sunday law and 
Sunday customs, It isin the interest of all who 
labor with hand or brain that we oppose this 
innovation. The next thing will be to open all 
art galleries, then all theaters and places of 
amusement; and then comes the deluge—fac- 
tories open, shops open, laborers and clerks en- 
slaved by seven days’ work, and the sanitary and 
social and moral blessings of the seventh day 
rest, whether you call it Jewish, Christian or 
Mohammedan, lost. It is the duty of a patriot, 
or a philanthropist to open his eyes to the future 
somewhat beyond the present twenty-four 
hours; and he who looks wisely ahead will fear 
the future we have sketched. Therefore we 
agree with the protest signed by John Jay, James 
M. Brown, William Dowd, Geo. W. Lane, John 
Hall, William M. Taylor, William A. Booth, 
Samuel Sloane, Morris K. Jesup, Wm. E. 
Dodge, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Howard Crosby, 
Roswell Smith, William P. Brown, Jobn 
Crosby Brown, Marvin R. Vincent, Henry 
G. Marquand, Charles Lanier, Joshua Van 
Cott, and scores of others of our very 
best citizens, who need not be. charged with 
either bigotry or indifference to the wants of 
the poor. 








Asan illustration of the wastefulness of 
sectarianism which Dr. Newman Smyth exposes 
in his article this week, we will take the theolog- 
ical seminaries of Chicago, In that city was 
first established, twenty-five years ago, the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary (Congregational), 
and it has been followed by Baptist, Methodist, 
Preabyterian and Episcopal seminaries, all in the 
city or its immediate vicinity. We believe that 
when the Presbyterian institution was started, 
there was some proposition for the uniting 
of the two forces ; but it was not accepted. Now 





there are five institutions (counting the Episco- 
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palian just starting) all struggling for support, 
where one could do all the work, if they would 
only agree to employ dormitories and library in 
common, with such professors in common as 
could be agreed upon, These five denominations 
might have thus established an institution of 
such strength and resources as the country has 
not seen, Each denomination would only have 
to add the foundation for as many separate pro- 
fessorships of its own schismatics as it would be 
necessary to add to the catholic dogmatics of 
the general institution. But we forget that the 
Millennium has not come yet. Judah still en- 
vies Ephraim, and Ephraim vexes Judah. 


Tue Presbytery of Steubenville, O., at its late 
meeting, adopted the following overture to the 
G.neral Assembly : 

* Whereas, There has recently been a growing dls- 
position to criticise in regard to the exercise of dis- 
cipline, and to discuas, especially in the press, the 
merits, testimony and decisions in judicia! cases, 
while In process of trial, often condemning the 
ecclesiastical courts: And, Whereas, Such practices 
are subversive of wholesome discipline, and most 
embarrassing to our church courts, the members of 
which are under ordination vows, and often imperil- 
ing to the harmony and unity of the Church; there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved, That the Presbytery of Steubenville 
overture the General Assembly at its next meeting to 
take eultable action on the subject, defining the 
rights and immunities of Church judicatories in 
judicial cases, and the duty of all our ministers and 
people to respect them.” 


We heartily agree with The Presbyterian Banner 
that it will be difficult to put a stop to the prac- 
tice complained of. Fortunately we are out of 
the control of the action desired by the favorers 
of this overture. As a newspaper, we shall not 
be deterred in giving comments from the best 
light we can get,on any current case, before, 
while, or after it is taken up by what calls itself 
a “court of Jesus Christ.” It might be well, 
however, to make it a disciplinable offense for 
any Presbyterian pubjisher or editor to hold or 
offer any opinion until the ecclesiastical court, 
bya largeror smaller majority, had told him 
what opinion he may properly hold, Our Pitts- 
burgh contemporary thinks the practice com- 
plained of tends to throw church discipline into 
disrepute, Other causes are responsible, and 
expecially the practice of bringing charges for 
insignificant doctrinal variations from standards 
which have no divine authority, 


Amone the many admirable things which we 
read in the first number of The Andover Review 
none speaks a sounder truth than is conveyed in 
the closing sentences of Prof. George F. Moore's 
review of the “Life” of E, H. Palmer, the 
famous linguist and Orientalist, who was mur- 
dered by the Arabs, Says Professor Moore: 

“One question suggests itself: Why was Palmer 
an Urientalist rather than a Grecian? Why did he, 
hwo knew a dozen languages, | rofcss a)! his life to 
know no Latin or Greek? About the answer there 
need be no hesitation, He was required to learn the 
classic languages by methods by which not even he, 
with his genius for languages, could learn them, If 
he had studied French or Italian at school, he would 
have knownno more ofthem. The outcry against 
the study of the classics in colleges has some 
justice. The error of all errors is to think that in 
teaching of grammar we are teaching a language.” 
The man who says this is no foe of classics or 
of philology. On the contrery he is one of our 
most accomplished and enthusiastic linguists, 
He only speaks the growing dissatisfaction—not 
to say disgust—felt by linguists quite as deeply 
as by scientists, toward the traditional college 
methods of grammatical teaching of Latin and 
Greek. ltis an actual fact that the results are 
very small for the labor. Not one in a hundred 
boys learns enough Latin or Greek to read either 
language with any fluency, and we doubt if one 
in tifty develops any real love for the literature 
of either, ‘This isa matter for college presidents 
and professors to take up if they do not wish to 
see the scepter pass away—which we should 
greatly regret—from elassical studies, A con- 
vention of teachers of modern languages, held in 
this city last week, did something toward de- 
veloping the correct study of French and Ger- 
man. But what is the hope for Latin and 
Greek, the very mothers of literature and know]l- 
elge? 





We learn with pleasure that Mr. Harris J. 
Chilton, a well-known member of the Baltimore 
bar, who has given much thought and study to 
the subject, has prepared a bill which will be 
presented to the next legislature of Maryland, 
looking toa reform in the political methods of 
that state, by making the exercise of the elective 
franchise a compulsory matter upon every citi- 
zeu who is entitled to vote. We have not seen 
the bill, and hence cannot judge of its provisions 
in detail ; yet we give our hearty indorsement to 
the principle which it involves. The omission to 
vote at popular elections by those who have the 
right, is, in nine cases out of ten, the result of 


sheer negligence and indifference to a most im- | 
portant public duty, This omission is very gen- | 


erally the practice of those who, in otbar re- 
spects, are good citizens, but who in this re- 
spect, are anything but good citizens. They 








neglect a duty which they owe to themselves 
and owe to the general welfare. If they were 
legally disfranchised, and thus deprived of the 
right of voting, they would complain of it as a 
most grievous injustice ; yet they deprive them- 
selves of the exercise of the right, and the gen- 
eral public of its benefits, as if it were a matter 
of no consequence, Now, the theory of Mr. 
Chilton’s bill, if we understand it, is to apply 
legal coercion to all citizens who have the right 
to vote, with the exception of those cases in 
which the failure is excusable. This is to be se- 
cured by attaching a penalty to the omission in 
the form of a fine sufficient inamount to cor- 
rect the evil. A law to this effect in every state 
of the Union would have a wholesome effect up- 
on all our popular elections, 


We have received a copy of a bill prepared by 
the Indian Rights Association which will be in- 
troduced into Congress at the present session, 
The fundamental idea of the bill is to secure to 
the Indians who are settled on reservations the 
allotment of their lands in severalty, in distine- 
tion from mere tribal occupancy, without any in- 
dividual ownership. The bill gives to the Presi- 
dent the power, under the rules prescribed, to 
order such allotments to be made. We are fully 
persuaded that the Indian problem will never be 
successfully solved until the principle of this bill 
shall be reduced to practice. The Indian will 
always be a beggar, dependent upon the charity 
of the Government, and without adequate motive 
to stimulate his industry and frugality, until he 
becomes thoroughly inspired with the sense of 
individual ownership and has a place which he 
can call his home, of which he cannot be dispos- 
sessed at the whim of the Government or to 
gratify the greed of the white man, and in which 
he can feel himself secure in the enjoyment of the 
benefits of his own industry. Give him this 
advantage, and make him in all respects a citi- 
zen of the United States and of the state or ter- 
ritory in which he resides, and the Indian prob- 
lem will solve itself in a comparatively short 
time and in the cheapest way in which it can 
be solved. This is the short and sure road to 
the result. 


THERE can be no doubt that the legislature of 
this state will feel itself called upon to take some 
action in regard to the question of contract labor 
in its state prisons. The fact that the people 
voted on the subject last Fall, and that the ma- 
jority of the votes cast was in favor of abolishing 
such labor is a sufficient reason why the legisla- 
ture should take action on the subject, and, as 
we have no doubt, will be so regarded. It does 
not follow, by any means, that the contract sys- 
tem should be summarily abolished, since the 
popular vote had no legal efficiency or obliga- 
tion, and fell vastly short of being a full expres- 
sion of the predominant public sentiment in this 
state. A sufticient deference will be paid to this 
vote, if the legislature takes up the question, 
and then proceeds to deal with it upon its merits ; 
and this most certainly should be done. The 
matter should not be hastily disposed of; and 
the present system, which has made the state 
prisons of this state self-supporting, instead of 
imposing a heavy tax upon the people, as was 
formerly the fact, should not be abolished with- 
out some substitute for it that will give reason- 
able promise of working as well. We believe 
that the wisest and best thing that the present 
legislature can do is to provide by law for a spe- 
cial commission of experts charged with the 
duty of investigating the whole subject in all 
its aspects and details, and then making a report 
thereon to the next legislature, thus leaving 
to that legislature the affirmative and final ac- 
tionin the matter. Such an investigation can- 
not be made in a moment, It demands time and 
special skill, and can be much better made by a 
suitable commission than in any other way. It 
would put the legislature in possession of all 
the facts and all the materials upon which to 
base a sound judgment, and thus enable it to 
legislate wisely, with due regard to all the inter- 
ests concerned, We assume that the present 
legislature is one of at least average ability ; but 
neither it nor any other legislature that the peo- 
ple are likely to elect will be wise enough to dis- 
pose of this question, without the help of such 
an investigation as we propose. There is no 
need of hurried and precipitate legislation on a 
matter in which the whole state has so large an 
interest. It will be much better to take time 
enough to do whatever should be done. One of 
the serious evils of American legislation is the 
hasty manner in which laws are too often en- 
acted. 


... We are pleased to see this—though we are 
in the dark about it—from The Presbyterian 
Journal, whose editor was one of the clerks of 
the last meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance in 
Philadelphia, and to whom we were then in- 
debted for favors, and who has special opportuni- 
ties for getting at the facts. After showing that 
it has much the same view as we have of the 
matter of selecting others than delegates to read 
addresses before the Belfast meeting, our con- 
temporary says: 

“ With all this, however, we think we can assure 

ur Church that no uneasiness need be felt asto the 





action of the Program Committee. It will be seen, 
when the proper time to publish the list comes, that 
it has requested able men to write the papers, and 
that the different ‘schools’ or shades of thought 
among us have been honorably treated. We do not 
speak at random.” 

Neither have we spoken “at random” ; and it does 
appear to us that special favor has been given to 
the extra-conservative school, 


.-.»This is the way the story reaches us: A 
white man in Yazoo City, Miss., was ‘‘in- 
sulted” by a colored man. The former gathered 
his friends and went back to punish the Negro. 
The latter had gathered his friends meanwhile, 
and opened fire on the attacking party with such 
effect that three of them were killed on the spot, 
a surprising case of self-assertion, and an act 
which, in Yazoo City would have received un- 
qualified applause if done by white men to 
Negroes. All the aristocracy of that barbarous 
region was astir and agog. The Negro who was 
guilty of the “‘insult” was conveniently killed in 
the process of arrest. Four other ring-leaders 
were put in prison, and kept safe for the party 
of lynchers to get ready. On Saturday they 
organized, attacked the pmson, persuaded the 
warden to give them the keys, and hanged the 
four dead, And that is civilization. 


.... The Central Presbyterian calls Tux Inpe- 
PENDENT the “‘ outside regulator” of the denom- 
inations. That pleases us, though meant as a 
sneer. We shall certainly remain outside of 
them, and shall do all we can to bring them to 
the rule of Christ’s simple teaching of unity in 
the faith, Our contemporary also gathers from 
The Evangelist that ‘‘ Drs, Roswell [D.] Hitch- 
cock, A, A, Hodge, Edward D. Morris and Herrick 
Johnson are left out in the cold” in the program 
for the Presbyterian Alliance. We did not under- 
stand The Evangelist so; and we should not be 
surprised if half of them had been invited to 
prepare papers. The Central Presbyterian 
thinks the committee of arrangements should 
not be confined in their selection to the dele- 
gates. Thenwhy not let them select the dele- 
gates and dothe whole thing? It would be a 
good deal less trouble. 


...-Dr, Wm, M. Taylor was net the only city 
minister who last Sunday warned the ladies of his 
congregation not to offer wine to their New 
Year’s guests, The habit is less general than it 
was, and is utterly demoralizing and abomina- 
ble. Who have to suffer most from the curse of 
drink? Women. That husbands may have 
their brutish enjoyment, wives must weep and 
starve and die. The woman who tempts young 
men to drink wine from a silver tray is buying 
rags and ruin for her daughters or her sister’s 
daughters, She may not mean it, she cannot 
mean it; but she is a traitor to her sex and an 
enemy to our common humanity, These are 
strong words ; but we wish we could make them 
stronger. 


....»-Monsignore Savarese, lately received to 
communion by the Rev. Dr. Nevin in St. Paul’s 
American Church, at Rome, was one of the fore- 
most prelates and theologians in the Roman 
Curia. He belonged to the same category among 
the Papal Monsignori, as Monsignore Capel, but 
stood far above the latter on the lists, and very 
much higher in influence and general estimation 
at the Vatican. He was one of the commission 
of chosen doctors, whom Pius IX appointed to 
prepare the celebrated ‘Syllabus against Roman 
Errors.” He is fifty-four years old, in the full 
strength of his working power, and may be ex- 
pected to do still very efficient service in the 
battle of religious freedom in Italy. 


....The Advance thinks we do not correctly 
understand the meaning of the conclusions 
reached by the committee of conference of the 
American Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association as to the work 
of these two societies in the South. Well, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that, if we failed 
to reach a correct view of it, it was not for lack 
of opportunity or familiarity with the case ; and 
also of seeing that The Congregationalist’s vis- 
ion is as strabismic as our own. Possibly Chi- 
cago atmosphere produces distorted refraction. 
We should think so from the errors in the San 
Antonio story told by The Advance. 


...-This is what the Nashville Southern Meth- 
odist organ has to say about a Northern bishop : 

“When Bishop Bowman comes down again to 
hold his colored conferences, let him find lodgings 
with the Negroes. Instead of being mobbed, he will 
be severely letalone. Even the Negroes wil] think 
less Of him. 
Let Bishop Bowman accept the hospitality of a 
respectable cultivated Negro host, and if the 
white people “let him alone” for that they 
prove that their Christianity has not lifted them 
out of the confines of barbarism. 


...-All the so-called labor reformers who 
denounce the contract system-of prison labor, 
forget that, if the convicts work at all, and the 
products of their labor are sold, then, under the 
law of supply and demand, these products must, 
like similar products of free labor, affect the 
market price in proportion to their quantity. 
The only remedy for the evil of which they com- 
plain is to have the prisoners do nothing and let 


the people pay the whole expense of their sup- 
port by taxation. 


...-The champion alarmist in the theological 
world is the Louisville Christian Obscrver. 
After spending much energy in attacking Pro- 
fessor Brigg’s “‘ Biblical Study” and discrediting 
Northern Presbyterian theology on the basis of 
it, it now has turned its attention to Yale College 
and Professor Ladd’s ‘‘The Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture,” whose doctrine it makes an occasion 
to warn all Southern Presbyterians against 
patronizing Yale College. And the book is not 
a dangerous one, either, 


...“*They do these things differently in 
France” says the author of “‘ The Sentimental 
Journey.” So they do in Belgium, if we can 
judge from this advertisement in a Belgium 
paper, the Petit Schaerbekois: 

“A young woman, aged 20, healthy and good Jook 
ing, holding a government employment, is desirous 
of marrying ayoung man who ia able to fulfil the 
duties of a housekeeper. He must like children and 
be capable of looking after them.” 


...-In The Episcopal Recorder Bishop Cheney 
retracts his mis-statements about Dr. Scudder’s 
admitting to his pulpit a confessed Pagan. Bish- 
op Cheney then proceeds to quote several mis- 
sionary secretaries who have a low opinion of the 
Brahmo Somaj. That we were aware of ; and so 
was Dr. Scudder. We well know that not every- 
body is willing to welcome the fellowship of 
those who cannot at a single bound reach their 
altitude of faith. 


....Professor Huxley is reported in the Lon- 
don Times as saying in a late address that ‘the 
world is not constructed upon any plan which, 
upon attentive consideration, produces amiable 
feelings in the breast of the philanthropist.” 
Does positive science teach that? So does Chris- 
tianity, which teaches loss, fall, ruin; and both 
recognize the condition which calls for divine 
interposition and redemption. 


...-Mr. Buckner, the Chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, says that he hopes to report, 
at an early day, a bill to substitute greenbacks 
for the notes of national banks. This 1s one of 
Mr. Buckner’s hobbies, and one of the fruits of 
Democratic ascendency in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is possible that such a bill may 
pass the House, but it would stand a poor chance 
in the Senate. 


...-The speculators who have bought up trade 
dollars at a very considerable discount, and who 
are thought to hold the most of them that are in 
this country, want Congress to pass a bill for the 
redemption of these dollars at par. This would 
be a nice thing for them, az, in the language of 
the stock market, they are “long” in trade dol- 
lars, and would like to unload at a handsome 
profit. 


....The duelists and the politicians in Virginia 
are very largely the same persons, and hence 
they are seriously incommoded by that provision 
of the constitution which imposes political disa- 
bilities upon those who fight duels. They are 
desirous to have the constitution so amended as 
to suit their convenience. The people will do 
well not to accommodate them in this respect. 


....General Logan, according to appearances, 
is working hard to bring himself to the front as 
the Republican candidate for the next Presidency. 
It is quite certain that he will have his labor for 
his pains. There is no general movement in the 
Republican Party that looks toward his nomina. 
tion, and he is very far from being the best man 
whom the party can nominate. 


....Mr. P. T. Barnum, the great showman, in 
recently executing his will, had two doctors 
called in to witness his signature of the instru- 
ment, and attest the fact that he was at the time 
in a sane state of mind, so as to foreclose and 
preclude all dispute on this point after his death. 
This is not a bad idea, especially where the testa- 
tor haa a large estate to leave. 


...-At the recent municipal election in Tope- 
ka, in Kansas, the Hon. Bradley Miiler, whe is a 
most pronounced Prohibitionist, was chosen as 
Mayor over the Hon. Allen Sills, who represented 
the rum interests in the city. The issue was 
squarely made in the candidates, and Prohibi- 
tion triumphed. The principle of Prohibition is 
by no means dead in Kansas. 


....-The Democratic newspapers are just now 
hard at work in making explanations, especially 
in regard to the tariff question. One difficulty 
with them is that they explain far too much, and 
another is that their explanations do not agree 
with each other. A still more serious difficulty 
grows out of the fact that the party has a bad 
record to be explained. 


....Speaker Carlisle, referring to his experi- 
ence in appointing the House Committees, says : 
‘*It is an experience that no one can understand 
who has not had it. It reveals the weaknesses, 
the ambition, the projects of members, as noth- 
ing else can do. Had I not sought a hiding- 
place, I could not have finished the list.” 


....A law has recently been passed in Brazil, 
which imposes an annual tax of one hundred dol- 





lars upon the master for every slave he owns. 
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This is virtually a law for the abolition of slavery 
in Brazil, since, in most instances, the masters 
will prefer to emancipate their slaves rather than 
hold them and pay the tax. 


. It is announced in the Ohio newspapers 
that Ex-Senator Thurman is a candidate for 
United States Senator. The Democratic legis- 
lature of Ohio would do the wise thing for the 
party and for the country in electing him, since 
he is far the ablest Democrat in the state. 

.. The Rev. Dr. Nevin, of St. Paul’s Ameri- 
can Church, in Rome, after fourteen years’ hard 
work, will give himself a season of rest. He will 
spend the Winter in India, where he will have 
extraordinary opportunities for observation, Our 
readers may hear from him. 


. Speaker Carlisle, out of the fifty chairman- 
ships of committees in the House of Representa- 
tives, gave twenty-cight to Southern members, 
which is obviously out of proportion to their 
number in the House. 

..The National Greenback Labor Party has 
an organ at Washington, and the famous Gene- 
ral Butler is its candidate for the Presidency. 
The candidate and the party would admirably fit 
each other. 


..It takes our breath away the report that 
Bishop Warren has married a wife worth we dare 
not say how many millions of money. 

..“*Moonshine.” What The Episcopal Re- 
corder calls Chunder Sen’s articles in Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. 


READ THE FOLLOWING EXTRA- 
ORDINARY TESTIMONIALS. 

Wer have space only for a few of the many tes- 
timonials lately received from our subscribers, 
They are mostly from well-known clergymen, 
who, as a class, are very careful about singling 
out and commending any particular religious 
newspaper ; and for that reason we value them 
and print them, They seem not to hesitate to 
speak plainly, as they do voluntarily, about THe 
INDEPENDENT ; and we thank them, one and all, 
for their kind commendations, and also all 
others who send us such kind words about this 
journal. Thousands are not only speaking thus 
kindly and enthusiastically about Tue INDEPEN- 
bENT; but are making us rejoice, day by day, 
by their actions, which speak louder than words, 
in sending us clubs of new subscribers from 
cities, towns and villages in every section of the 
country. If each subscriber, on renewing his 
subscription, would follow their example, and 
simply ask his neighbors and friends to join him 
ip making up a club of five or more names, they 
would gladly do it,and do good at the same time, 
and all get the paper for the low club price of 
two dollars per annum, postage paid. Each sub- 
seriber would thus secure what is now acknowl- 
edged to be ‘‘the largest, ablest, cheapest and 
best religious paper in the country” ; or,in other 
words, receive 52 dividends on his comparative- 
ly small investment. There are parents, broth- 
ers and friends among our readers who could 
scarcely find a New Year’s present anywhere 
for three dollars, to compare with this paper. 
Why not make them glad all through the year by 
such a handsome and useful present? 


NOW READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 

Tam glad to contribute to the circulation of 
your stimulating and instructive paper. I think 
I can pray more intelligently, preach more effect- 
ively, and conduct all my religious services 
more successfully by reason of the help derived 
from your columns. 

(Signed by) Rev. A. L, CuEseBrovueu, 

Durham, Conn. 

I think Tae INDEPENDENT a very instructive 
paper, exciting my wonder often, from the 
amount, variety and interesting character of its 
contents. I find it, by all odds, the most valu- 
able paper I take. 

(Signed by) Rev. B. Tappan, 

Norridgewock, Me, 

I consider Tue InprePENDENT the best family 
paper, for all purposes, published, and equal, in 
many respects, to the better class of magazines, 
and at much less cost. 

(Signed by) Rev. James Mason, 

Godfrey, Ill. 

I find more in Tue INDEPENDENT, which I read 
with interest and profit, than in any other paper. 

(Signed by) Rev. W. W. Woopwortn, 

Berlin, Conn. 

I take great pleasure in calling the attention of 
my congregation to THz INDEPENDENT. It repre- 
sents the only broad, comprehensive and solid 
view of Christian truth conformable to the age. 

(Signed by) Rev. R. O. Post, 

Springtield, Il. 

I consider Tuz INpzrenDENT the compietest, 
ablest and best religions journal the country 
affords, 

(Signed bv) Rev. Gzorcz H. Jounsox, 

North Amherst, Mass. 

We have taken Taz INDEPENDENT twenty- 
eight years, and are pleased with its progressive 
spirit. 

(Signed by) Pres. Joun Bascom, D.D., 

Madison, Wis. 


I cannot do without Tue INDEPENDENT my- 
self, having taken it from the beginning, and 
shall be glad to aid in its circulation. For 
breadth of religious information and an honest 
attempt to apply Christian principles to every 
subject, I read it with more satisfaction than 
any other. 

(Signed by) 

Rev. 8. G. Buckineuam, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 


There is no paper that I value so highly as I do 
Tue INDEPENDENT. [I like it because it is both 
progressive and conservative. 

(Signed by) Rev. W. T. SwinnERTON, 

Plainfield, Vt. 


{ ‘Personally I could not get along without THe 
INDEPENDENT. It is one of the blessed religious 
papers which make me think, 
(Signed by) Rey. C, T, CoL.ine, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tue INDEPENDENT is a necessity. In it we 
have the freshest and ablest discussions of cur- 
rent questions. As long as we can afford to pay 
the price, we must have the paper. 
(Signed by) Rev. D. RK. Owen, 
Avon, Ohio. 


I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
Tue INDEPENDENT stands at the head of the re- 
ligious press of the world, 

(Signed by) Rev. L, DickeRMAN, 

Boston, Mass, 


I have said repeatedly that, out of the sixteen 
papers for which I subscribe and the eight 
monthlies or quarterlies, THE INDEPENDENT is the 
most valuable. I procure more clippings from 
it for my scrap cabinet than from any other 
periodical. A leading general conference offi- 
cial in our church said to me: ‘THE INDEPEN- 
DENT is the best edited paper in America,” Sol 
find it. 

(Signed by) Rev. R. B. Porx, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I need not say to you that I hold Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT in high estimation. The renewal of 
my subscription attests this fact. I have not 
been able to find so much valuable reading mat- 
ter elsewhere, at 80 low a price. 

(Signed by) J. C, COLLINSON, 

Baltimore, Md. 


I cannot well get along without Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. There is so much init that is fresh 
and ahead of the times in all forms of thinking 
that I must have it. 

(Signed by) Rev. 8. W. WELLER, D.D., 

Clinton, Towa. 


Send Tue INDEPENDENT till my executors tell 
you to quit. 
(Signed by) FREDERICK 8, WHEAT, 

Attorney-at-Law, 


Caro, Mich. 


Ihave heard several Presbyterians say that, 
after having taken THE INDEPENDENT One year, 
they do not see how they can do without it. 
That is just my case. 

(Signed hy) Rev. D. W. Poor, 

Pres. Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is my Sunday paper, and I cannot very well 
do without it. It is the best religious paper ex- 
tant. 

(Bigned by) G, O. Ponn, M.D., 


Camp Point, Lil. 


I wish I could send 100 subscribers from this 
city “ without hope of fee or reward,” I should 
bave done whereof I should be glad. 

(Signed by) D. C. Cauuxy, 

Supt. Public Schools, Paducah, Ky. 


THE INDEPENDENT stands second to none in 
this country. 
(Signed by) W. J. H. Traynor, 


Detroit, Mich, 


My age prevents me from paying for five 
years. 
(Signed by) James N. ANTHONY, 


Taunton, Mass. 


I am both benefited and edified by reading Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 
(Signed by) JouHN NARAMORE, 


Grattan, Mich. 


We will close these commendations with a true 
story. When, years ago, our departed friend, Bish- 
op Gilbert Haven, was about to leave for the South 
to enter upon his new field of labor, he called at 
the office of this paper and directed us to change 
the address of Tut INDEPENDENT to Atlanta, Ga., 
and atthe same time directed us to send the paper 
to his wife in Massachusetts instead as before to 
him. He was asked how long he expected to be 
at the South and if he was to change his head- 
quarters, and if we should send the paper with- 
out any change in the address or limit as to time, 
etc. His prompt answer will never be forgotten 
by many who heard it. ‘Send it as I say and 
until I tell you to stop it,” said the Bishep, in a 
loud voice, which rang through the office, ‘‘ and 
if I die at the South, mail it to me in Heaven, if 
youcan findany way to get itthere. Good bye.” 
We never expect to receive a better or more 





hearty testimonial than that. 





TO EVERYBODY. 


Ir a subscriber, please consult the date 
on the yellow address label on your paper 
and kindly renew one or two weeks pre- 
vious to the date there recorded, thus avoid- 
ing the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 
make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber's paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business, 

Every reader of Tur INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subserip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying #5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 

Civs Terns. 





One year, postage free... ......ccceceeees #3 00 
Six months © coveascoccoocecoseses 1 50 
‘Three months ” M .secoecceccossoseee ove 75 
One Subscription two years... 5 00 
One subscription five years........... 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tur LypEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying #2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them -upon 
application. 

To those who receive this copy of the 
paper who are not at present subscribers, 
we strongly urge them to at once become 
so. No other weekly religious or literary 
newspaper can furnish you with such a 
fund of knowledge and be to you such a 
help and educator as Tux INDEPENDENT. 
Send as per terms upon the 31st page, for 
any length of time agreeable to you, as a 
test of what the paper is and to make its 
acquaintance. We are receiving daily 
great numbers of clubs of old and new sub- 
scribers, from all parts of the country and 
Canada, and take this occasion te return 
our hearty thanks. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or. individuals desiring to subscribe for 
any number of other papers, no matter 
where published, can have an estimate of 
cost furnished upon application to us; and 
we will send our revised list of periodicals 
with which we club at reduced rates to any 
one asking for it. 

We shall commence in February to print 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures 
and Preludes, as we have done for six years 
past. In lighter literature it gives us very 
great pleasure to announce that, during the 
next few months, we shall publish stories by 
a number of the most talented writers, 
among them the following: W. E. 
Norris, author of ‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ No 
New Thing,” etc.; F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘Dr. Claudius,” 
etc.; W. D. Howells, author of ‘Our Wed- 
ding Journey,” etc.; J. 8. of Dale, author 
of ‘‘Guerndale”; Edward Everett Hale, au- 
thor of ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,” etc.; 
Julia Schayer, author of ‘Tiger Lily, and. 
Other Stories”; Thomas Hardy, author of 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes,” ‘“Two on a Tower,” 
etc.; Mrs: J. H. Riddell, author of ‘The 


Senior Partner,” ‘Daisies and Buttercups,” | 








etc.; Julian Hawthorne, author of ‘‘Dust,” 

tc.; the Rev. T, T, Munger, Miss Annie 
Eliot, etce., Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Robert Grant, Lucy C. Little, 
etc. 

Tae INDEPENDENT ALMANAC for 1884, 
which will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of a two cent stamp, is receiving the 
heartiest commendations from individuals 
and the press everywhere. 

Our last suggestion for 1883 is, sudscridbe 


Sor Tus INDEPENDENT. 
ame a 








READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND Heating, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always p proves | true. 


In addition t to bein 


ve i ist 0 
as a posit ppous Cold 


ce 60 centa, yt ~ hes 
Insoles for ladies are very thin.—Adovt. 
HATHORN SPRING WATER. 

Tue waters of Saratoga are probably more used at 
the present time than ever before. They are called for 
in the Winter as well asin the Summer, and are kept 
for sale at all the leading hotels and drug stores in 
the country, Thousands and tens of thousands also 
keep them constantly in the house and use them the 
year round as a family medicine, Among the most 
celebrated and popular of there waters are those of 
the Hathorn Spring, the sales of which 
all over the country, are steadily in- 
creasing, year by year. In nine cases out of ten, a 
pint bottle of this healthful water, taken early in the 
morning, and repeated for several days, will break up 
a sudden and severe cold, and leave the patient in 
good shape. Those of a bilious constitution will find 
it a pleasant and sure remedy, Persons in distant 
places can at once be supplied at any of the leading 
drug stores, or by sending an order addressed to the 
“ Hathorn Springs, Saratoga, New York.” The cost of 
a box of pints, four dozen, will not be more than two 
or three visits from a doctor, and it will then be on 
hand, ready for present and future use, any time it 
may be wanted. 

Hathorn Water will keep for years without the least 
damage tv its medicinal qualities, In using this 
water, two things should be remembered—viz., it 
should be taken before breakfast(the earlier the bet- 
ter) and should not be too cold in its temperature, 
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fit all sizes, 
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IMPORTANT. 

Wags you visit or gave, ace H york m Gey, save Bay. 
gee aypeeeee an at Grand 
Jnion Hotel, nearly oppaatt atte ry — al De 3 
OR ms 1 and the Dost, per 
ievetee. Restaurant et wi Horse: 


oe 
“HEALTH Is WEALTH. 

Ir is worth more than riches; for without it riches 
cannot be enjoyed. How many people are without 
health who might regain it by using Kidney-Wort, It 
acts upon the Liver, Bowels and Kidneys, cleansing 
and stimulating them to hea)thy action. It cures all 
disorders of these important organs, purifies the blood 
and promotes the general health, Sold by all drug 
gists. See advt,—Advt, 


oe 
COMPLIMENTARY NOTICE. 
Tu attention of our readers is res ‘ully called 


‘aidan A tao 


largest business f ‘their linein the 
States; raise the bulk of their seed on thei 


Annual for 1884, sent 
them for it, will be found 
who desire to purchase seeds true to ao" 


t@- Diamond Dyes will Color Anything any 
color, and never fail. The easiest and best way to 
economize, 0c, at all druggists, Wells, Richardson 
& Co.,, Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and 
book of directions for 2 cent stamp,—A dot, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PEERLESS 
SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLAGE GRATES. 


The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 











Perfectly Clean and Free from Dust. 

In use in United Sta and Patent Office 
Budi se) United States Treasury en Antonio, Tex. 

Send f Hentoomdy Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state wane you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Financial. 
STATE BANKS. 


ComprTroLier Knox, as required by a law 
of Congress, gives, in his last report, a 
statement in regard to the state banks in 
the several states, so far as he has been 
able to gather information. Many of the 
states and territories, including Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Lllinois, Kansas, 
Oregon, and Dakota, do not require peri- 
odical returns of the different classes of 
banks organized under their laws; and in 
such cases the Comptroller has been de- 
pendent on the courtesy of the banks them- 
selves for the information obtained. The 
information gained for the past year re- 
lates only to the banks of twenty-four 
states, leaving fourteen states not covered by 
the report. 

The Comptroller says that in 1880 there 
were in the United States 650 state banks, 
having resources to the amount of $481,- 
774,159, and that in 18883 there were 788 
state banks, having resources to the 
amount of #724,479,613, showing an in- 
crease of 188 such banks, and an increase 
of #242,705,454 in the aggregate re- 
sources of these banks. These figures prove 
very conclusively that the state-bank 
system in this country is neither dead nor 
dying. While the national banks have 
increased in number within the last three 
years, there has been a large growth in 
state banks, alike in their number and 
resources. The latter banks have no 
circulation; and so long as the ten per 
cent. tax is continued on the notes of these 
banks, they will have none; and hence 
they are entirely dependent on their capital 
and their deposits as the means of profit. 
This is undoubtedly a disadvantage to 
them; yet the disadvantage is not so great 
as to leadthem to become national banks, 
which they might easily do, and would do 
if,on the whole, they judged it to be for 
their interest. 

The faet that so many banks are organ- 
ized under state authority, and choose to 
remain there, even though they are de- 
prived of the privilege and profit of issuing 
their own notes, shows conclusively that 
for some reason the national system has 
failed to absorb and include within itself 
the entire banking business of the country. 
There is no practical necessity for the ex- 
istence of the two systems, side by side, 
and no advantage to the general public re- 
sulting therefrom; and, as between the two 
systems, we have no doubt that the national 
system is far the better one. The true 
policy on the part of Congress is soto regu- 
late the system, that, while it will be safe 
for all the interests of the general public, it 
will, at the same time, be attractive to cap- 
italists who are about to organize themselves 
into banking associations. Banking is a 
business in which private capital seeks in- 
vestment and employment at a profit; and 
Congress should foster this business in the 
national form, since this is best for the gen- 
eral interests of the country. 

A step to this end was taken by the last 
Congress in the repeal of taxes on the capi- 
tal and deposits of banks. Let Congress 
now repeal the one per cent. tax on circula- 
tion, so that the notes of national banks 
will become a larger source of profit, and 
another step will be taken in the right 
direction. We are sorry to say that there 
is very little prospect that any such meas- 
ure will find favor with the present House 
of Representatives. The House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with Mr. Buck- 
ner for its chairman, is substantially a hos- 
tile committee; and no measure calculated 
to make the system more attractive to capi- 
tal is likely to obtain its approval. This is 
one of the blessings of having the Demo- 
crats in power. 

a ee 


GRAIN SPECULATING. 


Tue transactions in grain, in Chicago, 
during the past three months have sur- 
passed in amount the operations of any 
previous season in the history of that grain 
speculating city. The following, from the 
Chicago Tribune, will give our readers 
some idea of the extent of this business. 

“New Yorkers ought not to complain of the 
manner in which they have been treated lately 
by Chicago, In the great corn deal just closed 








their profits were over $2,000,000. The firmof 
Henry Clews & Co., in New York, inaugurated 
the buying, commencing in a comparatively 
modest way to pick up December and May corn, 
through the Chicago house of Schwartz & Dupee. 
Soon a number of heavy Wall Street stock opera- 
tors became interested, and the movement took 
on almest the shape of a corner. Single orders 
for as much as 5,000,000 bushels at a time were 
telegraphed here, and the business of the Chicago 
house was so enormous that their employees were 
kept working all night to keep the accounts 
properly posted. The deal was the most success- 
ful fora short turn that has ever been made in 
the Chicago grain market. Within two weeks 
the original parties sold out May corn at 64 cents 
that had been purchased at 50 cents and Decem- 
ber corn at 60 cents that had been bought at 48 


cents,” 
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NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print elsewhere the quarterly reports 
of a number of the State Banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and call the particular 
attention of those of our readers who are 
interested in financial matters to them. 
They are, without question, among the best 
and most safely managed financial institu- 
tions in the country. 

THE BANK OF AMERIUA, 


Resources- . 814,866,198 
Capita’ -» 8,000,000 
Undiv 1,805,389 





THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. 





Resources.,...... $12,991,493 
Capital Stock.... «+. 2,060, 

Undivided Profits... .ccccccccsccccsccccccccccccss BghOR AS 

8ST. NICHOLAS BANK, 

ROBOUTCEG,, .... 0000 e cece sceveeeceeeeeeteeetccees $84,952,957 
Capital Stock...... --» 500,000 
PE inntnescgnnnctnete seanes seeneneganss6eeteed 200,000 
Undivided Profits............ cevcceccce 187,181 















WOBGRROSR cc sccccccccesoccoccrcccccscoccceesecosces $84,798,416 
Capital Stock. -. 800,000 
Surplus........... + cove 100,000 
Undivided Profits, ....ccccccseccecccsserccceeces 106,090 
NORTH RIVER BAN 
DIE econ cc cccscosecccccccncssescccesceccccces QED 
SE Mncksetccaceresnccbansescsness. seceves 240,000 
TB iccn nec cep gcc cscccccccccccsccccosesecccceoce 55,681 
UREN VIGOE FIORE. 00 cccccccccccccccevecccccccece 41,216 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tuere is nolack of money in the local 
market, but the essential thing lacking is 
confidence. Rates are low; but the secu- 
rity must be first class to obtain accommo- 
dation. It is considered, that the genera 
condition of affairs are as stagnant as well 
can be, though the worst is undoubtedly 
over, as values are of the legitimate order. 
The fact that speculation continues in abey- 
ance, and that the people with money are 
disposed to pay more attention to legiti- 
mate business than has been the case, af- 
fords a good reason for the belief that there 
will coon be a happy outcome from the 
present lowering aspect of affairs. There 
has been an increased demand for money 
during the latter part of the week to facili- 
tate the annual settlements. Borrowers on 
call on pledge of stock collateral were ac- 
commodated at 14@24 per cent., andjholders 
of Government bonds at 1@2 percent. Time 
loans on stocks were quoted at 44@5} per 
cent., prime mercantile discounts at 5@54 
per cent. for double names, and 6@6} per 
cent. forsingle names. The domestic ex- 
changes have become more favorable to this 
center; but the shipments to the interior 
continue in excess of the receipts. The 
specie imports amounted to $244,429, and 
the specie exports to $232,345, all silver. 

Srock Marxet.—The dealings in the 
stock market are confined almost entirely 
to the brokers, as outside investors are 
very shy, and what few there are show but 


little disposition to touch anything. So it 
is not surprising that, with the lack of out- 
side support, the transactions are light, or 
that the general condition of the market is 
feeble. A prominent firm, in reviewing 
the situation, says, in effect, that the depres- 
sion in stocks is part and parcel of the 
general business and industrial depression, 
and that there can be no improvement in 
the one until there is a reaction in all. 
‘* The best feature in the case is this: Prices 
are down to a point which give promise of 
a trading market in stocks, reasonably 
safe to buy when down and sell when up, 





not waiting for more than two or three ' 


points either way. Other than this, it 
should .be remembered that accidents, un- 


certainties and all troubles are for the ° 
bears.” 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was strong under the demand for 
investment. 4s advanced #, 44s } and the 3s 
4. The closing quotations were as fol- 
]Ows: 

U. 8. 4348, 1801, registered............... 

U,. 8. 43¢8, 1891, coupon............. 
U. 8. 48, 1907, registered............ 
UB, 4h, OT CORPO. <2. cc ccccccccscces 
Dl Mibanceseeessscte sain 

8. © 
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Bank Sratrement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the clearing-house last week, was technically 
unfavorable. The changes in the averages 
show a contraction in loans of $536,400, a 
Joss in specie of $226,600, and in legal 
tenders of $160,400, a decrease in deposits 
of $964,800, and an expansion in circulation 
of $32,500. The movement for the week 
results in a loss in surplus reserve of $145,- 
800; but the banks still hold $6,748,950 in 
excess of the legal requirements. The 
banks lost $631,000 through the interior 
movement and $800,000 through the oper- 
ations of the Sub-Treasury. 

Rarmroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 

active and irregular. The bulk of the busi- 
ness continues to be in New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo 5s, which declined 1 per 
cent., to 68. The principal changes were 
an advance of 1} per cent. in Central Pacific 
Gold Bonds, to 116; 1 per cent. in Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Firsts, to 117; 1 per 
cent. in Indiana, Decatur & Springfield 
Firsts, to 105; and 1} per cent. in Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Gold Bonds, to 128; and a 
decline of 8 per cent. in Ohio Central Firsts, 
to 64; 14 in Kansas & Texas Seconds, to 
664; 1 rer cent. in Oregon Short Line 6s, to 
914; and1 per cent. in Rome, Watertown 
& Ogdensburg 5s, to 67}. The decline in 
Ohio Central First 6s is due to the rumor 
that the Receiver of the Company has not 
received any instructions from the Court 
regarding payment of the January interest. 
The officials of the Ohio Central convey the 
impression that reasonable grounds exist 
for the statement that interest will be de- 
faulted upon. 
Forrign Exonanae.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been quiet and heavy, 
owing to an increase in the supply of cot- 
ton bills early in the week. The nominal 
asking quotations for Sterling were marked 
down 1c., but were afterward marked up 
c., closing at $4.824 for 60-day bills and 
4.854 for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions of 4c. to 1c. from the 
a figures. In Continental Exchange 
‘rancs were quoted at 5.234@5.224 for 60- 
day bills, and 5.208@5.20 for checks, and 
Reichmarks at 944@94 for long, and 954 
@95} for short sight. 

P. 8.—The Stock Market, on Monday 
evening, closed weak, the Villards, so- 
called, taking the lead. Thestory that Mr. 
Villard had resigned the presidency of the 
North Pacific Railroad was contradicted; 
but the impression prevails generally that 
he must resign and will be compelled to do 
so within a very few days. As things now 
stand, nearly all the strong friends of the 
North Pacific desire Mr. Frederick Billings, 
the former able and sagacious president, 
to take the helm again. A firm, con- 
servative, and open-handed management 
is now demanded, minus all ‘‘blind pools,” 
outside construction companies, private 
“land syndicates,” and all other grasping 
speculative ‘‘combinations.” The stock- 
holders hereafter will demand the facts as 
they occur about all matters. They want 
administrative talent and old-fashioned in- 
tegrity, not skillful financial operators to 
manipulate and work for themselves main- 
ly. Ithas been too much the fashion of 
late for officers and directors of our large 
corporations to act as though they were 
not the servants of the stockholders, 
but were placed in power to work for 
themselves first and always, the stock- 
holders last and seldom. It is high time 
that officers, directors, trustees, and all 
other official agents of our railroads, banks, 
insurance companies, and other corpora- 
tions acted as though stockholders and the 
public generally have some rights which 
they are bound to respect. Let them one 
and all now be compelled, if necessary, to 
turn over a new leaf at this, the beginning 
of a New Year. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Tne American Savings Bank has just 
opened its doorsfor business at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
under most favorable auspices. It is in a 
most desirable locality for a savings bank, 
where it will accommodate a large number 
of people. It will receive deposits from $1 
up to $3,000; and its officers and trustees 
embrace the names ofsome of the wealthi- 
est and best business men of the city. 
Among them are Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, 
Elliot F. Shepard, Frederick Billings, 
Joseph W. Drexel, John Roach, E. ry 
Morgan, etc. 

Divipenps.—The Marine National Bank 
has declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four dollars per 
share, payable January 2d. 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable Janu- 


ary 2d. 

"The St. Nicholas Bank has declared.a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest atthe rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable January 21st. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest as follows: On accounts 
not exceeding $1,000 at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum; and on accounts of more 
than $1,000 at the rate of four per cent. per 
annnum on the first $1,000, and three per 
cent. on the excess, payable January 16th. 








The East River Savings Institution has 


declared interest at the rate of four per 
cont. per annum on all sums of $2,000 and 
less. and at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum on all sums over $2,000 up to 
$3,000, payable after January 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings-Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on all sums up to’ $3,000, 
5 January 21st. 

he Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared asemi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 
The Frank)in and Emporium Insurance 
Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable January 2d. 
The Niagara Fire Insurance Co, has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 
The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two percent., payable February 1st. 
The coupons of the First Mortgage 
Bonds Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
the Western Pacific Railway Company, and 
the California and Oregon Railroad Com- 
pany, due January ist, will be paid at the 
office of Fisk & Hatch, No. 5 Nassau Street. 
The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
IOWA FARM LOANS. 


Eight per cent, net annual interest, payable in New 
York Exchange. Address, 


CITY BANK, Forest City, Iowa. 


MONEY LOANED 

on improved EAL 

ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
prosperous cities in Mi as 


BO net lender 

. ayuble’ 
PE R ANNUM ! ie 
nually . ¥. Exchange. Con- 
servative valuations. Amplesecu- 
rities. 14 lenge guogssetal expe. 


Write, for Circular. A 
_ COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 


PRATT & CONE, 

















ork ex se without expense to our clients. Full 
etails given on application by letter or in person at 
either office. t references given. limited 
amount of 8 per cent, notes usually on hand. 
LECTUS A, PRATT, RoBeErt D. Cone, 
Union Nat. Bank Building, No.7 Nassau St., Room 2s, 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York City. 


Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE WONDERFULLY FERTILE 
RIVER V 





9 
IN NORTHERN DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 
Personal acquaintance with men and values. The first 
mepeg leanes in the Red River Valley. Over 850 loans 
made here. Only two men be 
have had to foreclose a Red River Valley mortgage, and 
have never losta dollar of principal or interest on any 
loan made here. Interest collected and sent to you, 
h year. Loans as “ 
EAS U. Ss. BONDS 
and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
an dedby leading business men 
en, East and West—men for whom I have 
been making these investments for ht years past. 








Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartfo tonn. 
; nD. LL.D., Pres't Rutgers Vollege, New 


lyn, Mystic Bridge. C 


onn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 


° 9 
res. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper. GRAND FORKS, DAK, 


No Risk; == Dolid 10 per Gent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville {11 


PATENTS'::.: ETENT INP PAY, 
Attorneys, Washington, D. 0, 


instructions and Hand-Book of Patents sent razz. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING sae Be FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILD Ss. 
HOS. L. JAMES, President. 


FERS PATENTS. sti, 


A 
Patent Lawyer a 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
will do well to write to orcall on the eld Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


EW Y 
11 WALL STEAL Pio = 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
falling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

We are giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
and are prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 


Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at — 

Orders for the anions or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketabie 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of 
which descriptive lists will be fur- 
nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St., New York, 





ELECTIONS. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ Mazpowat, Bank 
+4 ees. 
‘F\HE ANNUAL RLECTION F FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held atits Banking-rooms, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Murray Street, Tuesda Janu- 
ary 8th, 1844. The Pe will be open from 12 M. tip M, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN’s NATIONAL BankK,} 
New Yorks, Dec, 22d, 1883, 
AN ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank, and also for inspectors of the next ensuing 
election, will be held at the Banking House on TUES- 
DAY, January &th, 1884, between the hours of One and 
‘Two P.M. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 











c saa my! NATIONAL Bank, / 
New York, Dec, 8th, 1843, § 


'\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCh- 

holders of this Bank for election of Directors 
will be held atthe Banking-house on TUESDAY, Jan- 
uary 8th, 1884, Polls will be open from 12 m, tol Pp. m. 


. ¥F. TAYLOR, Cashier. 





" DIVIDEND Ni OTICES. 





THE NATIONAL PARK pave or New fount 
h December, r, 1883. 

4 ery DIRECTORS RAVE THIS DAY DEC LARED 
adividend of FIVE PER CENT. from the earn- 
ings of the past six monyne, payable free of tax, on 
and a nee 2d day of January next. The hn yng 
books will be closed on the 20th inst, and reope' Jan- 

E. K. WRIGHT, MOashier, 


THE BANK OF naw | Tommi, | Mangou as, BANKING Asso- 

w YORK, Dec, 18th, 1883. 
paz BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DA 
ared a semi-annual divid 


tary oth, 





ENT., free from tax, both pay- 
able on and after Jan. 2d, 1884. 

The transfer books will be Cloned until Jan. 3d, 1884, 
i 8. MASON, Cashier. _ 
OREGON RAILWAY AND ee CoMPANY, 

New York, Dec. 21st, 1883. t 
'VHE COUPONS OF THE COMPANY'S FIRST 
mortgage bonds, due Jan, Ist, 1884, will be paid at 
the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company on 
and after Jan. 2d, 1884. 


T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 











WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH ys 
New York, December, 12th, 1888. 
DIVIDEND NO. 66. 

The Board of Mirectors have declared a dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the 
Capital stock of this Company, from the net earnings 
of the three months ending 3lst inst., payable at the 
Office of the Treasurer on and after the lith of Janu- 
ary next to shareholders of record on the 20th day of 
December inst. 

The transfer books wiil be closed in New York andin 
London at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of December 20th 
inst., and re-opened on the morninr of the 16th of Jan- 


uary next, 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
ME: peal as NaTIONaL 


Yor«, December 
IVIDEND.—THE DI pia] OF 
have this day declared a di oF ts Six 





ant free of tax, payable on and Wr YS ay 2d, 
wnee transfer-books will remain closed until January 


OF THE Ours fat poser zoos. 


Devember 
HE ANNUAL EL 
T Od SN iin NYAL E see atone ovals BRS. | foe 
Bolle open from It Y mM. to 18 o'clock F. A. ieee 


4A leew | dividend of Five Per Cent. has been 
d by 8, payable on and after Jan- 
be 2d, ae 


F, A. VGRGASON, 
Becretary 


FRANELIN AND EMPORIUM FIRE es Co., 








ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
M*s Nos. tease Phd Ave. NB. © Cooper Institute, 
1ST iy n DE 


mber 27th, 1883. 


ile tpich do not eseeed $1,000 at the rate of 
° rannu 
On accounts of more a than $1,000 at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on the first $1,000, and THREE 
PER CaM on the excess. 
Ri Fs . care on ¢ before x anuary 10th, 1884, 
ae —— mW. SNEDEN, President, 


G. N. CONKLIN, Secretary, 





IVIDEND. 
OFrFIce Park yaa} INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Youn, December th 
umber 

SEMI-ANNUAL pw von. D OF FIVE 8) PER 
cht ispay able on and after gonuery 3d 2 next. 

hte bed 
cretary, 





aeire x NATIONAL RANE, 
sand 8 i 


A dividend of FOUR PER y sain on eh A... HF 
stock of this bank has this day been declared out of 
the earnings of the t six months, payanie on and 

after January 2d, 1 
The transfer books will remain closed until Jan. 8th. 
JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


Murray HILL Bank we THE CITY OF Bay youn. 
ORK, Dec, 24th. v 
HE DIRECTORS 01 OF THIS BANK HAVE 
declared vidend of FOUR 
DOLLARS PER sHanie payable on and after Janu- 
ary 2d, 1884, A. H. GALE, Cashier. 


THE Lake SHORE —_ jiscumsean SOUTHERN al 


y COMPAN 
TREASURER'S Orricn, GnaxD, CENTRAL Parcs. 
+ his 


w York, Dec. 
UARTERLY 








\HE BOARD OF DLEC CTORS 
Company pave this day 

DIVIDEND OF = Cunt, oan its capital stock, 

payable on on FRIDAY, ‘the first day of February next, 


The transfer books will be closed ‘at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on Monday, the 3ist inst., ae wae be re-opened on the 
morning of te mee of February next. 

ESTER, Treasurer. 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS ncn 


644 anD 646 BRoapway, December 26th, 1883. 





SEIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 

declared interest on deposits (entitled thereto un- 
der the by-laws), at the rate of Four Per CEnrT. per 
annum on alisums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending December 81st inst., pay- 
able on and after MONDAY, January 2ist. Interest 
will be credited under date of January Ist, and if not 
withdrawn will receive interest the same as a deposit. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
©, F. ALVorD, Secretary, 


Bmeray 





NT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
51 CHAMBERS ST. Na YORK. 


K, Dec. Bist, 1983, 
DIVIDEND.—The Bank have 


wn An date of January Ist, 
and = be payanie on and after Mouday, January 


2ist, 1 
HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH. Comptroller, 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL 





DIVI- 


D. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 3 CHAMBERS St., NEw York, Dec, Bist, 1883. 

Interest has been declared for the six months end- 
ing Recmepes Bist, 1883, upon all accounts entitled 
thereto three t d dollars, as fol- 
lows: tee sums cf $n, thousand dolJars and under 
* La of FOU R CENT, per annum, and upon 
excess of oneal ollars at the rate of 
THRER PER CENT. upon such excess, payable after 

Jan, lth, 1884, W. iH. — UM, President. 
CHAS, ‘A. WHITNEY, Secreta 














LEATHER Mawvracroeas Ay 4 Bank, 3 
NE_HUNDRED AN D FIRST DIVIDEND. 
—A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the capi- 

tal stock has this day been declared (free from tax) 
from the earnings of the current six months, payable 
Ld Ly stockholders on and after the 2d day of January 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier, 
T. SIGhOLAS. PANE 
ST; IG) AF OF NEW YORK, 
K, December 29th, 1 
A dividend of FOUR 4) PER CENT. has this a day 
been declared on the counsal stock of this Bank 
a on and after the 4. sey, F vf January, 1884, free of 
POL K, Cashier er, 
TH DIVIDEND. _— NIAGARA FIRE INSUR.- 
ron IGF RMT ANY he, asstced  Dhcdead of 
e last six 
and after JANOARY 5a paetpapnahegiin 
OB. F. , GOODRICH, , Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE No, 33 Paciric RarLRoap Co., ‘| 
T. 
ORK, December 26th, 1883. 





TBS co PENS. OF THE FIRST T. 
NDS of the CENT: PACIFIC RAIL- 
Y WESTE PACIFIC IL- 


will wane at the office of Yprsie 
assau Street. 
Holders presenting ten or more coupons will leave 
them for exam.nation, in which case a receipt will be 
given and payment made on the folowing aay. 

FE. H. — JR. 








posta! movep } 


? 
IN THE _- 1883, § 
A DiViDED ND OF FOUR PI art . HAS 
thi ' sfciezet by this payable on 
and after oh anuary 2d. 
___'__"_E. E, GEDNEY, Cashier._ 


‘CONTINENTAL NATIONAL | Bank, 
New Yors, Dec, 22d, 18883, § 


50th DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 


dend of five per cent., payable Jan. 5th, 1884. Transfer 
books close Dec, 8ist. 


F. TAYLOR, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN's NATIONAL BANK,) 
New Yorx, December 2th, 1883, ) 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(33g) per cent, will be paid to the stockholders of 
this bank on and after January 2d, 1884. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, 
Cashier. 


y E EEO ian RATIONAL 3 BANK.—New 
aby + ox T. 








rs of 
this bank have this da sarod 8. sem i divi. 


semi-annua. 
dend of FIVE (5 of tax, payable 
and after Mon 7th, 1884. Transfer books 





FRED. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


sein closed antil 6th Deo: 
will remain closed ur OJ MoGOURKEY, Cashier, 








Q* AETEEAE Soe atte OF te nah A | 82 


Loans and discounts, as a... $1,080,579 04 














Due from | direc’ ‘a 
rqncludes ta loans and 
Es con's: ean nnandde cenae 
Overdrafte, schedule. 2... 888 36 
Other = qnete, os \—~ 20,149 66 
seocks and bonds, aoa per te 4 
. 8. legal-tender notes identi 
Onn ok nates national ~te 4 wesagseeenecesens 114,801 00 
checks tor ‘tl the next day's 
GE ex2csventecescs, eves 82,405 47 
Other items carried as cash, as 
POP BERORMIGs ccccccccccccccesees 4,887 20 06,748 67 
ot tons w 
urrent @xpeNses...........+. 5 
ow oom 10,157 90 
included under 
“either a the above heads, 
Furniture and Sume.. qccece 2,985 75 
Suspense account............. 6,028 76 
2 ameneapemee 8,014 51 
i ceceses eel 440,529 60 
LIABILITIES.” . 
=am.. +++ 100,000 00 
«+ 100,000 00 
) Sorcceeges eecccece os 19 
Interest...... eeecece eteccteceese 10,758 23 
59,147 74 
Des depositors eo Shove. viz.: 1,100,606 18 
8 subtest . 
Demand certi mavens of de- 
one gee banecsscesosecccces 8,306 75 
obnined ita 2... .-.-...-:¢ 26,118 15 
Due trust. companies, state 
and nat'l banks, as per 
achedule,........++ encesecocese 42,285 68 
-———-— 1,181,345 76 
Unpaid Dividends......... 
Total... 440,529 60 50 
State or New Yorx, County or New +e 88.2 
. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill Dank a bank lo 
cated and doing business at No, 760 Third Avenue 
in the City of New York, in said Coun being 
role sworn himself th that the fore- 
Lh the enous mpanying the 
a true statement of the con: 


k, before the wsanenetion 0 of any 

of his know ledge and fh popaaaenianan 
Ww. 

Nw RLING, President. 

ribed ond sworn fiworn to by bo both deponents 


TA MES Pron N 
City and County 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE SAINT 
Q MaqOLeS bank te ew York, on the morning 
of Saturday, December 22 CRORS 

aeration onae mn rt veeeseeee eg 2,745,106 56 


oath dey of De 
the Sil rd of Dece) 
y Public, 
New York. 





Loans and discounts 

















Due from directors, included in loans and 

disco anita, 140,000 
Due from state and national banks.:.....-- 149,496 
) i estate..........++ eon & 

nds an mortgages 
sroces am bonds.... sui to 

OMA incngencucdnc cd 
Legal-tender and national bank-notes...- 76,554 00 
a hanuees 0 r Clearing-house.@1 sae 6 

c nges ‘or ng-house.$1, 

Other BOOMIBs cccrccccccccces 0— 1,606,401 60 
Currente an nses and pareap paid. 27,620 05 
Due from Treasurer of United States. . 20,000 ve 

LIABILITIES. 
Japital stock paid in.................06 seeee $500,000 0 
Surplus fund 
scount,........ 
rest.. 
aed poctta 
ltl ciindieatadpuieaiebhshneeui 2,315,510 , 
Demand certificates of “dsisali 106,690 
Certified checks..............0++ 1,405,710 is 8,857,919 74 
Due to state and national 

i nneiatntesanenadacbendaes 6,796 63 

Due private bankers...... ..... 246 55— 7,043 18 


Cash er's checks nal discounts 
ven for loans and discoun 200,000 
Unpaid dividends 813 3— 25— 200,813 25 
, een 4, ann, 967 38 
STATE OF New Youu. County or New York, 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES,President,and THOMAS, G. Pc EO. 
LOCK,C Nicholas k,a bank 


d a rg Duniacas aN 7'Waill Street, in ot 
an olny UsIDesSS Ba! 0. “y 1) 
New ork, fe te Git of 


d county, 
a paith thet the foregoing Ly fwith mh the sched. 
ule accom 


panying the same, isin a)l res a true state- 
ment of the ¢; condition vA ¢ said bank before the trans- 
on of any business, 22d day of Boscubes, 1883, 


to the best of is kngwledge and ORAVES, President. 
8.0. PO 


OLLOCK, Cas Cashier. 
Sworn to pefere i is 27th da 


Notary mbes ee 
Certificate Miled ‘in ew York County 
way, N. Y. 


UARTERL 
RIVER BAN 


Ki C 
n +> ° 
ND. 160 y 





REP F E NORT 
on the 2S. THE NORTH yt 


day of December, 1483 











1 ‘bo 
a 
—_ dae tegel-tom 
petapecapcesoenen 478,247 00 
Bilis of wy banks” and 
iver and nickel coin......... 4,702 76 
Total of cash items.................0esceeeees 949, 
Due from nea, vi from solvent banks am 
oneeegeeceensees apaceneasée 615,548 66 
ae paiegllet. eRe -» $14,896,1 
Capital LIABILITIES. per a 
apital.......... age 
PA bopddoe austaedébsccchbiue cccbmedsnn cbihean 1,805,889 26 
fo depositors... akin. obs ~4. 
U id divid redemption 
Dapaia divi dei, emp! eins 
sas 5} Be 





Total. ......ggescesesspeveee aceesegess of914,868,197 59 
State or New Yoru, Crry anp County or New 


TTC eres beaten a YOR 
o ted bank, | fol on 


Vrustne na ed atthe’ sat 
a+ g- 3 a county, may o90 seve! 
ins ail 4 yy state tement of the condition of 
the morning of Saturday, the 22d day of Decem bert 7, 1888, 
in res and every of the i 8 and particu) 
above fied, according to the of his owledge 
and 3 the eas " said — has 
been and is transacted at the jocation 8 af oresas 
Ai are eect 
Severally oubpeatbod iandadirmcd 9 (co Pregident ts 
‘ a ponen 


the twenty- y sixth day 0! 
PRepe. De ‘OSTER. 
Notary Public, New York County. 


set OLAS. N. Yon the moring 


RESOURCES. 





$3,164,721 38 


in} 


8 and discounts, $56, 















Capital stock.. rw 
Undividsa profit spceatsianas:, ae 
Phject to cheek.’ **” 5,649,366 64 

Demand certificates of deposits — 11,996 59 

Certified checks oe 70,374 68—8,624,757 91 

pesniere checks ‘outstanding ae 051 80 

Due to banks... . 883 

Due to bankers ~ 4,175 66 
Total 84,798,460 08 

STATE O or ay ‘Youn, County or New aha 


of BANK OF Favaniaetatie tee a a 
oe eee 


ng business at New Y 
‘a and se seve’ 


Sire ie ater a 
Be: e fo’ ar 
true statement of of the co maton of the’ said ‘ore 

e transaction of any b the morning of Sat- 
urday, whe Ewenty secon day y of s =, Ca thou- 
san enc: 
and and every thie nnd particles abe above specifi 

to the best of his kno’ 


rt 
that: the business of the said ban tatteee at is trans - 
acted at the leeckiee afo resaid. 


ROB, SCHELL, Prostient. 


THEO, 
Severally wabperibed and sworn 74 a Fy 
the Mth day of Dec., 1888. 

Notary Public. tho. 8 30), N 


QUAN TEHER Fou the morning of Baturday, the 
20d day of December UnoRs 


Loans and discounts..........ccececeseeseee . 87,588,476 29 
Due from directors of the bank, included in 
Joans and discounts,............+ 192,000 ou 
= Dh eg companies, ‘state 
tional be: 


























URCES, 
Loans and digoounte, as pet schedule,..... 81,457,018 26 
Due from the 
bank, included | in "loans and 
EE eee $69,804 20 
Overdrafte, as per —.-. ecabutenh aebeud 1,872 76 
Due from trust 
zr nd ppitonal a an 
Bepcndsoenetetens 191,551 10 
Due "from priv ate banks a 
brokers, as per schedule..... 
——— 191,551 10 
Banking house and lot, as per 
50,000 00 
59,338 83 
5,000 00 
16,012 50 
) -tender notes and circu- 
lating notes of national banks............ 159,126 00 
hb 8—Viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day's exchanges............. $136,118 05 
Other ye eee as Cash, en 
as per schedule.. 43,644 
i 179,763 02 
Loss and expenses vin: 
Taxes paid.,. eeeneentocess 030 
Current expenses. peGnberesesbers 19,670 99 
- 24,601 04 
pS ee ree $82,092,783 51 
LIABELITINS. 
Capital stock paid in = ee $240,000 00 
Undivid sfund.. decesccsecenseoocesece 65,630 85 
ae profits, viz: 
Re Ps PET $36,856 81 
og 3,470 02 
wnat sundeot 888 
41,216 18 
omnes as follows—viz.: 
Deposits calves & toc Roneck, “ae $1,648,518 60 
96 eiamaninihiebebambeccetnen 2,380 19 
Certified checks................. 104,184 21 
——— 1,755,028 00 
Due trust —— state and national 
m, a9 ae 761 98 
Am mount due due, not included under either 
0! e 
Unpaid Niden nda Sabtosemneererase putd dvdeseee 147 60 


graze ota! wisi Yous 6 i a. Bs ise ¥e 82,092,783 51 
A’ R Prides tg ® of EW 
LEVI £, GkNey. 


Cashier of Of the torth tive River 


Gms, business gs Bo. 187 reenwic Beret in “the 
een f for pintneetf saith that the Yo po vm 


spect, a true satembont of las en dition of the sald 
bank the the 
pw § December, 1888, to oe a knowledge 
= EE Tangs NEY, Onahier joer 
fe thes math oy of December, i Tae’ boee es Be 


Wm. APGaR, Notary Bu 


erdst. sar 
on entero eee on 








PT 














477,521 @ 
gueianieass aud jot: : $279,750 66 
Other real estate, water-works..... 
————— 904,760 6 
Building account,.,...... euncpedeenstuntn cond 127,082 08 
SL AAitenthinerasesenisensensoemtenabmans 1,672,556 40 
U. 8. | tgnder notes and circulating 
notes of na! Su ssccseiensttebonaane 377,688 00 
Cash items, vin: oe ls and checks for the 
next day's exchanges.................0.0005 2,296,912 55 
Loss and ex: > a 
Wentansddssveretocacceses OR a 4 
Current expenses.... 034 40— 98,549 64 
Dette ceuresvncessosteptnsuccheat ae 7 
Ca: ital stock paid ey ABIL ATES. $2,060,000 00 
Gani pi i ate es bedi cdevebeosece ¥ 
Interest. a0 
Dye denier ssf i 1,010,485 56—1,109,465 87 
“) eve—v Zz: 
De subject to ¢ 7,125,869 29 
2,672,044 46 
24,982 39 
__ 918 6 56 
StaTeorh or New Y or N 
OR: UNTY O () 
BRENNEDY Pronident pro tom meat 
Cashier, of HARTA ‘AN COMP yaar a 
cated and doing b — at Nol by be erect’ in the City 
of New tore county, being one. for 
himself that the foregoing report, with the 
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A NATIONAL BANKRUPT LAW. 


Coneress, in 1878, summarily, and without 
much consideration of the subject, repealed 
all the provisions of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relating to the subject of 
bankruptcy, with the qualification that the 
repeal should have no application to pro- 
ceedings commenced prior to September Ist, 
1878. We thought the action hasty and ill- 
advised at the time, and that it would be 
much better to make an attempt to remove 
the objections to the law, rather than abro 
gate it altogether, and have no bankrupt 
laws except such as state legislation might 
furnish. 

The truth is that the people of the United 
States are, in the commercial sense, s0 
thoroughly one people, without any refer- 
ence to state lines, that they need a na- 
tional bankrupt law quite as much as they 
need one at all; and this can be furnished 
only by Congress. State bankrupt laws do 
not operate beyond the states enacting 
them, and they are apt to make unjust dis- 
criminations founded on residence. They 
do not operate uniformly in all parts of the 
country, and they are often contradictory 
as well as unjust. They do not and cannot 
meet the wants of creditors and debtors in 
the Pnited States as a whole. 

The question of another bankrupt law 
has, from time to time, come before Con- 
gress ever since the repealing act of 1878. 
Boards of trade and petitions from the peo- 
ple have called attention to the subject; 
and yet nothing has been done in the way 
of actual legislation. There is no doubt of 
a prevalent public sentiment that Congress 
ought, without further delay, to enact a 
bankrupt law; and this sentiment is not a 
mere theory, but arises from a felt want of 
such a law among the people. It now 
looks as if Congress would, at this session, 
take up the subject and pursue It until some 
law relating to it will be placed in the 
statute book of the nation. The interests of 
both creditors and debtors demand such 

legislation. 

The elementary theory of a bankrupt law 
is to relieve unfortunate debtors from the 
embarrassment of a permanent indebted- 
ness, and at the same time protect the 
rights of creditors against all fraudulent 
baukruptcies, while distributing the assets 
of the bankrupt in a way to do justice to 
all the parties concerned. It is no easy mat- 
ter to construct a law that will, in the 
highest degree and in the most perfect 
manner, realize these ends when it comes to 
be administered in the various cases to 
which it isapplicable. And yet Congress, 
after all the experience of this country in 
bankruptcy legislation and the practical 
working thereof, ought to have wit enough 
to make a law that will substantially reach 
the end had in view. The bill prepared by 
Judge Lowell last year is a good bill to be- 
gin with; and we suggest that Congress 
take this bill as at least a general outline of 
what is needed. It perhaps needs modify- 
ing in some respects. If so, then let it be 
modified and made better. At any rate, 
Congress should not adjourn until it has 
enacted a bankrupt law that will be the ex- 
pression of its best wisdom on the subject. 


i —— 


THE BANKING AND COINAGE 
COMMITTEES. 





Speaker CARLISLE has placed Congress- 
man Buckner, of Missouri, at the head of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Mr. Buckner’s record shows him to 
be a thorough-going Greenbacker and the 
persistent enemy of our whole national 
banking system. He would, if he could, 
wipe out the national banks altogether and 
make greenbacks the sole paper currency 
of the country, to be issued from time to 
time at the pleasure of the Government. 
His speeches and record on both of these 
questions could not have been unknown to 
Speaker Carlisle; and it is difficult to under- 
stand the motive of the selection, unless it 
was to give him increased facility to make his 
views felt in Congress, and that, too, at a 
time when there is special need of some 
further legislation in relation to national 
banks. The chairmanship of the Banking 
and Currency Committee does not promise 
well for these banks, and we doubt whether 





it will promise well, in a political point of 
view, for the Democratic Party. If the par- 
ty is understood to be opposed to our na- 
tional banking system, that will be one very 
strong reason, among many other good rea- 
sons, why the people will not, and should 
not, at the next election trust the party 
with power. 

The selection of Congressman Bland, as 
the Chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, is equally objec- 
tionable. Mr. Bland is well known to be 
one of the most zealous and extreme advo- 
cates of the unlimited coinage of silver. 
He introduced the first bill to this effect in 
1878; and, though his bill was somewhat 
modified, as it was passed by Congress, still 
he justly claims the paternity of the meas- 
ure. He has undergone no change of opin- 
ion, although many of the silver men of 
1878 now see that the legislation was em- 
inently unwise, and that the best interests 
of the country imperatively demand the 
stoppage of the coinage of silver dollars. 
The construction of this committee, with 
Mr. Bland for its chairman, means that, so 
far as the committee is concerned, the 
country must go on coining silver dollars, 
and piling them up in the Treasury, when 
there is really no need for such coinage, 
and whep also serious evils in the near fu- 
ture must result from its continuance. The 
very least that should be done is to stop the 
coinsge, and wait to take a new observation 
on this subject. 

We do not think that Speaker Carlisle 
has been discreet in the chairmanship of 
these two committees. In the one we have 
a greenbacker and an enemy of the nation- 
al banks, and in the other we have one of 
the extremest of the silver zealots. From 
neither can we expect such legislation as 
the country really needs. We greatly 
doubt whether the Democratic Party will, 
in the next Presidential election, gain any- 
thing by these selections. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Practicatty the business of the dry 
goods market for 1883 was closed a couple 
of weeks ago, asthe past week has been 
almost entirely devoted to the settlement 
and closing of accounts, and the dissolving 
and formation of firms. Buyers have looked 
after information for next year, and much 
has been done inthe way of gossip as to 
the plans for the future. The dealings of 
the week have been strictly confined to im- 
mediate wants, and notwithstanding the 
inducements offered by a few leading job- 
bers, who make it a point of closing out 
their open stocks at low figures, the amount 
of sales were but nominal. 

Cotrron Goops.—Cotton goods have been 
very dull so far as any personal demand is 
considered; but from salesmen on the road 
a very fair quota of orders has takena 
good quantity of stuff. As the center of 
supplies, this market has developed no feat- 
ure calling for notice. Outside markets, 
however, are more cheerful in every respect, 
both as regards the past and future. For 
this reason, during the year, many buyers 
have come here with the intention of mak- 
ing liberal purchases, but twenty-four 
hours atter arrival were as blue as if they 
had been soaked in an indigo vat. With 
salesmen on the road it is different, as, in a 
better commercial atmosphere and with 
goods at low prices, they realize the 
change which becomes a part of their ex- 
istence. Inthe past three weeks this has 
been verified in the handsome orders re- 
ceived by some houses, and would be re- 
flected by all in a gradual improvement, if 
from recent and too frequent methods, a 
sudden departure was resolved upon and 
carried into execution. When the distrib- 
uting demand is without any speculative 
influences the last two weeks of December, 
the first two weeks of January are naturally 
quiet. 

Print Crotns have been in moderate de- 
mand at 8 7-16c flat for 64x64 ‘‘spots” (at 
which figures manufacturers are freer 
sellers) and 8 1-16 for 56x60s. 

Prints.—The general market for calicoes 
continues very quiet; but some sales of 
light fancies are being made to buyers from 
remote sections of the South, and there is 
a moderate call for shirtings, staples and 
indigo blues. The jobbing trade was slug- 
gish as a rule; but relatively low prices en- 





abled some of the large jobbers to effect a 
liberal distribution. 

Drzss Goops.—A fair business in “‘ job 
lots” was reported by leading jobbers; but 
the demand at first hand: was strictly mod- 
erate, transactions having been mainly con- 
fined to placing orders for certain Spring 
fabrics for future delivery. 

Wooten Goops.—Woolen goods have 
commanded little inquiry for any class, and 
outside of deliveries on old engagements 
the volume of sales has been unimportant. 
The production of Spring goods outside of 
orders in process of execution has been 
much reduced during the month, and in a 
little while will be confined to such mills as 
have ordery; and these, with the exception 
of the best goods will be through in a very 
few weeks atthe furthest. The lapse in 
purchases of agents by the clothing trade 
the last sixty days must have accumulated 
a large supply of some classes of goods; and 
the course of the demand, and the possi- 
bility of auction sales inthe next sixty or 
ninety days commands attention. In the 
meantime there is no encouragement to the 
mills to accumulate 1aw materials in exces- 
sive supply, as the refuse of old Spring 
stocks of clothing and of bankrupt stocks 
will not stimulate the demand for clothing- 
house woolens, if it does not restrict it to 
smaller proportions than for some time. At 
present there are no indications of the 
usual or general demand for heavy woolens 
before the middle of March, and in the 
meanwhile stocks must accumulate. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Trade in foreign goods was again exceed- 
ingly light. A few orders were had by mail 
for small parcels of selected goods; but there 
was nothing doing in general trade. In 
some departments importers are on the 
lookout for business; but, asa rule, nothing 
is expected before the middle of January. 
The feeling in my circles is appar- 
ently more hopeful than a little while ago, 
when stocks were larger and orders were 
being canceled. The outlook is now re- 
garded as fair. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1883, 1882. 
Entered at the port........c.sceeees $1,495,900 82,862,956 
Thrown on market,........00e0-+0+ 1,441,060 2,342,970 

Since Jan. Ist, 

Entered at the port.............-+++117,910,084 131,277,788 
Thrown on market, .......0..+00000+ 117,007,987 129,217,564 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


({MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, Dec, 81st, 1883. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F . .386 53¢\Laconia.... .10-4 25 
Atlantic, A... 36 4 EE “1-4 21% 
™ leocee an, B.... 4 
* ute Ge Mccnnchinastt : 
” ¥;° ° = i ? _* 36 614 
7 oe SE 
. Yenc Ge Stand. 36 71¢ 
Appleton, A,...36 8 {Mystic River...36 614 
: = ; = aa 4 ~., i 
Augusta... +96 6 | . E. ; - 40 12% 
- wae ‘ “ 46 
“ AL...27 5 |Newmarket, B...36 
Broadway. ....36 } “« DD.36 8% 
—". = iad Z art we 
ee f | ‘ a % 
“’ FR,....36  784'Pacitic, Extra. 36 734 
“ M,fam.36 7: “ H 36 
“ D 40 


4 84 20 

40 8% Gk 296 

Conestogo, D. .28 544} vie +. 10-4 25 

i G.. 0 be ’ vs od 2734 

lee et 4. esse —- 

“ W...36 7 (Pepperell Efine,39 734 
80 6 | “ RB. 186 





Y......88 634; ” San 
O Bessa 38 «6% “ @& oe oS 
Exeter, A...... 86 «664¢|Pepuot,A ....36 8 
a 8 6 * Bhat & 
Ellerton. ....10-4 26 | O:  cesend 5-4 121¢ 
First Prize.....36 734'Pittefield,A....36 534 
Great Kaus, KH. 36 © 734\Pocasset, C....— 7 
Hill’sS’mp.fd'm45 1143; “ 0....33 64 
Indian Head...36 8 “ E....40 8% 
os © ,..80 Tigiitark, AA......98 §& 
“  & | ,.40 10% |Utica.......... 36 9 
« 6%, .45 123g; “ heavy....40 9¢ 
Indian Orchard : pouse abaes 48 16 
9 oF Bo Bere 58 18 
~ Bede Wee © vsscwasas 78 2734 
‘© EE...36 «7 ena wode 108 35 
«  AA...40 8 |Wameutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36  63{' i Or: 72 25 
“6 XX..36 —| a 
“  XXK40 og) IIT! 189 821g 
Langley, A.....36 6% OC  Soecee SBS 
" “une = ae 
” neten 38-4 81¢/Wachusett..... 36-78% 
Laconia .....7-4 —- veeee 3D 684 
m.  sewee 84 20 ” a 
©  yasta 9-4 224¢ % comme ae 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androseoggin ° Langdon GB...36 10 
“6 L..36 8¢|Lonsdale 88 84g 
“ C 86 
- 96 
. 42 
Avondale ...... 36 Bh4 © Wea e 36 
Ballou &Son...36 6¢|Newmarket,F..36 64 
Ba. ong Mtr iwist 96 1250 
—- ‘x § 
Bellows Falls..36 10 pond 16° 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 ee 64 171¢ 
, >  ahieas 27 bx 2 ¢ aa." 4 
ane Sere eppe --64 16 
“« AGC,...386 — - ootanee ps 
Cabot...... 1-8 6g « vee 84 2216 
© sseeanin d 7 © ooo 4 25 
= e+eee98 10 « --104 274¢ 
pu uae j 11 « 14 — 








Dauntless......36 534 








ht,Anchor36 9 
Fearless........36 — 
Fruit of the Loom . 
“ “ 36 1% 
“ “ 33 ~ 
“ce “ 42 1214 
Forestdale..... 36 «9 
Green G....... 36 BY 
Gold Medal....36 7 
as ----33 6Y¢ Nonp 
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“ M..383) 7 | “  OXX.86 114% 


on o é Pind -- | Fe nme 12 

ill’s Semp. Indem : | “@blewarp36 1144 
“ * ,.88 &¢\Washington....26 6 

- “  ,.86 9 |Wauregans,100s36 104¢ 


565 «42 11 | “ shirtcotton— — 

“ ae - oo | Re 36 «(9 
Highland..... 36 — | “ cambric...— — 
TIONS... nccccecs 36 ©7144 Whitinsville...36 7K 
Indian Orchard | 4 Ae, et 4 

o DW36 — |Williameville: 
Langdon, 76....36  91¢ A136 6 9l¢ 
CHECKS. 

Caledonia, XX.—@11 (Park Mills, No. 

“ X..—@10 | 60.........4 - 
Economy...... —@10 (Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 914| 70........... —@12 
Prodigy........—@11 /York, I........ —@I10 


BROWN DRILLS, 


Appleton......— @8 Mass., D..... —- @1% 
Augusta.... — @7 ‘Mass.,G.....— @7 
eee — @B8 'Pepperell....— @ 8 
Laconia..... — @8 |Pelzer..... 30— @ 1% 
Langley, A...— @-—- |Piedmont... — @ 74 
Langley, B ..— @7}4\Stark, A.....— @ 744 
CORSET JEANS, 
fs PPE OTee —@ 7'¢'Kearsarge sat..—@ 81g 
Androscoggin \Laconia....... —@ 16 
eee —@ 84 Lawrence......—@— 


Janoe River...—@ 6 (\Narragansett ..—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 \Naumkeag sat..—@ 8 


Indian Orchard, pempenett blea..—@ 81g 
Imported....---@ 6% |Rockport... ..—@ 7 
STRIPES, 


American.... 9 @ 934 Otis, BB.....— @ 84¢ 
Amoskeag....— @l11 |Thorndike,A.— @1054 

“ fancy.— @12'¢) “ B— @ 9% 
Columbian...— @ 7%4\Uncasville, A.— 





Hanulton....— @11}¢,Whittenton.. 914¢@12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@144¢ Otis, CC...... -—-@ll1 
Boston....... —@ 8 ‘Otis, BB....... —@12 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River....—@14 
See —@ 14 |York.......... —@15 
Columb’n, XXX ‘i e AXA..—@13 
brown.......—@ — “«  BB....—@12 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 8}¢'Plunkett.......—@ 8 
Bates........ --—@ 8 |Renfrew..... -—@103 
Glasgow,checks—@ 17}¢|White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple...... ---@ — 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ -- ; fancy...... .—@ 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 5}¢ Manchester....—@ 614 
American. ..... —@ 6 |Merrimack, D..—@ 6} 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 (|Mallory........ —@ 644 
Arnoid’s........—@ 61!¢|Oriental....... —@ — 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6}¢|Pacific......... —@ 6% 


Dunnell’s fancy—@ 614|Richmond’s....—@ 614 
Garner’s blues..—@ 8 |Simpson’s solid 





Gloucester..... —@ 6 eee —@ 6 
Hartel..... .-—@ 6}y|Steel River, fncy--@ 6 
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eer 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 


—@ 
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“ACE... .382 16 | * | ae 
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Hamilton, BT. ak SS See 
“ a | eS 32 141¢ 
Lewiston, A...86 16%4| “ ....... 30 124 








NOTICE: FASHIONS, ORDER QUICK. + 


D. W. Moody's “STAR” FASHION JOURNAL 


for January. A mammoth Christmas number is just 
out. Has over 2h pages of fashions, large supplement 
and colored plates, In fact all designs are new and 
have just been imported at great capeeen. It ulso has 


D. W. MUODY’S FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
31 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

P, 8.—If your news-dealer cannot supply y 

Moody's Journal we will send you a p< ~ By 

cals, Se ae cent stamps. oer, quick, or you may be 
ate get our mo’ r 

which is worth a ten dollar note to any ledy. a 
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~ si SORTMENT OF HAND | GRANULATED... .... "1 (O'T 1-16 | Potatoes, per Dbl... ...e--ceeeres @ 1 50 
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MOLASSES. Spinach, natem, yer bbl... 2 00 @ 2 50 
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: en errr vee re 2 ex Apples, oes Gals v oe! ee st be 4 _ 00 
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FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER | New Orloans........-1 prensa or 90 958 |“ Inferior per bbl... 2 00 @ 2 80 
a Sane Sa Coa (ne , — * © bee Gray gy he man, am Mag shee Hie : 
e's new), per q —-—G wares, per Ib........ 
RARE BARGAINS IN Goonmpin’ ’ 400 © Catawhe it 3 
| Grand Bank Cod........... ++ 8, per lb. @ 6 
| Mackerel, Not 1 Mass. . see 1 Cranberries, Cape Cod, per “bbl.10 00 @18 50 
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No. 69 Nassau_ Street. Rockford, 1M. TREMELY LOW PRICES. GENERAL MARKET. Hickory Nuts, ae yor ae © DRIED ok | @ 1 1234 
a O @ | D AY faa A T S RARE AND MATCHLESS-BARGAINS IN ‘ FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. Apples, Pee ee svieeea —3 @— 8 
- | Fuour: eaches, POClOd.,......0+eeeseee 
BLACK AND COLORED Sour Extras and Patents. .82 20 @#4 20 Peaches, Unpecied. . 
UMBRELLAS AND ae 2 Winter. :.....sccccere 250 @ 2 85 Blackberries........ 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS = citrine? ° Chere igen 
WA KI T ut cn. uper- uc. rries. PTEVTESTILELE LTT TT it 
; L : ni : om OUR PRICES ARF BELOW ALL COMPETITION. | Phare Etre ae Sppniabe , 3 80 @ H 80 eer ” 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. SOLE RETAIL AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY OF | Minnow, Yn ne "A 4 4 H 4 ined, Weaern wothers 
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e i, | souls, PAMUY.......+- a ) Pe ee ee 0 
Perfect ting cany, durable. SEND FOR CATALOGUE st ’ fe Chee ee -. ogs om REDE LE TK@— 1% 
‘ enessee, Extra .455 @5 
B No weems over ihe hips R. H. MACY & C0. Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 575 @ 7 00 WOOL MARKET. 
Bola every whi ere OF ser sen’ at post. o White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 40 @ 6 30 Indiana Medium, unwashed 28 @35 
ca eneiiae ashed....,..... 
CORONET CoREnT co. h Send to the Yale aa CO ee ho deceee 26 @21 
JACKSON, MICH, CRAZY PATCHWORK Silk Works, New 7. abit iia . 2 ° : + “ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N Y, Depot, 115 Worth St- | Haven, Ct. fora dollar packageof thelr beautiful silks fo: natchwork, Tener, thee ee eens Heeeeeeee 410 @ 5 00 N. Y. ig Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
— - Rye Four: on ae eee ee Sn STREET 
Fine. esssesseesecssees 2 80 @ 4 00 FF ee aa ee 
\ ry Jewnddeeseed es eb @ 3 80 “ “ ‘“ common...... 28 88 
Coe Ses 280 @ 8399 | bio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX @48 
ee 840 @ 8 50 “ “ “ _ aan > b +7 
FH Ms cevccccasesce .» 825 @— — “ “ “ No. o... ‘os @40 
- GRAIN. ° « ss “ common,. ..80 @34 
HEAT : urry at value. 
Sixth Avenue and Twentieth et ee 8107 @ 112 epoatinn 
Be B....es.cecernene 106 @107 GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
a BB © FL. recereeesesess 1 114@ 1 144 ———. Senate 
UORN : 
* Ey ot —s @— ox | Dee ie ee ARES AE m8 
earin a es BOW oc cecececsccesee sees — 58 @— 69 “ premelne ay very Bone 32 
“ i entasvacncnemess — 68 @— 69 “ U.S. Phosphate........ 


WN ccsosccrscocees on. — 4244@— 48 “ 
pete 24 at 


29 
$1 
OF rr 
badtnsedece sdedeeete — 41k@— — “ Potato Fertilizer........45 
- New =f iedald abou apes ee — 4144@— 45 ‘“ Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 
YE: “* Buckwheat Fertilizer. . . .82 
| Ni E CO O D S Dt <Necdalticbeuvaedeoadld —-— @— 715 Baker's Potato Fertilizer 


insronnwabed —— om = “Wheat sevveres 


Ssssssss | 

®DHHHDD 
S& seeseeeeseee 
SS ssssssssssess 








neg I 175 @210 : es ieee: 
Pgs h6teasdnateagsues —— @2% hosphate Fertilizer. . 
n a @ artments we ites taekenccckanaede a 200 @ 230 “ Peli can * Bone | Fertilizer. 
9 sf oe compowu 0 or 
Southre ack Eye a“. > ome ichiges ‘Darton ‘Works 40 00 
UBT, DAB... cer cccesevves — = — << 

Painted and Embroidered PROVISIONS. ? — oa dahon Works) 60 00 
2 N . — New #14 75 @B15 00 wea © darbon Wor ks) 45 00 
Toilet Cushions and Bottles.) 3% ‘fii. ey yh a 
Bace BY veces estes eeeeee 16 25 @ 165 75 Matted Fertilizer (ar-iou los 40 00 

. . ; y's o-Feruvian Guano 
2,000 Dozen Ladies’ Colored Printed Scallop-Edge HANDKERCHIEFS, ee ee. Sa a eae Mati he 

180.3 worth 30c. ss bsersae ry ae ——- @-—-— DanghawBooe  Sperphow or over.) 

” ‘ | Smoked Hams......... . — 123¢@ — 18% weg CA ah PE “ 85 00 
One Lot SHEER” LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, 25c. & 29c.; worth 50c. | on | = aati Suits Baugh’ ont 000 ge Dai ee ae 

Ba as pe aitten hes Bone 

e ° a8 e 2,000 Ibs.......... 
Ladies’ Fine Initial Handkerchiefs, Bangi ‘sport Bone, pr iin, 
$1.50 per box of half-a-dozen; worth $2. eee Cabeage cnt $2 80 
; Forrester’s Grass of IER 48 00 
Colored Initial Handkerchiefs, $1.69 per Box; worth $2.25. | o = Soluble Marine Guano.......7..45 00 @48 00 
ab ° ° | Barley Meal .......-..ccessesess ate dante ese rey a ee oe aS te Sane 
5,000 dozen Silk Handkerchiefs, | Hay, No. . prime, ve ner ioe ) 85 @e~ © Gare bab Ibe Guage pape 

: | Hay, No. %, good, ©, — re erect 
25c., 50c., 75c., 98c. and $1.10. [-3-— 2a eB | Cea gh 50 oe 
. + és | Hay, Shipping, “ eA —50 @ — 60 See dg ve aah t..... 725 @ 7 76 
Hay, Clover ‘“ “40 @— 45 Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 

aSilk Motions, $1.50each. Jowolryand Silver Ware, isrvn. : 2g 328) eereaorers; 
, Pi. ' | sinew, No, Haye ee ry capo Monat tot Sere ic ™S 1. 
TOILET ARTICLES AND PERFUMERY. os aes gg 





ASHES —We quote &@-~ cenie fo for Pot and 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Types, > werong slat Chasey, Printing 


VaND & CO, 
Lio Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutob Street New York, 


DOLLS AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
5,000 Plush Albums, $1.89 and $2.45. 


Fine Umbrellas and Walking Canes. 
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Ansurance 


STATE GUARDIANSHIP. 


Tue first day of 1884 has now relieved 

Massachusetts from the incubus of Mr. B. 
F. Butlerin an official character; andif it is 
ever reimposed on the old Commonwealth, 
the fault will be herown. Mr. Commissioner 
Tarbox does not go immediately; but 
Governor Robinson will not be slow to 
look into the subject, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the follower will 
soon besent following the master. No other 
course is possible, morally speaking; not 
because Mr. Tarbox has been a pronounced 
Butler man, but because he has been dis- 
gracefully incompetent, and has disregarded 
all the obligations of his trust. Governor 
Butler set out to avoid the dullness of duty 
quietly discharged. He would be sensa- 
tional; he would play the part of Her- 
cules in the Augean stable; he would 
be talked of; he would uncover Tewks- 
bury all over the state. He turned 
out an experienced and competent 
man, upon whom no charge of malfeasance 
has been successfully fastened, in order to 
‘‘run” the Insurance Department on his 
own plan. Mr. Tarbox, his second choice, 
immediately secured as first lieutenant 
Mr. Plympton, the rejected first choice, 
and Mr. Plympton’s ridiculous work in 
examinations has justified his rejection. 
With characteristic recklessness, Governor 
Butler, as he pranced over the state during 
the Fall campaign, has arraigned the insur- 
ance companies as a bad lot, asserting that 
#5 or so, per year, ought to pay for #1,000 
insurance, and denouncing industrial insur- 
ance as a system of giving rewards for in- 
fanticide. The asserted rottenness continued 
figmentary; Tarbox and Plympton snuffed 
and pried, but could not find it. As a 
desperate resort, the petty trick of turning 
out the Union Mutual, as already narrated 
in these columns, was conceived and exe- 
cuted. It was probably illegal; it was cer- 
tainly ineffectual. It has benefitted the 
company by reaction, and has done no 
harm to insurance interests; it will be a 
public benefit if it concentrates public at- 
tention upon what has become the injurious 
farce of state supervision. 

State supervision of insurance began in 
Massachusetts about 28 yearsago. This state 
followed in 1859; and these two have been 
the leading states in this work. But state 
after state has followed until nearly all states 
have their sets of officials and returns. As 
only a half dozen states have companies of 
very large importance, in most of the states 
the companies are legally “foreign,” and 
are practically so treated. ‘*Deposit” laws 
force undesirable state bonds on them; 
“reciprocal” laws retaliate upon them; 
licenses and taxes are required of them, 
under the silly notion that the “foreign” 
concern pays them. Laws to restrict their 
defenses in court and give contestants an 
advantage against them are piled on. 
Every legislature, at every session, is 
prompt to return to the old business of 
looking for loot by disturbing the compa- 
nies. Official examinations are not made 
in the majority of states; but duplicate 
returns and other botherations harass the 
companies and increase their expense ac- 
count. 

State guardianship over private interests 
in public trusts should be able and honest. 
Those who are charged with it should be 
far above party strife. Their official places 
should pay no party debts; they should be 
judges, indeed. In this state the Insurance 
Department descended until the bottom was 
reached with Smyth, and the contest of 
people against partisanship, over him, was 
barely won by the former. We havea good 
man now. What surety have we for him? 
In Michigan a tried and trusty superintend- 
ent has been displaced. In other states the 
same; the debauchery has now reached the 
oldest and chief state. The office is ‘‘on 
the slate” with the rest. Itis expected that, 
as the other party comes to the top, the 
** place” will be required and taken as re- 
ward for some campaign “ worker.” 

State guardianship stands on no rational 
proposition except that it is impossible for 
the individual citizen to get personal knowl- 
edge of the facts behind the promise of in- 
demnity, to be made good at an indefinite 
future time, for which he pays definite 





money to-day; only the state has the strong 
hand which can compel discovery of the 
facts and wind up occurring insolvency. 
Starting from wise laws, and performed 
with integrity and ability, this work cau 
protect the insurance buyer; infact, it has 
been wretchedly done, and no party-reward 
supervision can do it otherwise. 

This degenerate and debauched super- 
vision should be presented at the bar of 
public opinion as a nuisance. In its ex- 
treme stage, as in the raid on the Union 
Mutual, its influence is reversed, its con- 
demnation being accepted as practical ap- 
proval of the organization singled out for 
it; in early stages of decay its work is 
deceptive. If supervision has protected 
the public from any insolvent life insur- 
ance company, or has prevented insol- 
vency in any case, the fact is not shown; 
its dreadful influence in destroying com- 
panies is on record. Has it done any good, 
in this state at least, which can be made to 
appear, on striking the balance? We doubt 
it. 

The alternative courses to reforming it are : 
leaving the individual to look out for him- 
self, at his own risk; the transfer ofthe 
whole subject to the General Government; 
a modified and mild system of reports to 
some state authority. The first would de- 
light the dishonest; and it may be dismissed 
as promising them a license that would be- 
come intolerable. The second has been 
already somewhat discussed; and it is a 
heroic and desperate remedy, which we 
should reserve to the very last. The third, 
carefully arranged go asto give the co-oper- 
ative societies no more than they now have 
of the darkness and liberty they so ardently 
desire, might work well in practice. It is, 
however, only another method of reforming 
the supervision we have already. The 
faults—the fault-producing faults—of exist- 
ing supervision are that it is important and 
valuable enough, inthe money sense, to be 
on the party ‘‘slate”; it has too large black- 
mailing possibilities; itis too autocratic; it 
is too far beyond the mere power of discov- 
ery. A fair analogy, to illustrate what super- 
vision might properly be, is perhaps to be 


had in the Massachusetts supervision of 
railroads. Her railroad commissioners 
gather and concentrate light; they furnish 
publicity and focalize public opinion; they 
get information; they have power, but 
morally and indirectly more than in the 
ordinary governing way. They have no 
‘*places”; there is ‘‘nothing in” their of- 
fice; hence they are not interfered with by 
the public plunder machine. 

The ana ogy is not exact, but it may be 
suggestive. Might it not be possible, having 
this analogy in mind, to modify out of the 
supervision of insurance its abominable 
vices which have fastened upon it? Re- 
form is the cry of the day and the perpetual 
work ahead. But like will continue in- 
definitely to reproduce like. There is no 
reform possible in swapping parties and 
men; the conditions must be effectively 
modified and the opportunities for bad 
work must be cut out or minimized. How 
to do this will come up for consideration 
after the necessity is — recognized. The 
first thing is to have public opinion realize 
that supervision has degenerated into a 
nuisance. 

a - 


Ir is announced that the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has made another new 
departure in deciding to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of insurance written on indi- 


vidual risks from $50,000 to $100,000. In 
taking this action, the company only accedes 
to the growing public demand for trustwor- 
thy life insurance. The increased pros 
ity of the times naturally induces prudent 
men to make provision while the sun shines 
for the rainy days that are always likely to 
follow. Life insurance that insures can be 
obtained from but a limited number of 
companies at the best, and men carrying 
large lines often experience difficulty in 
urchasing all the insurance they desire. 
t is, of course, easy to effect reinsurance 
on this increased line as it was before. 
Whatever may be said for the co-operative 
plan, it is a significant fact that hard-headed 
and foreseeing capitalists all prefer to put 
their own insurance in companies which 
have substantial assets. 





The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JANUARY IsT, 1888. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SEATEMED?, 
Cash capital.. senses $400,000 
seth or reinsurance, unadjusted i 






GE GEREREB, . ccc cccccccoesececcceves sows 684,908 16 
babdthvde cemanererebidaaiebenenie one _ 687,588 
B, MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. aA Won D, Seer: b 
RICHARD ‘ssistant etary 


aoe. &. MONTGOMEBY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 


( A! 
iN 8. : 


1851. ~ 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Thirty-two Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. * 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 
M. ¥. B. yo 2d Vice-President and 
er of Agencies, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., «- « President. 


In this Compan licy- 
holders have the, Steam. 
tage over those ofall other 
commmantees in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to | 
their policies in force 
See Charter, - 









Orrick, Coal anD [Ron 
ExcuanGE BUILDING 


Corner } New Church and Goust. 
Streets, New Yor 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
pf CE SOX, ptmate, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 








THIRTY-THREE years of sa 
000 8 i f, y New New Xork rule. 
peLIAB wae 3 safely invested 


cal agen wanted in every city and to 
Apply fie Tos Soave iy ae 





HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wempxe, Sec'y. J. L. Haver, let Vice-Preat. 
8. N. Steppine, Act'y H. B. Stoxes, 2d Vive-Preast. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
62d Semi- Annual Statement, Jan. sot, paee 








A se < APITA a: re 
for Reinsuran ebee $ 
Reserve for all other linbilities. esetee 
FORE chdadoccediecdssecééesesoce 
Policyholders in ie fompeny has hase reece 928 ed 


fs u 
wan ON SAREE SOHN 


awent. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretarv 





OFFICE OF 


‘ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 188. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaira on the sist December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... 84,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
EE Wbeedasacrsancusercensaccnes 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums. . 
Premigme marked off from, Ly staan! 





1882, to 8ist December, 1882............ 84,390,306 
Losses paid during the same w 
ua dniakdncnecsnnxemecdl $2,013,767 36 
Returns of Premi- 
us - 
POnses............ 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, Cit » Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
tae’ A. and otherwise. 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
Pretatuty Novee aid iis ecaivabie. ra We 
Cash in Bank.. "Doda 85 
Gn iotresianesngeccccecsnceens 813,171,675 U2 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next._ 

The outstanding < l of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed apd paid to. the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


earn ny f01 for the year endin 
slst December, 1e8a, for which ce: tes will be issued 
, the First of =. next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. Hi. — Secretary. 


TRUSTE 
CHARLES P. BURDETT 


. He MOORE, EDMUND? W. CORLIES 
JOHN ELLIOTT 
LP. i LEMOYNE, 
ROB'T B. MINTU 
i, CHARL MATa ALI. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 
RAVEN EI 


a DWIN D. MO: ; 
WM. 8TURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H-FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 














oO. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
LLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PHELPS ¥ 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS, Roe KT CODDINGTON 
C. A. HAND HURBER, 
JO) HEWL TT, Wr TEL M DEGKOOT. 
"WTLLIAM H. W JOHN 1. RIKER, 


N. Pe DENTON SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presidé 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Prea’t. 








One night within the forest Shade 
A alling tree sad havoe mace, » 
or many animals tn line 






“fon broken bones I wouldn't care, 
Remarifed a badly injured bear, ' 


And bread for wife anel bebe seeuredy 
But if from bed I ever rise «< 
For oncein life Twill bewise, 
Abel lose no time, you may he sure, 
*TitlIa POLICY oye. 












Were caught beneath the ae | ; 


“Tp Thad only been ENSURED / Y 















New York. 





CHARLES B.PEET 
(of RooeRs.PEET & Co) President, 





Insure against Accidents m “the old reliable "* United 
Mutual Accident Association, 320 and 322 Broadway, 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Best Mutual Accident 
ssociation in the World. Insures amamed Accidents at half 
the rates of stock comp To B 
Circular and Application Blank, and nt te received, fill out 
your application, inclose $4, and*forward it to the Secretary at 
New York, on receipt of which eee will be promptly mailed 
fo you. fso0o Ai Accident 
nily for $4 Membership Fee and a further anhual at 
about $12 for Assessments and $1 Annual Dues. 











, write for 





Insurance with $25 Weekly Indem- 





JAMES R. PITCHER, Seeretary 
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and 


wi 
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CONTINENT Al 


. 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
u Sts. 
Contipencal { Brooki my Court rand Montague 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims.... 291,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... . . 1,000,000 0U 
WeS SOIR... isccscccccccccascescess A 641,032 97 
Total Assets, July ist, 1883..84.5560,980 60 
This nis Comogey conducts, its Safety Hugd Ls under cay, ie 





ms of New York 
Fy Safety Funds together ae be 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





UEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
@ RGE BLISS. SAMUEL A. SA 

P, CHITTENDEN, JNO Ee, 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRY: 
HENRY 0. BOWEN WwW tON P 
AURELIUS B. H HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. VAI RIC M Y, 
THE DORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CASWELL, JO 


D. H. ARNOLD 
WM. M. RICHARDS 


WM. H. HURLBUT 
HOR ACE B.CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
MOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
E. ORR, §. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
M. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERM 
Bee | | AGRA 
JAMES FRAS ENOE Pe RNURR. 
CYRUS PECK, aoeretary, 


B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec. 4 if ™- Gtiass 
CHAS. H. Agen oeRe, Brooklyn Dep't 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD. HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Yesieen insurance por pie ou pay. 
mn oO 











Trance by 

ments called for as deaths actually OCCUR. Pay as a 
sgand ge t what you pay for, as in fire insurance. 

emiums to ek death claims and to coanbe the 
Special placed at once in trust for the 
policyhol sand =} no possibility be used oo 
any p er than those for which x Ay 
,, Ann vr sy: limited to t hree dollars 





€laims by (~X occurring three years after death 
incontestable fm any cause. 


Ww. dD. H 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 








NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


RABGNB >. 0000 ccccreccccccescnccecsccsees $16,432,181 85 
Liabilities................:..ceeeeeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................- $2,.567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Segretary. _ 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Com any, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 261 Broadway. 
corner Warren Str ¢t. 


INCORPORATED ‘850. 
CASH ASSET.:. 


$5, 141,224.47. 


The 1 features ; of tl this (..mpan 
os ITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG 
BERALITY TO THE IN NSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowm. nt Policies Issued, 


To H. B OSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary. 


GEO, H. URFORD, Actuary. 


c= magn TINENTAL 
wits LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE © 
-) mabebon 
Cony, 





are ABSO 
T,and 





8U 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 broadway, N. Y. 


©ash Capital.. 
Reserve for reinauraiice. . 


| ae ae ic a et! 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. .82,565 $2,565 141 209 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
', REMREN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Mec’y 











$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 82a. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POL 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company bein 


a purely 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE. 


was organized in 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


1845, has received from Past sooo over $109,- 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount Police atten, added to the amount new held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company Gc over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 


tourths per cent. on its avera 
due and unpaid January ist, 1 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than ~ wo 4 pein -* any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years, Thi 


premiums 
The NEW VORK LIFE 


e annual 
was less than a 50, while policies issued on the eg Life and En 
with interest at about savings bank rates. 


insurance, at some 
wment Tables rma al 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the Stete was enacted, and continues to offer a mere 


liberal contract than the law 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





The Twenty-third Annual Statement 
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EQUITABLE 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Life 


Amount oF LEDGER Assets, January Ist, 1882............. cc cceeeeeeeerceeeeeeee +. 841,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
Eins cractncssbinnshiabinnnd Asheniinmbleh enehcuessteaeesed $8,922,369 08 
— —_ = realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
bndb abo Mbeodeqstel ivecddiVe Wedussseusuessabertes hey 802 $3-—-#11,879,171 41 
Tho a oe ber of the Society’s buildings, giv no credit for the oocupied 
by the Aeccety in its business (which in the case of the New York building te t is about one- 


third cf tne entire space in the Lemmy — after deducting taxes and all expen 


of mai*:tonance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. Nd, 58,301,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................se.ceecceeceeeceneeeesees $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... 62... ceeeceeeeeeeceereceecenees 2,841,044 88 
Dincotanted ERGOWMGRE, 2.2000 cscccccecccccscessvccscgnveseceoscneeevecspecetbaba 139,546 

Total Paid Policyholders - ~ - - - - $5,977,541 56 
ins, vinci: 6-0. tdeebe+dsekanthehedbhabenaendakie coded 7,000 00 
Commissions and and Advertising sobanehacekeennceey paskoeseeete Lee 891,498 49 
IRS. 01. 0. ch Gan'eedubesscksct inteencessecbsouctseoenessenscenans 547 82 
State, County, oa CRF TRB neon s ovis cccrcndenevddevccccrae.sbs) 0: eee ceelcd 60s debed 102,026 08 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS.. © vee sedbeees veseeesebereewocesescooeseeseeeeteg sons $7,861,588 90 
Ner Casu Asamrs, December Sst, 1882....... .02 ccssees ve ces cece ceueeeees 845,529,581 54 


Domiinamnd Mess 6 0's 0 died ccetbe dest vededdbescscccccccccustaecseebesebebsesseh st 11. 
New York By Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- ray ter 


clos 5,780,1 
United Btates Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of a 
the State of New York 


vega ah wambebhamadbenectnabapacantsesst atase isomers 11 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)..................... iaiTos 4 
A detailed statement of these loans and the pA ~ Ae upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society's report in the Insurance Department of the Stite 

“= New —_ is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

0! 
Rea! iatate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

. nd Society’s Buildings in other cities............. eecesecceeccceeseceeeeese om 8,520,484 60 

Cash — a o_ in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- : 
inte nae eb eieka jie SO eres 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over COBt...........-ceesecccecceeccceccuceceeees ree 06 888 oe 
ee CO I MI i ko <.6.0-05 4 00nenceennensidseammedebebicaens 883,766 29 
Premiums due and im process of collection’(leas premiums paid in advance, $83,220) 410,287 00 
Weteere WOME, oo 0.0<¢ 0000092 wergccgressccngertesccnccovccesseqetobspeonesenes 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1882 8 
ToTaL LiaBiuities, including legal Reserve : for reassurahice of all existing pollen’ aes ne teen 
Gib Os CED ens cestvccncseny se) <snconapaneoupnasbagekinedinnenal 37,867,076 99 


Total Undivided Surplus ~ $10,658.674 47 4? 
= which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies. in general class is $6,718,429 4 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - ° 

Total Outstanding Assurance, - ° 





$62,262,279 00. 
$232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusiveesthe Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the 
$67,889,572 56. Sepinty> 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 


the per cen of death claims to the amount at risk is small 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* ies a 2 ey 


° See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple cont contract of assurance, 


some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE alee inne en 
Such policies are payable IMMEDI 


years. 
ATELY upon the receipt of satisfact 
of death and without the delay of sixty or nine or alnety days, aoual with cheer coicten. 


Th. Scc‘ety has no contested claims on its on. its books. ; 
From tne undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 


will be declar-d available on ent of next rg remium to ordinary participating policies 
From the undivided surplus contributed by in the To Tontine class the A nose ge ble to 


licies maturing within the current year be at declared, as their tiv 
Coens due, The valuation of the — outstan has been made on Aesdthen Foe to 


Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the standard aa of ee State of New York. 


P Actuari 
We the undersigned, have, i custtelin etttnal to caine’ i 
e the un ve, in person, care accounts and 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing cabeaah ona ie 
correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. 
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Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 
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Old anil Young. 


A WORLD'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Wits sacred joy and solemn exultation 
We lift our hands, that thousands more to-day 
Than ever since this hoary world’s creation, 
With single purpose moved, have met to pray. 


From hemisphere to hemisphere is surging 
One mighty impulse—one divine accord, 

That, with a Pentecostal power, is urging 
All Christendom to bow before its Bord. 


Across our Continents the anthem ringing 
Mingles with Britain’s vplendid psalm of 
praise. 
We catch the undertone that Frat.ce is bring- 
ing ; 
We hear the hymns that German voices raise. 
From hamlets hidden in Waldensian mountains 
Come back the strains their ancient martyrs 
sung ; 
Above the tinkling lapse of Roman fountains 
Prayer rises in the soft Italian tongue. 


In snowy Sweden wafts of song, ascending, 
Meet at the fiords Norway's answering swell ; 
O’er Holland's flats the worshipers are wending ; 
From Alp to Alp resounds the chapel bell. 


Somewhere among the Russian steppes are kneel- 
ing 
Earnest believers who have come to pray ; 
Across Armenia’s plains are softly stealing 
Such orisons as bear the soul away. 


Where Hafiz sang among his Persian roses 
Fair bands of Christian choristers are seen ; 

The proud Parsee his Zend-Avesta closes, 
And bends before the lowly Nazarene. 


Sad women, shut in many a dim zenana, 
Weep now for joy to find the peace they crave ; 
The Hindu spurns the dreams of his Nirvana, 
And learns at last that Buddha cannot save. 


The coid Confucian casts ‘aside his Morals ; 
Islam mistrusts the creed of his Koran ; 

Broken petitions rise from Krooman corrals ; 
And prayer betrays the yearnings of Japan. 


On the Dark Continent are faintly straying 
Songs from the hut beneath the mango hid; 
Along the Nile brave Christians still are praying 

Within the shadow of the pyramid. 


Unnumbered Ocean Isles unite their voices 
In one prolonged, magnificent refrain ; 
East with the West, North with the South re- 
joices ; 
Shore answers shore, and main responds to 
main. 


Therefore we lift our hands in exultation, 
Ascribing, with all Christians everywhere, 

Of every kindred, every name and nation, 
Thanksgiving for the blessed Week of Prayer! 


LextNoron, Va. 
— 


CHRISTMAS SHOES AND STOCK- 
INGS. 


BY ROXANA HALE. 


I, 


Tue door opened suddenly, and a great 
armful of wood, a gay, rosy face, und a 
most refreshing laugh came in all at once. 
Down clattered the wood upon the slippery 
floor, and Elise shook the scraps of bark 
and moss off her apron, and composed the 
fair hair under her cap and tried to compose 
the dimples in her cheeks. ‘It’s late,” she 
said, ‘‘ but these ladies will forgive me on 
Christmas Eve. I've brought them a fine 
log which will burn all night, to watch for 
the little Jesus, as we say in Domrémy.” 

‘* Do they burn Christmas logs here, too?” 
said Fanny. ‘‘ The people who don’t come 
from Lorraine, as you do?” 

**Oh! no. I don’t think so,” said Elise, 
shaking her head with some contempt. 
‘* What can you expect in Paris? It’s not 
like miy country; and yet,” she continued 
reflectively, ‘‘ there are pretty things here. 
Oh} very pretty! If I could only show 
them to my little brothers! But I shall not 
see them fur six months more. Then 
Joseph will make his first communion, and 
I shall go home for a week. He’s almost 
ten, Joseph is; but Francois is only three, 
and pretty, Mademoiselle, but a true little 
angel!” 

Here a rattling bell was heard down- 
stairs, and the pretty housemaid was forced 
to break off her dilatory conversation, and 
to leave the three American ladies by their 
fire, on which the Christmas log had been 
carefully adjusted. They were an aunt 
and two nieces. The cousins had come to 
Paris, like so many other American girls, 








~ 





to study painting. And, more fortunate 
than many of their country-women, they 
had their Aunt to make a home for them 
and to help them try to forget, ona night 
like this, that the people they loved best in 
the world were three thousand miles 
away. 

‘*I quite agree with Klise,” said Nora, 
jumping up suddenly from her corner of the 
hearth-rug by her Aunt, and vigorously 
winding up their colza lamp, which inter- 
rupted her next sentence by a loud gulp, 
and had to be replenished with oil. ‘‘ There 
are pretty things in Paris ”"— 

‘* Most decidedly there are,” said Fanny. 

‘*But, dear me, how I wish I had the 
boys, too!” 

‘** Yes, indeed,” said Fanny. ‘‘ When i 
think that only two months ago Dick was 
here, and walked with me to school every 
morning through the fog, and took me 
wherever I wanted to go every evening in the 
moonlight, and told me everything 1 wanted 
to know, and did all my errands, and didn’t 
mind having me stop in the street to make 
sketches, and wasn’t cross when I turned 
giddy on top of Notre Dame ”— 

‘* Well, you see, you’ve had that,” said 
Nora. ‘* You’ve had a brother in Paris; 
and it’s not so long since you’ve seen him. 
But when I think of all my five, and how 
eight months have goue by, and how they 
must have grown, and how Maurice has put 
on long trousers, and doesn’t look the same at 
all, and how they’ve learned some new slang 
that I shan’t understand when I go back, 
and how I shan’t be able to go to Denis’s 
class-day; and how, worst of all, I can’t 
help Mamma fill their stockings to-night, 
and don’t know whether she has decided 
to put in oranges and apples both, as well 
as nuts and raisins—oh, dear! it doesn’t 
comfort me much to be treading in the 
steps of Ingres and Delacroix and all the 
clever people who have studied in Paris!” 

‘* Especially if we can’t manage that foot- 
step business,” said Fanny. ‘‘ It’s not easy 
to be clever. If only I knew somebody 
(the present company excepted) who was! 
But I don’t, except the older girls in my 
class, whom I don’t dare to speak to, and 
my professor, who is the cleverest man I 
ever saw. But somehow, you know, his 
cleverness takes a form which doesn’t raise 
one’s spirits; and I’m more afraid of him 
than I am of the girls even, and don’t dare 
to ask him about things which trouble me. 
Now if I had Dick to ask about the general 
half-tint and all that kind of thing!” 

**T don’t mind that so much,” said Nora. 
“‘The professor tells me things enough. 
The only difficulty is in the doing them. 
What I want is to have some boys for my 
own; some real American brothers, not 
French boys in black aprons and shiny 
belts, with black hair standing up straight 
in bushes” — 

“It stands up curly in bushes!” said 
Fanny. 

‘** But nice boys like ours. And I don't 
suppose there are any here to fill stockings 
for.” 

** You can’t tell anything about it,” said 
their Aunt, looking into the fire. ‘‘ There 
are all kinds of people in Paris; and plenty 
of nice ones, I daresay. Yes, I should be 
glad to see the boys,” continued Miss 
Emilia, with an odd change in her voice. 
She was thinking of many a lonely Christ- 
mas, which she had spent far away from 
her own brothers when she was young; 
and she was sorry for the two unreasonable 
cousins by her side, who had only them- 
selves to thank for being in Paris that min- 
ute. She did not tell that she had often 
felt exactly so. Four all Miss Emilia’s sor- 
rows (and they had been many) had closed 
her mouth to her own feelings, and opened 
her ears to other people’s. 

‘Come, children!” she said at last. 
‘‘Didn’t I hear you say that Mrs. Woodford 
was going to take you to hear the Christ- 
mas music?” Come down to dinner, and 
then go and have the French kind of Christ- 
mas, if that’s the way they do it here. 
And, perhaps, while you’re away I shall 
find somebody who'll be glad to find a 
stocking to-morrow morning.” 

‘Oh! if you could!” said Nora. ‘But 
there are no children in the house now, 
you know. There are very few grown peo- 
ple even. There’s nobody left on our 
story.” 

“What! Is the Neighbor gone?” asked 





Fanny. ‘‘I knew the South American 
family were.” 

“Oh! yes. He's out of town,” said 
Nora. ‘‘There is no more tramping through 
the corridor early in the morning, and no 
more violin in the evening.” 

‘‘Is he a South American, too?” asked 
Fanny. 

‘‘T don't know,” said her Aunt. ‘‘I never 
have seen him. They call him Monsieur 
du something, down-stairs. Perhaps he’s 
a Frenchman.” 

‘‘Oh! that’s only Monsieur du Dix-huit 
Mr. Eighteen,” said Nora. ‘‘ That’s the 
number of his room. They always call us 
Miss Fifteen, youknow. I wish the little 
South Americans were here still, or the 
little North American on the first floor, or 
the German lady, one flight up. She prob- 
ably had some Christmas feelings, and 
wouldn’t have resented a stocking. No 
matter; dinner must be ready, and the soup 
going round, and the boiled beef and to- 
mato sauce on the point of coming up. 
Have you your shawl, Fanny, and both 
your gloves? and don’t you mean to wear 
your best hat?” And down they all went. 





Il. 


Monsieur du Dix-huit had not gone out 
of town at all. He was lying on his back, 
ona tall, narrow bed, in the room whose 
namehe bore. He had been there all day, 
and all the night before, and all the day 
before that; and he was wondering how 
much longer he was going to stay there. 
When the late daylight had struggled into 
the little court outside, and peeped in 
through his window, it found him so glad 
to be rid of the feverish dreams which had 
been distressing him all night, and so de- 
lighted to find that he could trust those dear 
old friends, his eyes, that}he was not disposed 
to repine at having nothing better to look 
at than the more uninteresting end of his 
room. There was the rather elaborate white 
molding of the cornice, the two doors, the 
tail mirror, reflecting a general effect of the 
mantle-piece, and his bureau, upon which 
stood a spirit-lamp, a bottle of alcohol, a 
coffee-pot, and a cup without any saucer. 
He was glad that none of his sketches were 
tacked up in sight; they would have been 
much too exciting company for a man in 
his frame of mind. They would have set 
him thinking about what the professor said 
last Friday, and what he didn’t say last 
Tuesday, and how Blanchard had taken 
his place to paint that red-haired model, 
and all those kinds of things. Somehow he 
did not care now what any of them said or 
did either; not if the professor did think 
he was loafing—a supposition which had 
driven him nearly frantic two days before. 
No; it was altogethertoo comfortableto be 
flat on his back, without the intolerable 
aching all over which had tormented him 
yesterday. He was more comfortable than 
he had been for weeks. He did not think 
he had ever been so comfortable. 


He wakes up again. It must be a great 
deal later. He feels gingerly of his rough 
cheeks; they are very reasonably cool. 
Well, he has been let off easily. There’s 
no danger of typhoid this time, he sup- 
poses. He can expect to be back at the 
class before long. But he had not meant 
to be at the class to-day, he remembers now. 
He was going to Normandy, with Brooke, 
to see those nice English people, and to 
pass Christmas with them. He had been 
going to meet Brooke at the station at elev- 
en. What time is it now?, 

His watch is by his side, and he finds it 
has run down, he not having been in a con- 
dition to wind it up the night before, when, 
indeed, he has a faint recollection—not, 
probably, founded on fact — of having 
fought a duel with Monsieur Cabanel, out- 
side the Palace of Industry. He endeavors 
to look at the clock at his bed’s head; and 
the attempt has the effeet of making him 
so horribly giddy that he falls down hard 
on his two thin pillows. He only has a dim 
idea of the hour; but thinks it is after 
twelve. No use to think of Normandy, at 
any rate, 

His giddiness puzzles him; and he re- 
flects that he has scarcely eaten anything 
for several days. He would like something 
to eat now, no matter what. He wonders 
if he could make some coffee; no, hé does 


something. And there is the bell at the 
foot of his bed. 

He regards it for a long time without 
moving. How tiresome not to put bells at 
the heads of people’s beds. He edges down 
toward it; then makes a slow and carefully 
calculated effort to rise on his knees. Down 
he comes again, with more force than the 
first time, and knocks his head hard against 
the wall. 

Monsieur du Dix-huit becomes cross. It’s 
too exasperating not only to be starving, 
but to be obliged to disturb the house by 
pounding holes in the wall. What will the 
South American family think—that family 
whom he had so much difficulty in reconcil- 
ing to his violin and his alarm-clock? Some 
of them will probably come in to crush 
him with Spanish remonstrances. 

Time goes on; and they don’t come in. 

He rather wishes that they would now. 
They probably would have consented to ring 
his bell for him. It’s no use expecting any 
of the people of the house to come in to ar- 
range his room. They all suppose he has 
gone to Normandy, and will be in no hurry, 
in this holiday time, to give an hour to No. 
18. If only anybody would pass by! But 
nobody does pass by; and he finally comes 
to the conclusion (which is a correct one) 
that the South Americans have gone out of 
town. His room is at the end of a corridor; 
and they are the only neighbors whose 
doors open intoit. There are some ladies 
in the rooms beyond, he believes, some 
English or Americans; but there’s nothing 
to bring them into his part of the house. 
Decidedly he must get at that bell! 

This time he goes about the business with 
the greatest care, and manages at last to 
get hold of the cord, and to give it a hard 
jerk. There is no audible result. He tries 
again and again, and lays down his tired 
head to wait. He waits a long time, in an 
uncomfortable twisted heap. Then he 
twitches away on the cord again, and, 
much against his will, becomes convinced 
that, as has often happened before, the bell 
is broken. Monsieur du Dix-huit is not 
without obstinacy, and won’t give it up so. 
But for the present he does not dare to 
make any further attempts, because the 
fever, he very well knows, is waiting to 
take him at a disadvantage. He does not 
swear—not even a comparatively innocent 
French obsecration—and he calms his mind 
with a great effort, being anxious to avoid 
any repetition of his last night’s duel, which 
he is sure will return if he gets excited. 
He composes his mind as well as he can in 
the contemplation of the plaster-of-Paris 
cornice; andit is astonishing how much 
repose he finds tucked away in its florid 
scroll-work. 

He must have been asleep again; for he 
can’t see the scroll-work any more now. 
If the fever were to come back it must have 
come by this time. No; he certainly has 
no more fever; he is not at all hot. What 
an uncommonly lucky fellow he is, to be 
sure! But how long is he going to keep on 
so? Sometimes people got fevers from not 
having enough to eat. There wasa man in 
his class, whose funeral he went to when 
he first came to Paris; they all knew it 
was hunger that killed poor Girard. That 
was why the comrades were so particular 
about looking up the men who were absent. 
But he knew they wouldn’t look him up; 
for everybody thought he kad gone to Nor- 
mandy. Not even Brooke would feel any 
anxiety about him. Brooke would only 
think he had changed his mind; and when 
he was once in Normandy he wouldn’t be 
likely to think of anybody in Paris. Was 
it possible to pound on the floor, and alarm 
the medical student below? No use at all; 
for he had gone to pass the holidays at 
Senlis. He had said he was going, the 
other day, on the stairs. Nevertheless 
Monsieur du Dix-huit managed to get at 
one of his shoes, and to make a good deal 
of noise on the floor. But nobody heard it. 

And now he found his thoughts taking a 
direction which he knew was a most unwise 
direction. Hehad been driving them out 
of it all day long; but now they broke away 
from him, and went flying off, out of Paris, 
over the dark open country. These run- 
away thoughts did not stop in Normandy, 
but flew far beyond it, overmany a mile of 
tossing sea. What was his Mother doing, 
“and what was Clara doing? And were they 





not feel strong enough; he must ring for 


thinking of him? He knew very well where 
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their thoughts were; that they were wish- 
ing for next year—that happy time on 
which they were counting, when their dear 
Parisian should bring them home all his 
French laurels to make the house green for 
Christmas. He knows he must not think 
about them now; but it’s no use; it’s 
stronger than he is, as his schoolmates 
say. A long time passes, while he is far off 
in America—not in France at all, but leaning 
against his Motner’s knee and giving her 
his advice about filling his sister’s stocking. 
Clara must be a great girl now, quite able 
to fill stockings for her brother. Ifshe were 
only here. He wouldn’t wish for his 
Mother. It was too impossible; but if 
Clara were only here, how she would run 
up and down-stairs for him, and light his 
lamp, and make his fire, and, above all, get 
him something to eat. Was he really go- 
ing to be left to starve like Girard, and 
have all the students come to his funeral, 
quite too late to be of any use? 

There’s a sound in the corridor! It must 
be Jules, who makes the beds. Monsieur 
du Dix-huit has a sudden access ofstrergth. 
His shoes are luckily still within reach, and 
he throws first one and then the other 
against the door with all the force at his 
disposal. 


Il. 

Miss Emilia came up-stairs alone after din- 
ner. She found the Christmas log filling 
the room with dancing, rosy light, and giv- 
ing token of keeping Elise’s promise. It 
was just the sort of fire to spend an hour 
with. But Miss Emilia had something to 
do which required the more commonplace 
light of the oil lamp. She conscientiously 
wound it up, and began a search in her tall 
cupboard. Apparently, she was not entire- 
ly successful; for she next began to look 
over the big work-basket, and finally took 
out what she called a red yarn man’s sock, 
“whose mate was lying by it half-finished. 
The red yarn man, for whom, her nicces 
said, she was knitting it, was far off in 
America. 

‘** Denis won’t mind,” said Miss Emilia to 
herself, ‘“‘if somebody else hangs up his 
new stocking before he does. I haven’t any 
idea where it’s to go; but the girls’ thoughts 
are so much on their brothers that I like to 
pretend that this is for one of them; they’ll 
be the more pleased, poor things, when 
they come in with all the little notions they 
were going to buy. [ll put in what I can 
find here, and be all ready for them. 
There’s the orange and the chocolate; and 
if he were an American I'd put in a Boston 
cracker or two; but he won’t want that if 
he’s a foreigner. There’s the Christmas 
card Hannah sent me. I can’t do better 
than pass it along. And I must put in one 
of my black pen-wipers ; and boys are always 
wanting pencils and balls of string; it’s 
lucky we have plenty of both. Now Ill 
stuff in the nuts and raisins. They won't 
be good for him; but he’ll like them the 
better. There! the stocking is half full; 
and I’ve not left more than enough room 
tor the girls.” 

Upon this Miss Emilia sat down by the 
tire, with the plump red sock in her lap. 
She had never felt any doubt that she 
should find, and probably in their own 
house, somebody who would be glad to 
open it on Christmas morning. Her ex- 
perience of life, which had been a varied 
one, had taught her that people are seldom 
sorry to receive Christmas presents, even if 
they are unexpected ones. There were 
certainly some difficulties in the path of this 
red stocking. She had thought of bestow- 
ing it on the little nephew of Madame, in 
the office down-stairs. But it seemed that 
Leon was not to come for his holidays until 
the next day. She had also thought of the 
little collegians, splendid with brass but- 
tons, who had come to dine with their elder 
brother; but she had found that they were 
to go back to Sainte Barbe to pass the 
night. Miss Emilia was not discouraged, 
and she was trying to find, in the red hol- 
lows of the Christmas log, some expedient 
for becoming acquainted with the state of 
things in the sixth story. She knew there 
were plenty of people up there; and it was 
only too probable that very few of them 
had much money to keep Christmas upon. 
If only she could speak French! But this 
obstacle she rightly considered a trifling 

one in the sort of business in which she was 
now engaged. She knew it would be possi- 


ble to make her way with what she called 
signs and wonders. She could at least 
hang the stocking on Elise’s door-knob, if 
all other plans failed. 

It was worth while, howgver, to make 
sure that the little South Americans were 
no longer in No. 17. She took her lamp, 
and was on her way down the dark corri- 
dor which led to their parents’ door, when 
she heard two loud thumps on the door of 
No. 18, which effectually arrested her at- 
tention. The thumps were followed by a 
voluble address in French, full of a fire and 
energy of expression which would have 
alarmed any feminine listener but Miss 
Emilia, who quietly stopped to see what 
was coming next. 

What was going on in there? Were there 
students fighting? Miss Emilia had a per- 
haps unmerited contempt and dislike for 
the Parisian student in general; and she 
imagined a scene in No. 18, not unlike cer- 
tain American scenes with whose conse- 
quences she was well acquainted, in her 
capacity of provident visitor. Only here 
the cause of the scuffle would probably be 
absinthe instead of whisky. 

The excited voice went on; but it grew 
weaker and weaker. No other voice replied, 
and no more thumps were heard. Miss 
Emilia put aside her lamp to see if any 
light came from under the door. The room 
was perfectly dark. 

Miss Emilia was now sure that somebody 
inside was in trouble. She knocked and 
received an eager French summons to 
come in; and in she went, her lamp in her 
hand. 

* + * * * 

When the girls came in at midnight, 
breathless after four flights of stairs, and 
radiantly happy in the recollection of the 
heavenly music at St. Eustache, they found 
Miss Emilia sitting by the Christmas log, 
and even happier than they. And great 
was their surprise and joy when she told 
them that she had found a destination for 
the Christmas stocking. She described 
what had led to her visit to No. 18, and 
told them how, when she opened the door, 
she had found a pale, fair-haired young fel- 
low—a school-boy, she had thought at first— 
full of excuses for disturbing her, and mak- 
ing these excuses, though in a weak, shaky 
voice, in plain English; how, it seemed, he 
had had a feverish attack; and how Miss 
Emilia was not in the least surprised; for 
his room was frightfully cold and damp, and 
he had confessed to not having had a fire 
all Winter. Worst of all, how the poor boy 
had had nothing to eat for two days, and 
how Miss Emilia had rang for Jules, and 
how Madame had come up herself and 
helped to make the invalid comfortable; 
and how now, if the girls would finish fill- 
ing the stocking with the grapes and the 
great pomegranate they had brought in 
with them, their Aunt would hang it up 
by her patient’s fireplace during her last 
visit for the night. 


IV. 

Next morning, as the ladies in No. 15 
were setting their pretty parlor to rights, 
they heard a knock at the door; and Nora 
admitted somebody with fair, curly hair, 
and odd, grave eyes, who evidently had a 
great deal of difficulty in keeping himself 
‘upright, who had turned wonderfully pale, 
who carried an empty red sock, and who, 
she was convinced, must be Monsieur du 
Dix-huit. ‘Oh! I know who it is!” cried 
she. ‘*Come in this minute, and lie down 
on the sofa.” And as the new-comer began 
stammering some thanks, quite too heart- 
felt to be intelligible, except by means of 
that expressive pair of eyes, Miss Emilia 
conducted him by main force to the sofa, 
and the cousins made him comfortable with 
shawls and pillows. ‘* You were a very 
imprudent boy to get up,” said Miss Emilia. 
‘*But now you're here you must stay all the 
morning. Have you had anything to eat 
yet?” 

Yes, the Neighbor had had some bread 
and milk, and some of the beautiful grapes 
they were so kind as to”— 

‘‘You didn’t eat the nuts and raisins, I 
hope?” said Miss Emilia. ‘‘No? That’s 
right. Now the girls will take care of you 
and give you some lunch; for I’m going to 
church. But be sure you don’t get talking; 
for you haven’t four cents’ worth of nerves 





left, as my doctor used to say.” 


In the course of the two hours which | 


these young people spent together they be- 
came very well acquainted in spite of their 
enforced silence, and even drew near the 
boundary. where acquaintanceship joins 
friendship. The Neighbor’s one effort at 
conversation was made some time after 
Miss Emilia had left the room. He with- 
drew his eyes from some studies on the 
wall and observed, ‘‘ You go to the Passages 
class; don’t you?” 

‘Yes, indeed; we both do!” cried Fran- 
ces, unheeding several shakes of the head 
from Nora. ‘‘ How did you know it?” 

‘By your work,” said he. ‘It looks as 
if you had some idea of being serious; and 
then I go to the Faubourg class, and we 
have the same professor, you know.” 

Here the conversation suddenly ended, as 
Nora now firmly laid herhand upon Fanny’s 
mouth. But the knowledge that they had 
a strong common interest with their guest 
warmed the hearts of the cousins toward 
him and increased the half-motherly regard 
and liking which they had felt for him from 
the first. If Denis, oh! if Dick were in 
trouble away from home, how thankful 
their sisters would be to any girls who 
would look after them a little. Their 
Neighbor looked wonderfully young and 
helpless as they surveyed him from the ad- 
vantage of their six or seven additional 
years. They were sure he was a nice boy. 
There was no doubt of it. They liked peo- 
ple who blushed easily; and they were not 
displeased that a Faubourg student thought 
there was something serious about their 
studies. 

On the other hand, it is difficult not to 
feel pretty well acquainted with young 
ladies whom you have successively seen 

washing dishes, cleaning lamps, doing ac- 
counts, mending stockings and feeding the 
hungry Parisian sparrows on the balcony, 
especially if you think one of them aston- 
ishingly like your sister, and if the other 
have one of those indiscreet faces which 
tell all sorts of secrets, and pleasant ones, 
about the owner. The cousins were quite 
unable, in the high spirits which the 
Christmas sunshine and the Neighbor had 
brought them, to refrain from a number of 
unnecessary smiles, or even from a laugh 
now andthen; and Nora, without thinking 
of it, sang half through a certain German 
song, which made her guest feel as if he had 
known her all his life. 

Miss Emilia banished him to a nap that 
afternoon. But in the evening the cousins 
begged that he might join them at their 
Christmas dinner by their own fire, which 
though the Christmas log had burnt out, 
still threw out dazzling flashes enough to 
transfigure Elise’s best pink ribbons, as she 
waited on the company. Though his part 
of the feast was almost of a Barmecide fru- 
gality, and though he was still condemned 
to the sofa, there was so much gayety 
about the little round table that he ven 
tured at last to raise his glass of milk to 
drink the health of his kind hostesses; and 
then he remembered that he did not know 
their names. 

‘* We're all named Miss Sanders,” Nora 
replied, ‘‘ only she’s Aunt Emilia, and she’s 
Frances, and I’m Leonora; and we'd drink 
your health, only” — 

Oh!” said the guest, ‘‘ my name’s John 
Fairfax.” 

** Why!” said Fanny, opening a pair of 
wide eyes: ‘‘ Are you that Mr. Fairfax? Oh! 
what lucky people we are! The clever 
American! The man we’re so proud of! 
The man our professor says could get the 
Prix de Rome if he were only a French- 
man!” 

‘*T don’t know what the professor may 
say to you. He tells me very different 
stories,” says Fairfax, not looking much 
surprised, however. 

“Tm sorry you're distinguished, Mr. 
Fairfax,” says Nora. ‘I was in hopes we 
could be friends with you.” 

“If you please,” says Mr. Fairfax, “‘T'd 
rather be called Jack. They call me so at 
home.” 

**Welll” cries Fanny. ‘‘ We shall always 
be thankful to the red stocking!” 

‘And to a certain pair of shoes,” says 
Aunt Emilia. 
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rial it takes to make a poem, 


THE BECKET GIRLS’ TREE. 
BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Ir had been a great while to wait before 

Christmas seemed even near at hand; for 

Johnny and Jess Parsons had been making 

plans about it since late in the Summer. 

One must have something to look forward 

to, after Fourth of July is a thing of the 

past; and both the children’s birthdays 

came in the Spring. As for Thanksgiving, 

they liked it well enough; but they had 

already grown used to having the inevita- 

ble turkey for dinner and to having old 

Mrs. Peters, who was both deaf and cross, 

for their only guest. She was a cousin of 
their mother’s mother, and a lone woman, 
who had seen better days; and Mrs. Par- 
sons always took great pains to be polite to 
her; and put the children on their best be- 
havior whenever she came to the house. 
Anybody would have thought it was their 
worst by the way the old lady scowled at 
them over her great silver-bowed spectac!es 
with the green side-lights, and asked if they 
were fond of their books, and if they knew 
how much they had to be thankful for. 
When the dinner was well under way, 
Mrs. Peters became more mellow and bete 
ter satisfied with life, and seemed to enjoy 
herself; but there was always a feeling of 
great relief when the day was over and she 
had gone away, and had made her little 
speech about its probably being the last 
time, and that she wished she cou!d return 
their hospitality. Poor old soul! She was, 
indeed, very sad and lonely. The children 
themselves had never been half so frolic- 
some as she was once. But her years and 
her sorrows had dried herup, little by little ; 
and she was gray and withered as a lilac 
bush in Winter. 


Now, all this has been told about Thanks- 
giving so that you would understand that 
the cheerfnl holiday was made into a very 
solemn occasion for these two young friends ; 
an, therefore, they looked forward most 
eagerly to the day when they felt sure of a 
good time, which was sure to be merry and 
full of surprises. The Summer before they 
had both saved a good deal of money. 
Johnny had grown to be such a tall fellow 
that he could manage a dory by himself 
capitally well; and so he had often taken 
out small parties of people from the hotel, 
which was only a mile away on the other 
side of the point. He had caught cunners 
and lobsters likewise, and had put ten dol- 
lars in the bank on the first of October, be- 
sides buying himself a new suit of clothes 
throughout for Winter. He meant to add 
enough to the money in the bank next sea- 
son to buy himself a trig sail-boat the year 
following, when he felt that his fortune 
would be as good as made, since he could 
take out large parties for longer excursions, 
and would also be strong enough to go away 
on fishing trips with his Father and the other 
men alongshore. After the clothes were 
bought he had a dollar and seventy cents; 
and this sum was still unbroken except by 
the thirty cents which he had been forced 
to pay for a ‘“‘ Mental Arithmetic,” which he 
cordially hated. But the dollar and forty 
cents was thriftily laid by for Christmas; 
and Johnny had guarded it carefully, even 
expecting his Mother to furnish the cent a 
week which it was considered proper to 
carry to Sunday-school, and the new writ- 
ing-book which he had needed at the begin- 
ning of the Winter term at the district 
school. 

And as for Jess; what had not Jess done 
to earn her money? She had picked ber- 
ries chiefly, and carried them to the board- 
ing houses; and she had even gone lobster- 
ing with John, and had shared the profits. 
They were very fond of each other; for, 
until the last year, they had never thought 
of playing with any one else. It was along 
way to the school-house, and most of the 
scholars lived at some distance beyond. 
Neither Johnny nor Jess were very fond of 
going to school; but they were very good 
scholars in another way; for they were 
quick to learn a great many useful things 
that were not written in their books. The 
only teacher they had ever cared much 
about was a Sunday-school teacher; and 
they had seen her only two or three times, 
when she had been boarding by the sea the 
Summer before, and had come to the plain 
little meeting-house, where they went to 





church, and had taken their class while 
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Ann Donnell, who usually taught it, was 
away. Somehow she had taught them a 
great deal. They had felt ever since as if 
they knew a good deal more than they 
used; and they were looking forward 
eagerly to Miss Thomas’s coming back the 
uext season. She had engaged a room in 
one of the houses, at any rate, and the 
children had had a note from her and some 
picture-papers, which had delighted them 
very much. 

But nothing has been said yet about the 
Becket girls; and, since it was their Christ- 
mas tree which the story is written about, 
it must be told, they were the Parson's 
nearest neighbors, that they lived ina very 
nice, two-story house, with a gambrel roof 
and three dormer windows in it, looking 
out tosea, and that they were not girls at 
all. In fact they were both over seventy; 
but they had lived alone by themselves 
since they were eighteen or twenty, and 
they had always been called the Becket 
girls; and there never had seemed to be any 
good reason for calling them anything else. 
They had a good farm, for that part of the 
country, and it had always been let out to 
a neighboring farmer on the halves; but, 
within the last few years, since the hotel was 
built and so many strangers had come to 
Eastpoint, they had sold a good many 
building lots, in a worthless pasture next the 
sea, and were growing rich without taking 
much trouble about it. They went away 
from home very little, and they didn’t even 
keep a cow nowadays, while the Parsons 
did; so Jess or John went every morning 
early to carry them a little pail of milk, and 
always, once a week, there was the money 
to bring back, wrapped in a bit of paper 
and counted exactly right. They were 
both very small women, with dark hair, 
which had scarcely grown gray atall. They 
were very good-navared and always had a 
kind word for their little neighbors, and yet 
John always felt that they did not like to have 
him come in with his muddy boots; though 
sometimes they were not muddy at all. 
They bought berries from Jess; and some- 
times they went berrying themselves, and 
were as merry as crickets about it, in their 
two prim gingham sunbonnets. Jess always 
liked to find places forthem where the blue- 
berries were as thick as spatters; and they 
told each other more than once that she 
was an excellent little girl, and they meant 
todo well by her one of those days. Jess 
had a very different feeling about them 
when she met them out in the pastures; 
for they always seemed to be making a hol- 
iday and to be glad of companionship; but 
when they came to the door, to take the 
milk, she always felt a little afraid of them; 
and as for going into the kitchen or the 

sitting-room, it was quite a ceremonious 
occasion. 

It came at last to be the Monday before 
Christmas—only two days before the great 
delight (for Christmas that year fell on 
Wednesday); and our friends could hardly 
wait for it. It was snowing so fast that 
they were both in the house, which was a 
disappointment to begin with, as their 
father had promised to take them to the 
Port to spend their money and see the 
Christmas things in the shops. However, 
there was one day more; and the children 
whispered together and laughed a good 
deal, and John brought in two old hoops 
that belonged to lobster-traps, and a great 
ball of cord, and began to rig them. His 
father had gone away early to the fish- 
houses, and Mrs. Parsons was busy about 
her morning work. There was no use in 
trying to wash in that weather; so she had 
begun to make some mince-pies, which was 
very pleasant for John and Jess. The little 
girl was helping as well as she could, and 
had already whispered to her mother to ask 
if she might make two turnovers for her- 
self and Johnny, with handsome top crusts, 
which question had been answered favora- 
bly. John was whistling as hard as he 
could, without much regard to time or 
tune; and sometimes Jessie whistled too, 
until Mrs. Parsons declared they were worse 
than cat-birds in a quarrel. The snow 
clicked against the windows, and there was 
a crackling fire in the stove. Mrs. Parsons 
stepped quickly to and fro, and stirred 
and rolled and pounded by turns, while 
Jessie chopped some apples in a wooden 
tray. 

Suddenly they heard somebody outside 





knocking the snow off his feet, and Mr. 
Parsons came in, looking much excited. 

‘John Sands brought over « letter from the 
post-office,” he told his wife. ‘‘They want 
you to come right over to Gloucester as 
quick as ever you can get there. They ex- 
pect your brother’s wife won’t liveany time 
at all, and she has set her mind on seeing 
you. Henry wrote the letter; and he seems 
all broke down; says it’s hard to get proper 
help and he is sore troubled and don’t know 
which way to look.” 

‘*Dear! dear!” said Mrs. Parsons, wip- 
ing her floury hands and taking the letter; 
but her eyes were so full of tears she 
couldn’t read it. ‘‘To think of poor Sarah 
Ann dead this minute, for all we can tell! 
You read it; will you? You've sensed it 
already, and I’m sure I couldn’t. It’s come 
all of a sudden.” 

But the good woman could not find pa- 
tience to listen, and suddenly interrupted, to 
wonder who was looking after the children 
at that busy time of year. And within five 
minutes she went into the bedroom to dress, 
where she laid her husband’s clothes out on 
the bed, also, to be ready for him when he 
came back with the neighbor’s horse which 
was to carry them four miles that stormy 
day to the railway station. 

Jessie’s mother was in a great hurry; but 
she found time to tell the little girl that she 
must keep house, and that she might mix 
the turnovers and bake them and put away 
the rest of the mince-meat into a stone jar. 

‘*There’s all that nice pie crust. It does 
seem too bad!” the good woman groaned. 
‘*And I meant to have it extra nice. You 
can bake it up into short-cakes, Jess; or, 
I shouldn’t wonder if you could make the 
pies. You’ve got to learn some time!” and 
after a few directions, given in the midst of 
packing her carpet bag and running up- 
stairs and down while her husband dressed 
himself, she put a great shawl over her 
head to keep the snow from spoiling her 
bonnet, and went out to the sleigh, talking 
all the while, and stopping the horse to tell 
the children to be careful of fire when she 
was already some distance from the house. 
There was no knowing when they would 
return; and Johnny and Jess watched their 
father and mother, first from the door and 
afterward from the window, until they 
were out of sight. John had expected at 
first to go to the Port and drive the horse 
back; but his father had announced that 
the owner’s wife was at the Port herself, 
and expected to be sent for that day or the 
next; so the conveyance could be left at 
her brother's. 

It seemed, when our friends turned away 
from the window at last, as if a great deal 
had happened; and they found it hard to 
settle down again to their work; but there 
were the mince-pies to be baked at once, if 
they were ever going to be baked; and Jess 
finished chopping the apples and mixed the 
great concoction with a feeling of immense 
responsibility. Indeed, she would not make 
all that paste into short-cakes; not she! 
And she rolled it thin and covered the pie- 
plates and filled them, as she had watched 
her Mother do a great many times, and felt as 
if she were an experienced housekeeper. It 
was past dinner time before she finished; 
and she had forgotten the turnovers. But 
it must be confessed that three of the pies 
had been failures, and were either scorched 
to death all over, or one edge was ruined 
at any rate. So Jessie selected the worst- 
looking one and cut itin equal halves. Most 
of the pies looked, as she proudly heard 
John say, as handsome as her Mother’s, and 
when dinner time came, neither of the chil- 
dren could find fault with the taste. But 
after the dishes were cleared away it still 
snowed fast, and neither of our friends 
could look forward with any satisfaction 
to the lonely afternoon. They did not, in the 
least, mind staying by themselves; but 
after the excitement of their mother’s going 
was over, life seemed very dull. Their 
father had said that he should not return 
before Christmas night, at any rate, and 
perhaps not before Thursday. Even if their 
Aunt had not died, he had meant to go to 
Gloucester on business about that time, 
and he might possibly take the cars to Bos- 
ton, to see a man there who carried on the 
fish business, and from whom he had lately 
received a letter. 

Jess cleared away the dishes and John 
helped her wipe them and put them away, 





dancing a great deal as he did it; and then | growing on its sturdy stem at that very 


she sat down with her brother and helped 
him with the lobster traps. Suddenly John 
said, ruefully: “It’s all spoilt .about our 
Christmas tree!” 

Jess laid down the twine and looked at 
him in dismay; for they had not even 
thought to tell their Mother of the pleasure 
she had lost. Before the snow came the 
two young folks had hunted about a half 
wooded pasture in the neighborhood until 
they had found a little spruce tree of just 
the right size and shape, and, if they had 
gone to the Port with their father that 
day, they would have bought presents and 
candles and all sorts of things, as long 
their money held out, to hang upon 
the spruce tree’s brancbes. You may im- 
agine what a disappointment it all was. 
Jess had some presents already stowed 
away. She had crocheted a tidy for her 
mother and a comforter for her father, 
without their knowledge; but besides 
these, the brother and sister had planned 
other gifts far more to be admired, and had 
meant to make their father and mother 
say that they never had such a Christmas 
tree or spent such a Christmas since they 
could remember. To tell the truth there 
never had keen but one Christmas tree in 
that part of the country; and that had been 
at the Sunday-school. Butalas! the young 
minister who arranged the great occasion 
had gone away after preaching at East- 
point only a few months. 

“Tl tell you what we might do,” said 
Jessie, doubtfully. ‘‘I don’t -believe the 
Becket girls ever saw a tree in their lives. 
You know how they asked us about the one 
at the meeting-house, and said they wished 
they had been there, because they had 
always read about it in books.” 

**Ki-yi!” said John, jumping up from his 
chair and upsetting all the clutter of the 
lobster traps. ‘ We'll have the Christmas 
tree for them, sure as vou live! I know 
they would let us put it up in the kitchen, 
while they stay in the sitting-room till it’s 
ready; and we'll light it all up before they 
come out. It'll scare them about to death 
with allthe candles and the shiny things. 
I mean to go over in the pasture right away 
and bring that spruce tree home. I don’t 
care anything about the snow; and to-mor- 
row we'll start after breakfast and go to the 
Port and get all the presents. The roads 
will get trodden. I don’t believe it’s going 
to snow much more, anyway. I believe the 
west is all clear!” and he sprang to the 
window; but the west was as full of snow- 
flakes as all the rest of the sky. 


+ + 7 7 7 * . 


It would take too long to tell the whole 
story of the next day, which was Tuesday. 
How John and Jess tramped through the 
soft snow four miles to the Port—no, it 
was only three miles; for they were offered 
a lifton a horse sled the last mile of the 
way—and were lucky enough to find Aaron 
Ellis just returning with his empty fish 
cart, or pung, as they called it, when they 
had spent all their money and were some- 
what wearily starting toward home with 
both their pockets full and their arms 
laden with bundles. The shops had been 
filled with people, and the Christmas goods 
were all a bewildering glitter at first, and 
everything seemed to be made for smaller 
children than the Becket girls; but they 
had found a work-basket for one, and a 
little plaid shoulder shawl for the other, 
besides a big handkerchief with General 
Washington’s picture on it foreach. They 
did not notice until too late that each 
handkerchief had ‘‘ For a Good Boy ” on it, 
in plain print letters; but they thought 
nobody would mind the mistake. The 
Misses Becket had a pitcher with Washing- 
ton’s portrait on one side, of which they 
thought everything. 

After these gifts were bought there was 
not agreat deal of money left forthe decora- 
tions out of Johnny’s dollar and forty cents; 
but Jess had had a dollar and five cents; and 
this went a long way. The shawl had 
cost most, for that was seventy-five cents; 
but, after all, they bought some gilt balls 
and shiny tin things, and a dozen little col- 
ored candles and their fixtures, and some 
candy, and then went home rejoicing. They 
did not know how they could wait until the 
next night; and indeed they were sure that 
Christmas eve was the proper time; but the 
spruce tree had to be brought, and it was 





minute when our friends reached home; 


and it was four o’clock in the Winter after- 


noon. 

Sothey ate another of the mince-pies 
with a scorched top, and spent the evening 
making further plans. John had brought 
an armful of oat-straw from the barn, and 
was tying up little sheaves of it for the 
birds’, Christmas dinner, at Jessie’s re- 
quest; for she had been much pleased at an 
account of some Norwegian children who 
did the same thing. She was only afraid 
that the oats were too dry and old; for they 
had stayed in the barn a year or two, since 
one Summer when her Father had kept a 
horse while he was driving a fish wagon to 
the Port. She was busy herself stringing 
corn that had been popped into magnificent 
white kernels, and making long lines of it 
to twine about the Becket girls’ tree. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and 
clear; and John had milked the cow and 
Jess had gone up the road with the little 
pail, keeping her secret gallantly and wish- 
ing Miss Lydia Becket a Merry Christmas, 
and saying good-bye as if she were not go- 
ing to see her again for a day or two. John 
himself had hurried away to the pasture, 
armed with a hatchet. It was a hard walk 
he had through the loose snow; but at last 
he came proudly home, dragging the slain 
tree after him. Somehow it did not look so 
tall and fine as it had before it was cut. It 
was small and thin, to tell the truth; and 
they had to give it a good shaking and 
stand it in the corner of the kitchen before 
the branches would spread out again and 
look as they should. At last—though John 
and Jess thought the time never would come 
—they started out just as the darkness had 
settled down, the boy carrying the tree and 
Jess tugging with both hands at a great 
basket into which they had packed all the 
Christmas presents. 

As they neared the gambrel-roofed house 
their hearts were beating with excitement; 
and they soon saw the light twinkling 
through the kitchen window, as if it were 
beckoning them to hurry. They gave a 
loud rap at the side door, and John stamped 
furiously to get the snow off, and was just 
going to knock again louder than before 
when the door was opened. Miss Lydia 
Becket stood within and looked at her two 
eager guests with great wonder. 

‘* We came to bring you a Christmas tree,” 
said Jessie, after waiting for John to say 
something. ‘‘ We were going to have it at 
our house, and then Father and Mother had 
to go away, you know; and—and—we 
thought perhaps you would like it.” 

Such an emergency had never arisen be- 
fore in Miss Lydia’s experience; and for a 
minute she looked dismayed; but she soon 
recovered herself and entered fully into the 
spirit of the occasion. ‘‘Im sure we’re 
very much obliged,” she said. ‘Ann, here’s 
a surprise party, John and Jessie Parsons 
with a Christmas tree.” And while Miss 
Ann Becket (who was older and somewhat 
more to be feared) came toward the little 
group, her sister was taking the children’s 
part. ‘I’m sure they are very kind; aren’t 
they? We've never seen one; and it'll be 
a great treat.” 

Miss Ann looked at them through her 
spectacles, and seemed more pleased than 
the children had ever seen her, which was 
a great satisfaction. She closed the door, 
which nobody had thought of doing; and 
not even looking at John’s boots, led the 
way into the warm kitchen, where the sup- 
per table stood in the floor. The kitchen 
was a large room where there were house- 
plants, and a great fire in the fireplace, 
where Miss Ann and Miss Lydia still did 
their cooking in spite of stoves and other 
new inventions. 

‘‘Now I will tell you what is the best 
thing,” said Miss Lydia, looking as merry 
asagirl. ‘‘You sit right down with usand 
have some tea, and then you can have your 
play afterward, and do what you’ve a mind 
to.” And the children did not require 
much urging, though they had at least 
made believe to eat some supper at home 
before they came. 

It really was a most delightful party; and 
the old ladies enjoyed it as much as John 
and Jessie. Miss Ann, herself, brought out 
a jar of preserved plums, and there was a 
Christmas cake, at any rate, which the 
sisters said they always made. It had been 
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lonely at home; for the children could not 
remember that both their Father and Mother 
had ever been away so long before; and 
after supper was over and cleared away, 
with which Jess helped amazingly, the 
great delight of arranging the tree was 
begun. 

At supper time Miss Lydia had said more 
than once that, if they had only known 
they were going to have company, tea 
should have been served in the sitting-room ; 
and it was decided that the children should 
carry the tree there and the mysterious bas- 
ket and do anything they chose, since they 
had promised not to hurt the carpet. They 
locked the door after them, with great 
solemnity, and began to work like beavers. 
The tree looked much smaller than they ex- 
pected in the high walled sitting-room, and 
they had forgotten to make any arrange- 
ments for its standing up; but at last John 
pulled some strong cord from his pocket 
and fastened the little spruce into 2» heavy 
old three-cornered arm-chair, making it fast 
with repeated lashings and knots. 

Before long they had twisted the last 
wire of the last candle to the topmost twig 
and had lighted them and hung all the 
presents to the branches, and then the ex- 
pectant Becket girls were usheredin. They 
both said they had never seen anything 
prettier. They hovered over the Christmas 
tree, partly with delight and curiosity, and 
partly on account of their fear that the 
little candles would set the house on fire. 
The candy bags looked most inviting, and 
the balls, covered with gold and silver 
and red tinsel, glistened and shone like 
fireworks, and the pop corn looked like 
snow, while Jess nad, with much toil, pre- 
pared four egg-shells by first blowing out 
the yolks and then putting on curious 
shapes of colored paper with flour paste, 
and hanging them to the tree with ribbons. 
She had meant one for each of the party; 
but John had kindly said she might keep 
his for herself. 

At last the candles burnt down so far that 
they had to be blown out; and then the 
gifts were offered.» These were a great 
success; and even the Washington hand- 
kerchiefs were well received; and Miss Ann 
went up-stairs to bring down two Lafay- 
ette handkerchiefs, which she and her sis- 
ter had had ever since they were little girls ; 
and she told the children how she had seen 
the great man himself; for she had been 
staying at her Aunt’s in Salem when he 
passed through during his last visit to 
America, and she had walked in procession 
and worn a badge with ‘* Welcome Layfay- 
ette” on it; and the General had patted her 
cheek and shaken hands with her and said 
something in French to the gentleman who 
stood beside him. ‘I have always wished 
I knew what it was,” said the old lady, 
blushing a little. 

The children had a great surprise. When 
they came to count the little packages of 
presents there were too many; and both 
John and Jess discovered some that were 
marked with their names. The Becket 
girls had used their time to good purpose 
while the sitting-room door was locked; 
for they had hunted among their treasures 
and found a famous pocket-knife, with 
many blades, which had once belonged to 
their brother; and this was for John, while 
Jess hada purse which was only a little 
worn, and inside it she found a silver thim- 
ble which Miss Lydia had outgrown, and 
which fitted her exactly. The purse had a 
bright half dollar in it, and there was also'a 
half dollar for John; and two little round 
paper bundles were found to contain pound- 
cakes such as they knew the old ladies only 
offered their guests on high state occasions. 
How Miss Becket and Miss Lydia had man- 
aged to smuggle them in their young guests 
could not imagine; but were none the less 
grateful. 

Such a blazing fire as there was in the 
Franklin stove; and the old ladies looked 
bright and young, and were even a great 
dea] pleasanter than when they went blue- 
berrying. They laughed and talked, and 
had dressed themselves in their very best 
afternoon dresses; and Miss Lydia had put 
on her watch. Both the children could 
sing; and they remembered almost all of 
the Christmas hymns Mr. Willis, the young 
minister, had taught the Sunday-school at 

the time of the great Christmas tree, from 
which this one was copied. The Misses 





Becket folded their hands in their laps and 
beat time with the ends of their fingers, as 
they listened to ‘‘ While Shepherds Watched 
their flocks by Night,” and ‘ God Rest you 
Merry Gentlemen!” and ‘‘ Carol, Joyfully” ; 
and, although J »hnny did not wish tosing at 
first, he soon lost fear and tuned up amaz- 
ingly. I dare say he would have whistled 
for the company if he had had the least 
encouragement. And afterward Miss Ann 
asked if they could not repeat some poetry; 
and both the children made their bows and 
spoke the pieces they had learned for the 
last day of school. 

Then, to everybody’s astonishment, the 
tall clock in the corner struck nine, and it 
was time to go home; for there was some 
distance towalk. The tree was left where 
it was and everybody looked forward to 
seeing it next day. The old ladies insisted 
upon standing in the door in the cold to 
watch their guests goaway; and when they 
shut the door one went intothe kitchen and 
one into the sitting-room, and each held a 
light at a window unbeknownst to the 
other; and they wondered if the children 
were warm enough and if they were not 
afraid, while the hardy young creatures 
capered away in the starlight without a 
shiver or a look behind. 

Miss Ann and Miss Lydia had to sit up 
some time later than usual to talk it all 
over. They hardly ever had any one come 
in of an evening, aud it was pleasant to 
see the children; for they had no young 
relations atall. ‘‘I thought I should give 
up when I saw that green and yellow 
shawl,” said the elder sister. ‘I’ve got 
shawls enough now to put one on the back 
of every stone in the pasture. But there. 
It shows their good feeling, and it 7# a nice 
size, and I shall make all the use of it 1 can. 
I declare I don’t know when we have had 
such an evening. The little girl is going 
to bea good deal of company for us, as she 
grows up; and we must do what we can 
for them. The Parsons are good, kind 
neighbors. They must have gone a good 
ways after that tree. I don’t recall any 
spruces about here, unless its way over 
toward Lawton’s.” 

‘* Didn’t they like it, though?” said John, 
triumphantly, throwing a crumbling ball of 
the light snow at the top ofa barberry bush. 
‘‘They said they never saw anything to 
match it. We'll give ’em one next year 
that'll touch the top of the room!” 

‘“ Why, I do believe there’s mother!” ex- 
claimed Jess; for suddenly, as they came 
near the house, they heard the sound of 
sleigh-bells close at hand; and presently, 
the sleigh itself appeared around the turn 
of the road. Mrs. Parsons was much as- 
tonished to see the children abroad at that 
time of the night; and while their father 
made the borrowed horse comfortable 
in the barn, and John hurried to make 
a fire in the kitchen stove, she explained 
that their Aunt was so much better, she 
was sitting up when they got to Gloucester, 
and they came home as soon as possible; 
only the train had been late, and their Fa- 
ther would stop at the Port to buy 
some presents for his girl and boy, since he 
did not have time in Boston. Besides a 
sled for John, and a hood and pair of best 
gloves for Jessie and some peppermint can- 
dy, a book had come for each of them 
through the post-office, from Miss Thomas. 
They thought they never should wish to go 
to bed, and that there never had been such 
a Christmas. The only regret was that 
their father and mother had not reached 
home in season to see the Becket girls’ tree. 
‘*Oh! they were so pleased!” Jess said over 
and over again. ‘‘And it was the best 
Christmas I ever saw!” 

‘* Yes,” said her Mother. ‘* You will find 
out better the older you grow that the way 
to have a good time yourself is to make 
somebody else have one.” 

But I had almost forgotten to tell what 
the children gave each other. John’s gift 
was a foot-rule, which he had long been 
wishing for and had spoken of more and 
more as Christmas approached; but he was 
greatly surprised for all that, when he 
ound it ina piece of newspaper, hidden 
among the branches of the little tree. He 
had kindly bestowed a paint-box upon Jess, 
which she enjoyed all the rest. of the Win- 
ter, and deeply deplored after all the colors 
had been mae at once, when she left it 
out in the rain one pleasant day in the 
Spring. | 

Sout BERwick, Mr, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” Tae INDEPENDENT, New York. 





FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 
In a niedley of puzzles, 


ey 
o*o es * * *** * 
** ** * arg * * * * ve * 
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oo* 00 
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The Ihamond;: 1, A consonant; 2, a cross in 
heraldry ; 3, certainties ; 4, of an Indian tribe; 
5, a consonant, 

Double Square Word: Left hand.--Upper 
word across anything short and thick; 2, to 
tune; 3, one; 4, to wager. 

Right hand.—Upper word across, brought 
forth; 2, a musical instrument; 3, twigs; 4, a 
place formed by insects and birds, 

Central Acrostic: Upper word.—Behead Sand 
entail three goddesses, and leave a part of the 
verb to eat; 2, behead and curtail an ancient 
name, and leave a persunal pronoun ; 3, behead 
and curtail to dwell, and leave to request ; 4, be- 
head and curtail part of the body, and leave a 
number ; 5, behead and curtail to be furious, 
and leave any period of time; 6, behead and 
curtail a fire-lock and leave employment. The 
central perpendicular word—substances, 


AUTHOR, 
In Thomas, but not in Sales. 
In Olive, but not in Fales. 
In Benny, but not in Scott. 
In Isaac, but not in Trot. 
In Aaron, but not in Reed, 
In Sammy, but not in Breed. 
In Sally, but not in Ball. 

In Martha, but not in Call. 
In Oscar, but not in Wilde. 
In Louis, but not in Guild, 
In Lewis, but not in Snow. 
In Esther, but not in Stowe, 
In Theo, but not in Cross, 
In Topsy, but not in Koss, 


SQUARE WORD. 

Place the four blanks over each other and a 
square word is found, 

I cut my hand and went into the house for 
some———, 

While I was there attending to the bruise I had 
a very good————., 

I would go and see my talented friend———. 

And she and I would prepare together a 
for Christmas publication. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 20rn, 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGH, 
1, E-clipse; 2, e-lapse; 3, e-lide; 4, e-lope; 
5, e-mane ; 6, e-lite ; 7, e-ase ; 8, e-loge. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 2771x. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Christmas and New-Year’s holidays. 


IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 

Anannual death-rate of nearly 100,000 by Con- 
sumption in the United States, gives, so far as 
the medical profession is concerned, a most em- 
phatic and disheartening negative to this ques- 
tion, But under the new Vitalizing Treatment 
of Drs. Starkey and Palen, of 1109 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, quite as emphatic an affirmative 
can be declared, This treatment has inaugur- 
ated a new era in the healing art. We ae speak- 
ing within the limits of facts when we say that, 


d the past thirteen years, in thousands of 
rested by tt 
rested by its use, and hun: 








abou 
to Drs. Starkey and Pulen, and they wil send 
you such eremnincy eceenee as will enable 
you to judge of its value. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WILLIAM J, CougHLm, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “in the Fall of 18761 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. 1 Jost my appetite and desh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I hada bole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar, At one time 
a report went around that | was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
{ got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
wenced to feel better, and to-day 1 feel better 
than for three years past, 

"| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, ani be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED, I can 
positively say it has done more good than al] 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick - 
saes,”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 





CURES WH ALL ELSE FAIL 


Best Cou, 
4 Use ities, "Sold by di 


BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Late Flax Threads 


i784. 








(in one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 


OCCUPATION 


FOR 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
% cents. 

LACE DESKS, #2, $2.50 
and 83 cach. 

LINEN THR#AD on spools (200 yards) in White and 
W, Brown, specially adapted for Orochet Work. 
ps Au kinds ‘of FLAX THREADS tor HAND ond MA 


For Sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market 8t., Ban Francisco. 
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Health and Happiness. 


¥e, Z D0 AS OTHERS 


c« HAVE DOWE. 
Kidneys disordered? 


brought me from my prave. asit 
bec » by 131% doctors in 
PDeveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 
Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 


&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B, 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright's 
“Kidney Wort cured me when my 

c and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, 





water was just 
ronk Peabody, Mass. 
Suffering from Diabetes? 


nine Were i me moss ae fal somes Thave 
ever used, es almost immec relief.’ 
7 7 Dr, Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 
Ma vont Scused we of chronic Liver Diseases 
* ‘Henry Ward, iate Col, 69th Nat. Guard, N. ¥. 


Have 


Is Your Back lame and aching? 
. per Wort, bettie) cured se when I wasso 
©. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Have you Kidney Disease? 
“Ri eney-Wore made me aw, liver and xideegs 
after years of u doctoring., Its 
$10 a box.” —Sam’'l Hodges, Williamsto 


Nelson 
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HALL’S 
atari [jure 


is Is Recommended by Ph a 


$100 RWARd fit. ! 


We manufacture and sell it witha ssanivs 
arantee that it will cure any 
ay we 4 forfeit the above amount 


niit sin x IANO. remedy, 28 


Iti 
tele te kon i nternally, ac 
hee fi jood. fer oy 2 agting upon 
isease, = your Druggist for it oes 
ACCEPT NO IMITATION OR sUBSTITUTE. If hi 
has not got it, send to us and we will oo 
of CHE Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


F.4.C NEY & CO., Toledo, _ 





251 & 252 Broadway, 
New York. 








Newest and Choicest Designs, 
nti t t 
FINE CLOCKS, of the chefces? productions of 
Berlin, an 
c= my ropean cities potected 
MANTEL SETS, Ly Tg 
= ewscoms, hy have 
Artistic Bronzes, | gard to the wecbibition of Ast 
uctions, and to an inspec. 
Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship. 

MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Ite merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully te pred 
and Mendoreed by thousands of housekeepe: Your 
Grocer pught so ave it on sale, Ax him for it. 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 
oon ore now on exhibition in 
tion of which a cordial invitation is extended. 
$36 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N.! Y. 
Dd. S. No” VILTBERGER 


233 North Second Atroct *Bitladelp hia 
MILL o— ~~ a te 
at 





r 
‘Salesmen W anted. 
To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and «ood salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer. 
ences, THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY CO., Roches. 
| CEE eee 
AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as mi 
foot as any other, and AL the e ony fence that is as efi. 


barbs per 


clent against small as jarge animals. [twill 

not slip through the iets _ eee is the only barb wire 

that is galvanized after it is finished, which 

edde qrenty to its srength and durability. This wire 
an entirely different principle from any 

other, is amply secured by a = age and no in 

fringement upon any other — 

AMERICA} FENCING CO.., 234 West 20th St.. N. ¥ 


CHEAP FARMS | 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of 
railroad and 1,600 miles La transportation ols 
and churches in x c oun ty. public buildin all 
paid for,and no debt. Itssoil and climate combine to 
prodse e large = and it is the best fruit state in the 

orthwest, Several million acres of unoccupied and 

Lay lands are yet t in a, ‘pe me market atlow prices The 

ate has issued a NE PHLET containing a map 

and descriptions of ihe. soil, — # and general resources 

of every aunty in the State, ich may be had free of 

charge by writing to the Goma’ R OF IMMIGRATION, 
Derroir, Micu. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


-DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
under our  anbgement er i be ree 
changes improvements— —redecorating, painting 
and tarnishing he whole house. 
T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NE} YORa. 


AL 4. DAM & SON Proprietors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This botel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnsor 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses wit 
the comferis of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 




















Farm and Garden. 


\Vhe Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
Y& our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 








AFEW QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
BOYS AND TREES, 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


A GENTLEMAN in New York sends what he calls 
“A text for Tue InpErENDENT.” ‘My boy,” 
he says, ‘fis 18 years old, healthy and strong. 
He is now in a commission store ; but he wishes 
to goonafarm. He has tried it, likes it and 
prefers it to business. When he can get hold 
of an agricultural paper he comes home full of 
stock and poultry raising, ranches, ete. If I 
yield to his wishes, shall I secure him a farm in 
this state of 50 or 75 acres, or let him go 
West to raise stock? Shall it be a dairy farm, 
a fruit farm, a poultry farm, a sheep ranche, or 
a grain farm, or shall [ insist on merchandise or 
a trade?” 

Beginning at the last question, let us work 
backward, Ofcourse you should not insist on 
the lad’s doing what he dislikes, so long as he 
has no taste for it. Farming and horticulture 
are instincts with some, inherited possibly from 
good stock that tilled the soil a hundred years 
ago. Trade and trades are equally repulsive to 
these boys. And it is a very healthy sign of the 
times that more boys are seeking farm life. 
Land is prosperous just in proportion to the 
nobility and prosperity of the producers. 
There is again no passion more wholly bewitch- 
ing and absorbing than the farming passion. 
If it be anything more than a temporary whim 
of course let him go as he likes. 

Shall it be a grain farm, or a stock farm, 
or a fruit farm, etc.? It should be, again, 
what the boys “take to.” New York farms 
are mostly of the mixed sort. The prairie 
farms are mostly grain or corn. The South- 
western are purely stock ranges ; and the last are 
not desirable places for young fellows, unless 
they have level-heads and executive ability. A 
fruit farm, near a good market, or a poultry farm 
for eggs are just now in the way of money. I 
have somewhere seen a short article insisting 
that a well-managed plum orchard is exceedingly 
profitable. I believe it; but the owner must 
understand his business. In a good locality the 
same may be said of quinces. There are half a 
dozen varieties of pears that pay. 

But the sum of a judicious answer to any such 
young man is: Serve an apprenticeship before 
you undertake to farm it for yourself. A large 
part of the failures in successful farming is 
owing to the fact that even farm boys are unac- 
quainted with anything but a narrow range of 
work. Very few have an intimate acquaintance 
with horticulture in any of its branches. It is 
quite as difficult for a young man to pass from 
one kind of farming to another as for a shoe- 
maker to turn to tailoring withont apprentice- 
ship. The city boy may have a taste for farming 
or for gardening ; he must have more—a practical 
drill in those lines of work he proposes to take 
up. Nor is there any one life work that requires 
as long and careful education as that of the true 
farmer ; for farming is the glory of all occupa- 
tions rightly comprehended, It is creative and 
originative. It gives room for all the scope of 
genius. The clodhopper is not a farmer in any 
sense of the word. He may raise a few crops, or 
his starved, tortured soil may do it for him, a 
few low-breed animals and such fruit as worms 
and bugs do not care for. The farmer is a stu- 
dent of Nature, a scholar all his life, a learner 
of the laws of the universal life that produce 
what he co-operates in producing. Comparative 
Culture is to-day fairly placed beside Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Comparative Theology. The 
old words for the outlandish and disagreeable 
and ignorant were borrowed from country life, 
while all that was golden was borrowed from city 
life. But now the one word that covers the idea 
of the highest human condition, culture, is bor- 
rowed from the country; a well dug up, weil 
pruned, well tilled, well superphosphated char- 
acter. 

Let the boy, then, by all means begin with 
study and a good long apprenticeship in some 
one department. 

If it is fruit he desires to raise, he should not 
only live on a fruit farm, but ona farm in the 
section where he proposes to locate; for, in 
going from a state like New York to Missouri or 
Kentucky, the methods of culture largely change 
and the profitable varieties are in very few cases 
the same. The whole life of a farmer is changed 
from one of penury to wealth, or the other way, 
by the kind of trees he plants. I am now in 
possession of knowledge about varieties that, if I 
could have known twenty-five years ago, would 
have been worth by this time many thonsands of 
dollars. Going West is a dear experiment often, 
except for those who enter on the culture of the 
commonest cereals. But it has become so posi- 
tive a demand of late that every form of life 
shall have its amenities, that the farm boy, or 
the boy proposing to be a farmer, should be edu- 
cated in those lines that make the possible joys 





of farm life. It will pay him to work for a 
while for a nurseryman, where he canlearn the 
art of grafting and all that indoor and Winter 
employment that belongs to the culture of 
plants, The cunning laws of growth, of varia- 
tion, of bybridization—those involved in the gen- 
eral evolution of plant and animal life—are the 
charm of life ona farm. Indeed, we have, to- 
day, as farmers, in our hands all those materials 
to which science comes for its data. The greater 
part of the experiments of men like Darwin are 
simply farm experiments: 

Yes ; let the boy go to the farm; but give him 
a good farm education, which is the best educa- 
tion to be had, 

Another letter from Southern Ohio is from a 
young farmer, or fruit-grower, which can be 
best answered jointly with the above. He says: 
‘Reading your articles in THe INDEPENDENT, 
I wish to ask you what pears and what berries I 
should plant to secure profit and to avoid losses 
from having planted wrong varieties,” 

The loss from such planting as he refers to 
may be estimated by the millions. There is one 
pear just now lauded by mterested parties, and 
sold at high figures, that will cumber thousands 
of acres, and that, too, for years before the fraud 
will be routed out. This loss is very vexatious, 
and in some cases ruinous. The only escape 
from it is to abjure, in the strongest sense of 
that word, the agents, and deal only with the very 
best firms—with old and well-understood firms 
which cannut find it to their interest to misrep- 
resent. 

But to the case in hand. If your farm is con- 
venient to a large and steady market the Bart- 
lett pear pays well. But when the market is not 
peculiarly good, no Summer pear is highly 
profitable, because it will not keep. As a rule 
the Autumn and Winter pears, or, better yet, the 
pears that ripen through November and Decem- 
ber are the surest for profit. The market is then 
never glutted, and those pearsare, hke apples, 
not liable to immediate decay. The following 
list would surely be good : 50 D’Anjou,20 Bartlett, 
10 Sheldons, 10 Clairgeaus, 10 Duchess, This is 
not by any means the only way of arranging a 
first-class list fer profit. Among the very sure 
ones to bring a good income are Superfin, How- 
ell, Seckel, Onondaga. If near a large market 
and on good, strong clay soil, I should plant 
largely of the Clairgeau. It is unsurpassed for 
beauty. In Ohio the Duchessis wonderfully at 
home. I never saw finer than those that grow 
in the counties about Dayton. 

But, as a rule, we may be gnost sure of profit 
from the late keeping varieties. In an orchard 
of 100 trees I would plant not less than 50 D’An- 
jou. In fact, if profit alone be considered, I 
should be slow to plant anything else in com- 
parison. I have not had the proper svil for 
Duchess ; but know it to be exceedingly profit- 
able in many places. Superfin is also a grand 
pear and almost invariably profitable. Flemish 
Beauty in this section cracks and spots so 
badly as to be a nearly total failure. Onondaga 
is inclined to blight ; otherwise it isa noble pear. 
On the whole, I should place D’Anjou far in the 
lead for profit, followed by Bartlett, Clairgeau, 
Duchess, Superfin, Howell, Onondaga. 

For berries I hold to Davison’s Thornless yet 
for early black raspberry ; for late Gregg can’t 
speak for Souhegan. Of reds select Cuthbert, 
by all odds; and for early, probably Marlboro 
will take the lead; of purples, New Rochelle ; 
of yellows, Carolina, All of these are superb 
bearers and do something a little miraculous in 
the heaps they pile up day after day. 

Of strawberries I should select Duchess, 
Bidwell, Sharpless, Cumberland, and, solely for, 
profit, Crescent. Duchess is very profitable as an 
early berry; large, fine flavor, prolific. This 
holds the market for ten days ; followed closely 
after that. by Cumberland and then Bidwell. 
Orescent, with high culture, covers the ground 
with a fair-sized sour berry that markets well. 
I doubt if there be a more profitable variety. 

For Southern Ohio the quince should also be 
exceedingly profitable, if well cared for. The 
Orange is still the best market quince. 

I am now planting a large number of the 
newer strawberries for trial, but do not expect 
any better than the above named. 

Where marketing privileges are good the 
blackberry is immensely profitable. The Snyder, 
oncool, moist ground, is grand ; on dry soil poor. 
Kittatinny is superb in size and very prolific, 

But from the same space of ground I cannot 
make more money with less labor than with the 
currant. Plant White Grape and Cherry. The 
first is best, and where people can be induced to 
follow their interests, is most profitable. How- 
ever, as a rule, they will select the Cherry, which 
is a poor fruit, but showy. They will for atime 
have to be fed on it. But currant, or berry, 

or tree, the ground must be carefully tilled 
and not be exhausted by other crops, Weeds and 
grass and money do not grow together. Pear 
trees, howeyer, I seldom plow among, but 
cultivate with the fork and mulching. 

But no answer to such questions as,what shall 
I plant for profit, can be of any value, without 
the planter is at home with bis trees. Sympathy 
is the pathy that brings money to the tree grow- 
er. I mean by sympathy, the same sort of un- 


between a good horseman and his horses, or a 
good dairyman and his cows. Cows cannot be 
treated allin a herd as simply cows; but each 
cow has an individuality, and so has each class 
and grade ; and this must be felt by the owner. 
Horses are as individual in tastes and needs as 
men, and must be so dealt with. The same is 
true of trees to a very decided degree, If a man 
cannot understand a tree, he will not get much 
out of it, or off it. Look at the fool-work with 
pears and pear-trees. I have this Summer seen 
20 bushels of a superb pear that, if properly 
picked at the proper time, would have brought 
#50; but, left to hang till soft, were tasteless, 
worthless, and profitless. They were pro- 
nounced a miserable pear. The fact was 
there is hardly a higher flavored pear in exist- 
ence, or a better market pear. So I have in 
mind a large plum yard. ‘ What can I do with 
it?” asks the owner. Make wood of it. “ But 
won’t plums grow here?” Yes, if you grow them. 
But if you let the black knot grow them, it will 
spread over and take full control of the trees, as 
it has of yours. A sympathetic grower sees and 
feels the needs of his trees just as he does the 
needs of his animals or his children. 
One more question may also get a brief an- 
swer here. A correspondent asks: What shall I 
do with a lot of pear trees that produce only 
cracked and worthless fruit? 
(1) It may be lack of nutriment of the right 
sort that ails your fruit. But if a heavy mulch 
of ashes and long manure, kept on always, and 
occasionally renewed, does not suffice, then it 
probably is not food that the trees need; for 
pears will thrive in almost any strong soil of 
clay or sandy clay, andin good, strong loamy 
soil. They prefer clay; or rather on clay, in 
limestone or shale sections, they make the 
healthiest growth. 
(2) It may be lack of drainage and culture. 
The pear must be well drained, and must be 
forked about and kept free from choking grasses. 
Plowing is not only not essential, but is not often 
advisable. 
(3) The difficulty may be in the varieties. 
There are sections in which the White Doyenne 
or the Flemish Beauty or the Seckel and other 
varieties do not do well. 
What then? Graft in other varieties that are 
adapted to the locality. The Onondaga with me 
here is superb; in my Western orchard it is 
astringent. The Clairgeau on some soils is a 
vile fruit ; with me it is excellent. Among pears 
that rarely ever fail of good results are Belle 
Lucrative, Louise Bonne, Beurre D’ Anjou, Law- 
rence, Buffam, ‘Tyso1, Howell ; and these are all 
good pears. 

Curnton, N. Y. 
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PRIME POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


THERE exists in various sections of the coun- 
try a wide difference of opinion as regards the 
merits of “drawn” or whole poultry and “dry- 
picked” and scalded poultry. Some markets, too, 
demand large fowl, while others prefer medium 
sizes. Again, prices vary with the breeds, It is 
therefore advisable that poultry growers who 
want the best prices for birds sent to market 
should acquaint themselves with the require- 
ments of the dealers to whom they anticipate 
sending their product. 

All poultry dealers are of one mind as regards 
the method of feeding that produces the best 
flesh. The best flesh is obtained from poultry 
which has been properly fed from the beginning. 
It is jucier and richer in flavor than that from 
fowls taken in a half-starved state and 
‘“‘crammed” before killing, to make weight. The 
preference is given to poultry that is confined 
for several days previous to killing and fed on 
sweet, clean food. When allowed to forage for 
themselves fowls pick up a great deal of filthy 
food that taints the flesh. All dealers prefer 
that no food shall be given for twenty-four 
hours before killing. In New York there is a 
clause in the city ordinance to the effect that 
shippers must keep all food from poultry at 
least twelve hours before killing ; and it would 
be better not to feed for twenty four hours pre- 
viously. The birds keep fresh longer when this 
precaution is observed, and the meat is sweeter. 

The plan most generally approved of nowa- 
days for killing birds is opening the beak of the 
fowl with a pointed and narrow knife blade, 
making an incision at the back of the roof, 
which divides the vertebra and causes instant 
death. Another plan is to kill the fowls by open- 
ing the veins in the neck. The fowls are then 
suspended by the legs until the bleeding ceases. 
Fowls must be allowed to bleed freely in order 
that the meat may present a bright, healthful 
appearance. 

The Eastern markets require that dressed poul- 
try shall be drawn and trimmed, and it is now a 
law in New York City that no turkeys or chicken ® 
be offered for sale unless the crops of saia tar- 
keys and chickens are free from food or other 
substance. 

Other things being equal, ‘‘ dry-picked ” fowls 
command, in Eastern markets, the best returns. 
Dry-picked birds hold their color better and gain 
the fancy prices. In the New York market all 
the dry-picked chickens are sold as “ Philadel- 
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dition to present an attractive appearance when 
dry-picked, which accounts for the large quan- 
tity of wet-picked poultry sold. Inferior fowl, 
after scalding and plumping, look better tian 
they would if dry-picked ; hence scalding is in 
order when the birds are not up to the standard 
in quality. 

The greatest of care should be exercised in 
the picking of poultry for shipment. First, it 
must be relieved of heat; never pack until it is 
quite cold; do not bruise the flesh or break the 
skin. Medium sized packages are preferred, 
and it is advised that different kinds of fowls be 
put in different packages, the kind being marked 
distinctly on the cover. Boxes make the best 
packages, as the birds dre not so liable to get 
twisted out of shape in these as they are in bar- 
rels. Clean rye or oat straw, free from dust and 
quite dry, furnishes excellent packing material. 
In packing, place the birds breast down. 

When the poultry is in prime condition it will 

rey to wrap each bird in clean white paper; 

will prevent discoloration should the birds 
come in contact, and z= freezing on the 
road. A well-known York poultry dealer 
sends the following directions for packing: 
Wrap each bird in clean white paper; fold the 
neck under the body, with the legs stretched out : 
lay the first bird in the left-hand corner, back 
up, with its neck toward the end of the 
Fill the first row, and then begin the Ad at 
the same place, only let the birds’ heads pass be- 
tween the rumps of the adjoining ones. This 
makes the packing solid. In the first row re- 
verse the order, placing the head toward the 
end of the box, letting the feet pass under each 
other. If there should be sufficient space be- 
peg these rows to lay a few birds sidewise, do 
so; if not, fill in tightly with straw, so that "the 
jel cannot move. Previous to placing the 
rst layer of birds cover the bottom of the box 
with straw, and put a layer of straw between 
each layer of poultry, finishing with casing of 
straw, 

Market poulterers in Pennsylvania and in 
New Jersey are realizing large profits in prepar- 
ing and fattening capons for market. Capons 
find remunerative markets in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York. For along time these de 
sirable birds have been a staple product in Penn- 
sylvania, They were formerly the young male 
birds known as the Bucks County species, large, 
coarse fowls, except when caponized. Of late 
years the Cochins and Brahmas have been used 
for this purpose. Capons often rival turkeys in 
weight, andno matter how large the bird may be 
the meat is of excellent quality. 

Our city markets now depend largely upon 
frozen poultry contributed from all parts of the 
country. The great demand for frozen poult 
comes late in the season, when fresh killed fow 
are no longer desirable. It is of eommon oc- 
currence to buy as good a turkey in March as 
can be purchased in November. Choice lots of 
poultry are frozen up during the Fall, placed in 
refrigerators constructed for the purpose, and 
held over in cold storage buildings until ae A 
lots Work" up locally are consumed.—N. 


THE BEST VARIETIES OF PEARS. 


THE inquiry is often made regarding the best 
varieties of pears to grow for family use where 
there is room but fora few trees. When asked 
as to what pear we regarded as the best of all 
varieties, we have answered, the Sheldon, For 


a period of twenty-five years our pear orchards 
have been made up of nearly fifty varieties, em- 
bracing all the choice kinds; and it is from this 
experience that we select the Sheldon as the king 
of pears—rich, juicy, melting, high flavored, 
keeping well for an Autumn pear, beautiful in 
form and color. This pear is also desirable from 
the fact that lovers of fruit, with weak stomachs, 
can eat it without fear of the slightest disturb- 
ance of the digestive processes—a considera- 
tion of no small importance. 1t does well on 
quince stock, as we have proved by a trial of 
fifteen years, and isa good bearer. It is a rus- 
set pear, medium to large size, ripens in Octo- 
bey, and with care will keep into November. It 
uires a good, deep loam, without a clay sub- 
vol to obtain the best fruit, and it should be 
well manured with stable dung, or a mixture of 
bone-flour and ashes. If we could have but one 
kind of pear outof the seven hundred known 
varieties, we should select the Sheldon; if two, 
we should add the Seckel; three, the Rostiezer, 
for early Summer ; four, ‘the Bartlett ; five, the 
Buerre Bosc ; six, the Glout Morceau, for 
Winter. These six varieties we should select for 
yarden ae preference to all others. 

As regards inter pears, we have no good 
varieties that will keep well later than Christ- 
mas, The Winter Nelis isa nice little Winter 
pear; but with us it ripens in the cold weather, 
and does not keep as well as the Glout ged 
p= larger 1nd better fruit.—Popular 
ence 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
WELL PLEASED. 

Dr. C. Roserts, Winchester, Ill., says: ‘I have 
used it with entire satisfaction in cases of debility 
from age or overwork, and in inebriates and dys- 
peptics, and am well pleased with its effects.” 
ET 
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| The Bodine Patent Roofing: T= 


EXCLUSIVE SALE GIVEN TO ONE PARTY ONLY IN A TOWN. Lumber Dealers, Hardware Dealers, Architeéts, Con- 


The Bodine Roofing Company, Mansfield, O. 


tractors and Builders, alse those about 
to build, write for sample and price to 








FARMERS. 


Upon the receipt of 4c, in stamps, we will send to the 
address of any Farmer in the U. 8., our set (4) of the 
beautiful cards, 

THE SEASONS, 
together with a circular on the use of Chemica 
tilizers, Address 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
Syracuse. N. Y. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

598 Front Street. 


New York ti” . 


(a Farmers and Da Dealers are’ Invited to send for 
Circular. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil) 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 





THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPa- 


TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of BheOSt, WABG............eecceeeeeeeeccccees 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..,....... 1b 0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED’ ‘DEATHS. 

Sime, BOAO. .... .c.ceeeevveee evedbeoes ee sdeceness BO 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by 4. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ...v.......caseeseesebers 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20... levees 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound ia 
Cloth. 100 pages..... Pe ee ee 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New Yerk 


‘The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





309 (9 mos.) (postage free.. 
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4 “ (1 month), ' 
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1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years, ,........sscccesseees 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
OME FOMILCANCE,.. ....ccrseccseccssececseveseses 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 
one remittance ve 
One subscription three years,........... Ceedocce 
One subscription with three rEw subseribers, 
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One subscription four years.,.,..........+ srsonee BBO 
One sibscription with four sew 
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One subscription five years.......... seeccencees +1000 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 

“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may tead a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at theend of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ta” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the muney in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 
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OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring an Hp bee find it to their 
ad eae’ to send their subscriptions through 


ice. 
We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and club tates of same. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
InDEPENDENT” emboesed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 
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99% Pure. 








Delightful for bathing. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Charech, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sadbdurv Street, Boston. Mass, 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for oe forty 3° Wa waeed 
in every respect or ‘circular 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock ‘Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T.. 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 
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Willcox & Gibbs.S. M. Co., 668 Broadway, N. Y 

















quality of Steel, and 
we replace all that are soft 


Peart Street, Baffalo, N. Y. 


a ",VERWARE, 
DIAMONDS. % WATCHES. 


Presentation Pieces, Pitchers, Tea b %,, «than half-price, The great business that I have built up of 
buying Duplicate Wedding Presents, Dia.” in “atches, Jewelry, etc., enables me to sell the finest goods much 
below market rates. A Solid Silver Tea % 85! Others, $125, $150, $200. Small pieces in elegant cases, 
#5 to @20, Every piece or set cost nearly dou , and most of them never used. A dozen solid silver Coffee 
Spoons, in case, $10. Pair 674 Carat Diamonds, $515; 35¢ pair, $310; unsurpassed in quality and price, Small 
pairs equally low, Several pairs, $800 to $1,200, Watches wholesale and retail. 


J. HH. JOHNSTON, 


_ 150 BOWERY. 














pameeban t, strictly, scion 
afty now ids, J Re ite own = 
an oF Wrascioee for Churches, a. 


MAKE THE GHILOREN HAPPY. 





Stores. 

nd indent fc for sopping: 
We contract for Street also 
i and cuarantee with oil-lamps sand re. 
flectors a street ‘amination far su- 





WHEELED, aie cite hon Ni 





Com pueve set © WIth lumrucduas, $1 Ww 835. 

DEL PR ESS. Tool Chests, ‘Scroll Saws 5 Toy Engines and Locomo 
tives, Magic Lante assorted stock of 

Price, complete with a BC. new g E for the = apd Our new Catalogue, 228 


ELA MO 
g large pages, over 2,000 illustrat sent by mail or le, 


Labels, Tracts, ove! 
for Business, Schools, > 1 1 assau N.Y 
It is very durable and rapid, and so 
simple that any boy can_work it and 


. 
earn hundreds of dollars a year. P 
~~ yr ae 2 cogs Seay for 
ata! with gorgeous 
tie and ther work Endcee f ¢ | 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 

























LADIES, &h wees 
French Dressing & Sati Polish LOOKIN G-GLASSES 
ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. MIRRORS, 


ee ae ne aa, OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 








Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS. PLATES. 


Special attention 


to the wholesale trade at 





















COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
POPULAR STEEDS 


a. $-cent stamp for illustrated 


E POPE M’F’G Ov., 
507 Washington &t., Boston 


TES. 
Tone py lk hip and Da Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West t Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. _No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

















STERLIN G SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 3%, FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-HKnives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


Manufactured hy 


BR, WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Walli ngford. Conn. 





HOLMES, 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


* JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED 


49 Chambers St.. New York. 





« ISINVAVE,, 


‘GaLNALVd : 


18 Federal Street, Boston, ‘Mase. 


Factories, Waterbury, Cona,. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDULETOWS, 
























SGpeieee | EVERY SS SUPERINTENDENT 






OLORED DESIGNS 
by sending his 
XS 


name andaddress 
nec roger 


fi THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR. 


The latest and most important advance in 
Milling, because it practically recognizes in 
its manufacturing processes and product the 
supreme character and value of Wheat as a 
human feod. Eminent scientists pronounce it 


“The Noblest t Addition {0 the Foods of the World.’ 


Eb NTE WHEAT 


PATENT 


| MAAUFASTURED OMY BY | 





Illustrated Pamphlet Sent Free; to any Address, 
Price at Mill 87.00 per barrel. 

FRANKLIN MILLS CQO.. 

38 Clark Brest, _ Chicago, qu. 2G 





Reale hy 





We have alarge and varied assortment of sleighs ‘n 
all the latest styles, including the RUSSIAN, 
CANADIAN, and KIMBALL RUSSIAN 
DOUBLE. 
Also SINGLE SLEIGHS in great variety, from the 
Light Trotting Sleigh to the “ Kimball Old Comfort.” 
We are offering Special Inducements. 





110 AND 112 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON, 
6@ Send for Circulars. 








wi 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
THE NEATEST AND BEST 
All rs 


station SATCHELS 


ARE MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
"Post uae tag 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
beet Pechears. mehy’ atu Bi TY ermnfortable, ot? 


Sentee cata 
Pee a8 XG LAIR, soon maine for, wes 














Panis by ret-dlaes Furniture Dealers. 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


a superior y iit y of ell TO ide We ken 
Greatest ex ree Ss cial att 


xperi . Special attention 
given to CHURCH BELLS, 
[ <a te Orunom Bani sie desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known et te Pte, since 
. Church, cmeoel, Be Fire Alarm 
‘other belis Reo Ont mes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
onteng sid. Senet 


anes Jones Troy Br pas.Co Co. 
anufacture SUPERIOR 


ae EV aegae Fes 


FoLt i ountinge Deet In free. 
ee BELL FOUNDRY 


tines emyeetect aes 
eka tee “te Peas cate. 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians have prescribed 750,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, 
or weakened digestion, either in children or growD 
persons. Itisthe best PREVENTIVE of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 

By druggists or byimail, 81. 




























PROVIDEN C 





» CROSBY & CO.. 666 Biath Ave, N.Y; 
ES et 





Cn ea = ms 














